THE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


THE NAVY ‘ESTIMATES AND 
NAVAL DEBATES 


In many ways the new Navy Estimates are remarkable, and the 
Parliamentary debates thereon have been notable. An unfortunate 
leakage of information took place during the later stages in the pre- 
paration of the Estimates, and the belief became general that the 
Admiralty had yielded to external pressure and consented to accept 
a@ less sum than was originally considered necessary. In the course 
of the debates Mr. Arthur Lee in the House of Commons and Lord 
Cawdor in the House of Lords made direct allusion to this subject, 
and challenged representatives of the Admiralty to deny the state- 
ments that had been made public. Naturally no reply was given, 
and it is to be regretted that any touch of party spirit should have 
been imported into discussions of naval policy. Every serious student 


' » of naval administration will agree that, in the public interest, it is 


essential, until the Estimates for a coming year have been finally 

settled by the responsible authorities, that all information in, regard 

to them should be treated as strictly confidential. Happily leakage 

like that which has occurred this year is a rare departure from an 
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honourable tradition, and it may be hoped that there will be no 
recurrence of such premature and unauthorised publication. Respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of our defensive forces at a proper standard 
must necessarily be borne by the Government. Upon the Cabinet 
rests the duty of determining governing conditions by which the 
standard of naval and military force shall be fixed : upon the Admiralty 
devolves the duty of deciding the character and extent of the naval 
expenditure necessary to fulfil these governing conditions. There 
must be a period of examination, preparation, and adjustment before 
the Admiralty programme and estimates of time and cost can be 
completed and submitted to the Cabinet ; which in its turn has to 
deal with the Estimates placed before it by all departments of the 
State. During these preliminary stages of estimate-making a strict 
preservation of official secrecy is both necessary and proper. Press 
discussions, appeals to public sentiment, and political pressure are 
entirely out of place during this period ; the Government is responsible 
and must have freedom of action. On the other hand, Parliament, 
press, and public are within their rights in thoroughly examining 
and freely criticising the Estimates as soon as they have been pre- 
sented, in order to obtain an assurance that the. policy represented 
in the Estimates is sound, and that the financial provision is adequate 
and well distributed—in a word, that our naval supremacy has been 
made secure. Experience proves that an intelligent public interest 
in naval affairs is of immense advantage. In many cases the national 
determination to maintain a supreme Navy, and to keep the lead at 
any cost, has furnished a needed stimulus to official action. It is 
therefore desirable that the broad features of the Navy Estimates 
should be understood generally. These features are masked to a 
great extent by masses of figures that have little meaning for ordinary 
people ; but they can be made intelligible with a little trouble by those 
possessing technical and expert knowledge. On previous occasions 
the writer has endeavoured to give assistance of this nature to readers 
of this Review : he proposes in the following pages to make another 
such attempt, and to state briefly the principal facts disclosed by the 
Navy Estimates for 1908-9. 

This task is made lighter by full and clear explanatory memoranda 
and financial summaries which accompany the Navy Estimates this 
year. For these features Lord Tweedmouth and Mr. Robertson 
deserve special acknowledgment. Throughout the Estimates them- 
selves, and in the course of the debates, Parliamentary representatives 
of the Admiralty have been perfectly frank in their explanations of 
the actual position of affairs and of the causes which have led thereto. 
At last the public has the means of understanding the nature and 
financial effect of the great changes in naval policy introduced in 
1904-5. Many obscure features in recent Navy Estimates are now 
illuminated, and the real causes are officially revealed by which the 
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total expenditure from naval votes has been brought down from a! 
maximum of 36,860,000/. (round figures) in 1904-5 to 31,419,000/. 
in 1907-8. It is made clear also why, after four years of declining 
naval expenditure provided for in Navy Estimates, Parliament is asked 
to vote 900,000/. more for the coming year than for its predecessor. 
The ascending scale of expenditure thus initiated is more notable 
because of the attendant circumstances. From the first the present 
Government has declared its earnest desire to reduce outlay on arma- 
ments: a considerable section of its supporters pressed for that 
reduction, and resented their defeat. A comparison of details in the 
individual votes of the Navy Estimates with the corresponding votes 
in recent years shows that every possible effort has been made 
to minimise expenditure in the coming year. Yet in spite of all 
the circumstances, and notwithstanding a decrease of 555,000/. in 
the expenditure on new construction as compared with 1907-8, the 
Government has been compelled to authorise an increase in the 
total vote of 900,000/. Nor is this all. There canbe no question but 
that the scale of naval expenditure will continue to rise in the years 
that follow. In the new Estimates are included many items for 
which the provision in 1908-9 is small ; whereas the subsequent total 
liability thereon is very large and will have to be met in future years. 
This outlook is, in a measure, a sequel to action taken by the Admiralty 
during the last four years ; leading as it has done to greater activity 
abroad in the construction of larger and more costly types of warships. 
It is also largely due to great efforts made by Germany to develop its 
war-fleet and naval power ; followed by corresponding action in the 
United States and France. Fifty years after the ironclad reconstruc- 
tion was begun we find ourselves still engaged in a never-ending 
contest for that command of the sea which is vital to the security of 
the British Empire. 

« There is no dispute as to the satisfactory position of the Royal Navy 
at the present time ; nor doubt of its continuance for two or three 
years, even if foreign programmes were completely fulfilled both as to 
numbers of new ships laid down and anticipated dates of completion. 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Tweedmouth have declared in unmistakable 
language the fixed intention of the Government to maintain our naval 
supremacy whatever the cost may be; but the outlay involved will 
be very great, and it is as well to face the facts and to understand 
them. 

A valuable aid to such understanding will be found in the following 
table, reproduced from the Navy Estimates. In it are summarised 
admirably the gross expenditure on naval services from 1904-5 
onward ; and in considering the figures it must be borne in mind that 
the great changes in naval administration, on which serious differences 


of opinion prevail, were begun towards the end of 1904. 
. uM 2 
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Actual Expenditure Estimated Expenditure 


1904-1905 1905-1906 1906-1907 1907-1908 1908-1909 

£ £ £ £ ye 
Gross Expenditure 
| . (Navy Vote) . . | 88,298,788 | 34,861,448 | 33,262,649 | 82,911,046 | 33,942,008 
Abate : Annuity under 
the Naval Works 
Acts, 1895 to 1905 . 634,238 | 1,015,812] 1,094,309} 1,214,402) 1,264,082 


87,659,500 | 83,845,681 | $2,168,840 | 81,696,644 | 82,677,971 


Expenditure from 
Loans . . . | 8,402,575 | 38,818,604} 2,481,201} 1,135,000; 896,925 

Value of Stores drawn 
from Stock, without 
replacement, in aid | 
of cash expenditure . — 768,850; 1,024,200; 1,241,800 500,150 | 

Expenditure on behalf | 
of Naval Services | | 
from Votes of other 
Departments . ‘ 878,686 | 372,695) 354,084; 370,860) 382,742 


Total . «  « | 41,435,761 88,300,780 | 85,977,825 34,443,804 | 34,457,788 





Navat Works 


Many readers of this Review will not be well acquainted with 
the history of the Royal Navy during the last twenty years ; and the 
figures in the table may be made more interesting and intelligible to 
them if certain facts are briefly stated. Commencing with the second 
line of figures (Annuity under Naval Works Acts), it may be explained 
that the enormous expansion of the Royal Navy in recent years has 
made necessary a series of great civil-engineering works. Amongst 
these are the enclosure and defence of harbours; the adaptation of 
naval ports to present needs of the fleet; the construction of naval 
barracks and hospitals, magazines, torpedo ranges, &c. ; and consider- 
able extensions or improvements of dockyards. All these works 
form part of one great scheme of naval development initiated when 
Lord Spencer was at the Admiralty in 1893-5. These works have 
involved, or will involve, an expenditure originally estimated at 
nearly 32} millions sterling, and now estimated at nearly 30 millions. 
Included in the list are Dover Harbour, costing 3} millions ; Devon- 
port Dockyard extension, costing 4} millions; Gibraltar Dockyard 
extension, costing 2? millions; and works at Simon’s Bay, costing 
over 2 millions. A series of Special Acts of Parliament has been 
passed (from 1895 to 1905) authorising loans for the execution of this 
programme, and providing for the redemption of these loans by 
means of annuities to be paid out of naval funds. The first annuity 
became chargeable in 1902, and amounted to 122,255/. From year 
to year the annuity has grown in amount, reaching 634,200/. in 
1904-5, 1,214,400/. in 1907-8, and 1,264,000/. in the coming financial 
year. , The expenditure out of loans began in 1895-6, when it was 
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721,000/.; in 1904-5 it had risen to 3,402,600/. Since that date, as 
important works have been completed, expenditure has gradually 
fallen. For 1907-8 it was estimated at 1,135,0001., and for the 
coming year at 897,000]. A decision was taken last year to charge 
the cost of further new works to Annual Estimates and to abandon 
the loan system. For many years to come, however, the annuity 
will continue to be a heavy charge on the Navy Estimates. In 
1908-9 it will amount to 1,264,000/., as against a total expenditure 
on actual works buildings and repairs (Vote 10) of 1,043,0007. The 
expenditure on additional new works already decided upon, but as 
yet in very early stages of advancement, will involve considerable 
increases in this vote while the annuity is running. For instance, 
on the naval base at Rosyth 3} millions are to be spent, according 
to present plans, and larger expenditure may follow; but only 
30,0007. has been voted for 1908-9. Lord Tweedmouth stated in the 
debate in the House of Lords (on the 18th of March) that it is hoped 
to complete this work in seven years. If this is done, the average 
annual charge on Votes 10 and 8 will be about 460,000/.—or an increase 
of 45 per cent. on all works included in Vote 10 for the coming year. 
Besides Rosyth, other large works are in hand or contemplated, 
most of which have been made necessary by the recent construction 
of many very large ships, such as the Dreadnought and Invincible 
classes. At Portsmouth Lord Tweedmouth states that a new entrance- 
lock is needed, because at present these ‘new ships cannot be taken 
in without great difficulty.’ This entrance-lock is to cost a million, 
and to occupy four years in construction : only 65,000/. is to be voted 
for the coming year ; the average annual expenditure in the following 
four years will therefore be about 220,000]. At Haulbowline the dry 
dock is to be lengthened to receive the large new ships at a cost of 
about 120,000/., and 74,0007. will be required after 1908-9. On 
other works, after that year has ended, large sums will have to be 
spent—including 280,000/. at Simon’s Bay, nearly 200,000/. at Dover, 
and 140,000/. at Devonport. The total liability on large works at 
Rosyth and elsewhere requiring to be met out of Estimates subsequent 
to 1908-9 will be from 4} to 5 millions. Facts such as these convey 
some idea of the magnitude of the indirect needs of a modern navy. 
They throw a strong light also on the lack of full appreciation of 
necessary requirements displayed in the Memorandum on Admiralty 
Policy issued by Lord Cawdor at the end of 1905. It was stated 
therein that ‘many projects which appeared inevitable owing to 
want of dockyard accommodation can be abandoned ’ because of the 
‘removal of ships from the fighting list.’ It was added that ‘the 
saving here (on projected works) has been about five millions sterling ’ 
—an imaginary economy truly, in view of the figures given above. 
Obviously, if the construction of very large and deep-draught ships 
sontinues on a great scale, and with successive increases in size like 
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those which have been made of late, the difficulty of providing suit- 
able harbour and dock accommodation will be accentuated and 
will necessitate great additional outlay on further engineering works. 
Some comfort may be derived from the fact that similarly costly 
works will have to be undertaken abroad if many similar ships are 
built. For instance, the enlargement of the North Sea Canal will 
cost Germany 10 to 11 millions; and considerable expenditure has 
been and will be required on German dockyards, building slips, 
and plant beyond what has hitherto sufficed for the construction 
and accommodation of previous warships which are of much smaller 
size. From the taxpayers’ point of view, however, this is but cold 
comfort. The vote for works in future years must be a much larger 
one than in the past. Concurrently there must be a considerable 
increase in the vote for new construction, if the building of the 
larger types is continued and the necessary numbers of ships provided 
to keep pace with foreign programmes. 


Nava. StTorEs 


Another cause of increased expenditure in the immediate future 
is the absolute necessity of replenishing the stocks of stores held in 
reserve at naval stations at home and abroad. During the last three 
financial years the sums voted for the purchase of naval stores have 
been kept comparatively small by withdrawing large quantities from 
stock ‘ without replacement ’—that is, by diminishing stocks and so 
‘aiding cash expenditure.’ The writer drew attention to this matter 
in the pages of this Review (April 1906), and emphasised the necessity 
for maintaining adequate reserves of stores to meet the urgent necessi- 
ties of the Fleet in case of a sudden outbreak of war. At that time 
official figures were not available as to the actual withdrawals from 
stock without replacement; but enough was known to indicate 
that they were being made on a large scale, and that current votes were 
being correspondingly reduced. No reasonable person will advocate 
the retention of excessive reserves of stores, having regard to the 
danger of deterioration by lapse of time or the possibility of stores 
being made obsolete in pattern if long retained in store. On the 
other hand, there is a great temptation to administrators who desire 
to reduce Navy Estimates to cut down the vote for stores and to 
diminish stocks. This temptation, if yielded to for some time, must 
lead inevitably to considerable depletion of reserves and to serious 
risks of insufficient supplies in case of war. 

The fifth line of figures in the official table (reproduced on p. 520) 
indicates the extent to which withdrawals have been carried without 
replacement during the period 1905-8. In the last three financial 
years the aggregate value of these withdrawals, and the corresponding 
‘aid to cash expenditure,’ has exceeded three millions sterling ; this 
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huge sum is to be increased by half a million in the coming year. 
Clearly so great reductions of stocks of stores require justification ; 
both Lord Cawdor (in his Memorandum of November 1905) and Lord 
Tweedmouth (in his Explanatory Statement for 1908-9) have recog- 
nised this necessity, and have attempted explanations. Three 
considerations are urged in justification of the transactions. First, 
it is stated that the closing or reduction of foreign naval stations has 
made it possible to make available, for the Fleet in general, stocks of 
stores hitherto maintained abroad for use on particular stations. 
Second, it is claimed that the removal from the Navy List of a con- 
siderable number of ships declared to be of no fighting value, and 
treated as obsolete or obsolescent, has set free large quantities of 
stores for general use in other ships still on the Effective List. Third, 
it is asserted that, after careful inquiry by competent authorities, 
it has been found possible, without prejudice or disadvantage to 
necessary requirements of the Navy, to reduce the standard previously 
in force for reserves of stores, and to depend to a greater extent on 
manufacturers and merchants to give prompt delivery in case of need. 
As Lord Tweedmouth put it in his speech on the 18th of March: 
‘We can get our stores very much more quickly than we used to do. 
; A fixed sum has been decided upon, and we shall make 
provision to keep a sufficient supply of stores for all purposes that 
may be required.’ Lord Tweedmouth makes it clear that the era 
of withdrawals without replacement is drawing to a close when he 
says (in his Explanatory Statement): ‘By 1909-10 surplus stocks 
will have practically disappeared, and then the whole of the stores 
required for the Fleet will have to be provided for in cash by Parlia- 
ment.’ The main question, however, remains open to doubt. Are 
the explanations above recited sufficient to prove that there has been 
a real ‘surplus’ or ‘redundancy ’” of stores in the past three years, 
which surplus could be ‘withdrawn without replacement’ while 
maintaining an adequate reserve ? This question is vital and may be 
considered briefly. 

As to the first explanation—the effect of closing or reducing foreign 
stations—it must be noted that the total value of reserve stocks of 
naval stores requiring to be maintained at any time depends primarily 
upon the needs of the existing fleet in commission and reserve. It is 
not affected much by alterations in the distribution of stocks between 
home and foreign stations. The needs of each station, of course, 
vary according to the numbers and types of ships:serving thereon from 
year to year ; but, for the Navy as a whole, the total reserves ought to be 
regulated by the requirements of all effective ships wherever stationed. 
Certain classes of stores are more easily procurable at home ; conse- 
quently they may have to be kept in smaller quantities here than they 
would be at distant stations. But the aggregate effect of this con- 
sideration on the values of stocks must be small. Closing or reducing 
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foreign stations, if taken alone, could have had but little influence 
on the great reduction of stocks made in recent years. According to 
published official returns, the total value of the stocks of stores at foreign 
yards and depéts on the 3lst of March 1904 was 1,826,685/.: a year 
later it was 1,850,000). From these figures it is obvious that even 
if foreign depéts had been nearly stripped of stores their stocks could 
not have provided more than one half of the 3 millions’ worth of 
stores ‘drawn from stock without replacement’ between the Ist of 
April 1905 and the 31st of March 1908. The same official papers 
state that the total value of the stocks of stores in home yards on 
the 31st of March 1905 was 3,928,3611/., and that the corresponding 
value for several preceding years had been from 34 to 4 millions, 
Hence it appears that withdrawals from stock without replacement 
of more than 3 millions in three years must have had a very serious 
effect on reserves. 

_ The second explanation—stores set free for general use by removal 
of obsolete ships from the Navy List—also furnishes no sufficient 
justification for the large withdrawals from stock without replace- 
ment. Readers who desire to know exactly what has been done in 
“scrapping ’ ships, and what exaggerated estimates have been made 
of savings effected by a ‘courageous stroke of the pen’ in 1904 
—to quote Mr. Balfour’s words—may turn to this Review for May 
1905 and April 1906. The statements then made by the writer, 
after thorough investigation of facts, have never been challenged. 
Lord Tweedmouth (on the 18th of March) again stated—of course in 
accordance with the brief furnished to him—that in consequence of 
the scrapping of 150 ships, large quantities of naval stores and of 
ammunition were set free and have since been used in other vessels. 
In April 1906 the writer published in this Review a careful analysis 
of the grand total of 155 ships said to have been ‘ scrapped ’ or ‘ weeded 
out,’ and showed that a very large number of these ships had not been 
regarded as effective for many years past; many of them being em- 
ployed simply on harbour services as hulks, receiving ships, &c. Only 
forty-three vessels out of the 155 were really removed from the Effective 
List of the Navy ; and out of these forty-three vessels, no fewer than 
thirty-six were small cruisers, sloops, and gunboats. This summary 
of the facts disposes completely of the claim that by scrapping ships 
very large quantities of stores and ammunition suitable for general 
use in the Fleet were set free, and that their amount could produce a 
marked effect on future reserves or on annual votes. 

The third explanation—tevision of the standard for stocks—must 
therefore be taken to have been the chief cause of the large withdrawals 
‘without replacement.’ This kind of economy has been practised 
previously. It has enabled temporary reductions to be made in 
Navy Estimates for certain years; but it has always been followed 
by reaction and by increased subsequent expenditure in replenishment 
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of stocks. Lord Tweedmouth in his Statement admits that a ‘ fresh 
sum of some 700,000/. has to be provided to buy the balance of naval 
stores required for 1908-9.’ It is proposed to ‘draw from stock with- 
out replacement,’ next year, stores to the value of 500,000/. ; but the 
provision made for Naval Stores (Vote 8 Sec. 2) is raised in the New 
Estimates to 2,113,000/. as against 223,200/. for 1907-8—an increase 
of over 70 per cent. Most fortunately the corner has been turned in 
time of peace. No practical test has been put upon the present reduced 
standard of stocks by the stern necessities of war ; and it will be well 
if Lord Tweedmouth and Mr. Robertson follow up their first step 
by a thorough inquiry into the real necessities of the Fleet as it 
stands to-day in regard to reserves of stores. It is to their credit that 
action has been taken in this important matter at a time when there 
were great inducements to favour a minimum expenditure on stores. 


REPAIRS OF THE FLEET 


Considerable anxiety has existed for some time past as to the state 
of repair of the Fleet in commission and reserve. Probably many of 
the statements made in regard thereto have been exaggerated, but the 
fact remains that the provision made for repairs and maintenance 
of the ships of the Royal Navy during the last three financial years 
has been of moderate amount in proportion to the capital value of 
the Fleet and having regard to the complexity and delicacy of the 
mechanical equipment of modern warships. When comparisons are 
made between actual expenditure on repairs and maintenance in past 
years and the provision in recent Estimates this conclusion is inevitable. 
It is essential to the retention of naval supremacy that completed 
ships on the Effective List should be kept in the highest possible state 
of efficiency, with propelling apparatus, armaments and equipments 
in thorough repair and ready for immediate use. This result can only 
be secured by constant care and large expenditure. The relatively 
moderate provision made for repairs and maintenance (including sea 
stores) since 1904-5, in the opinion of-the writer, has not sufficed 
to secure full efficiency. He gave reasons for that opinion in this 
Review for July 1905, when the provision was first reduced. It is 
neither necessary nor desirable to repeat what was then said, but it 
is important to summarise the recent history of the subject and to 
make the present position clear. 

At the close: of the last century the annual expenditure on repairs 
and maintenance stood at nearly 2 millions: it approached 2} 
millions in 1901-2. These amounts were found to be inadequate ; 
repairs fell into arrear. Lord Selborne grappled with the difficulty, 
called in the aid of private firms, spent over 7 millions in the two 
following financial years, and provided nearly 4 millions in the 
Estimates for 1904-5, declaring in his Explanatory Statement of 
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‘February 1905 that he did not ‘ believe the Fleet has ever been in a 
more perfect state of repair than it is at the present moment.’ This 
satisfactory condition of things did not continue. At the end of 1904 
the ‘scrapping’ policy was adopted. The expenditure on repairs 
and maintenance in 1904-5 was 321,000/. less than the provision 
which had been thought necessary by Lord Selborne when the Esti- 
mates were framed. A general impression was produced in the 
public mind that this large reduction in expenditure on repairs as 
compared with the original provision was a consequence of getting 
rid of useless ships. The facts were quite otherwise, and were shown to 
be so by the writer in the article above mentioned. Not as much as 
100,000/. was claimed by Admiralty representatives, when challenged 
in the House of Commons, as the saving on repairs and maintenance 
resulting from ‘scrapping’ ships. While claims to considerable savings 
were put forward it was admitted that even an approximate estimate 
of the real savings produced by striking ships off the Navy List had 
not been made. In 1905-6 the provision for repairs and maintenance 
was about 3,317,000/., in 1906-7 2,778,000/., in 1907-8 2,969,000I. 
That for the coming year is 3,828,000/. : as against an average annual 
provision in the preceding three years of little more than 3 millions. 
At one step, therefore, the provision has been advanced more than 
25 per cent. No better proof could be given of the determination of 
Lord Tweedmouth and his present colleagues to keep the ships of the 
Navy in efficient repair ; nor could there be more conclusive evidence 
of the justice of past criticisms of insufficient expenditure on repairs 
during the past three years. The writer may be pardoned for adding 
that it is a satisfaction to find such close approximation between the 
provision now made in the Navy Estimates and the round figure for 
repairs and maintenance (4 millions per annum) which he ventured 
to put forward in these pages nearly three years ago. Critics then 
suggested that he was biassed in his judgment and that the figure 
was too high. Lord Cawdor’s Statement of Policy of November 1905 
gave the official estimate of 3,105,000/. as the average annual future 
provision for repairs, &c., but subsequent experience has proved it to 
be inadequate. Mr. Robertson in the House of Commons on more than 
one occasion has dealt with this matter, and has expressed the deter- 
mination of Lord Tweedmouth and himself to leave no doubt as to the 
satisfactory condition of the Fleet. It should not be forgotten also 
that during the period of service of these gentlemen at the Admiralty 
practical proof has been shown of their good faith ‘in this respect. 
The actual expenditure on repairs has considerably exceeded the 
provision made in the Estimates : whereas in the years immediately 
preceding their accession to office the contrary was true. Mr. Robert- 
son stated in the recent debate that on repairs alone in 1905-6 the 
actual expenditure was 437,000). less than the provision made in the 
Estimates : whereas inthe two years 1906-7 and 1907-8 the actual 
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expenditure had exceeded the provision by about half a million. In 
these circumstances it is reasonable to anticipate that a determined 
effort is being made to overtake arrears of repairs, and that the lesson 
taught by recent events will prevent any tendency to starve future 
expenditure on repairs and maintenance which are essential to the 
full efficiency of the Fleet. Whatever standard of relative naval 
force may be accepted or attained, so far as numbers of ships on the 
Effective Lists are concerned, that form of comparison can only be 
of value when ships included in those lists are kept fully efficient 
and ready for action. Mere enumerations of ships without c«::sidera- 
tion of their condition must be misleading, and will probably be 
dangerous. Yet that is the method which has been very commonly 
followed. 


THE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 


The provision for new construction in 1908-9 exclusive of arma- 
ments amounts to 7,545,000/., and is less than the corresponding 
provision made during any year in this century. In 1907-8 it was 
8,100,000/. ; in 1904-5 it exceeded 11} millions, largely in consequence 
of the purchase of two Chilian battleships ; the previous range since 
1901-2 has been between these two years. This drop in new con- 
struction—coming immediately after the revision of the German 
naval programme with its largely increased expenditure—naturally 
gave rise to considerable discussion. Mr. Robertson stated in the 
debate that our expenditure on shipbuilding repairs and armaments 
in the coming financial year would be 11,221,534/. as against 9,479,451. 
for Germany. The Parliamentary Return obtained by Mr. Thomasson 
in August 1906 (No. 310) gives details of expenditure on new con- 
struction and armaments from 1896 to 1905 for the principal European 
navies and the United States Navy ; it may be consulted by readers 
who are interested in the subject and desire to study relative as well 
as actual expenditure. All that can be said here is that, although 
German naval expenditure more closely approaches that of Great 
Britain than it has done previously, and unprecedented efforts are 
being made to increase the power and efficiency of the German fleet, 
it is universally agreed that our present position is satisfactory as 
against any possible combination of foreign navies ; and that it will 
remain so up to the end of the year 1910—notwithstanding the modest 
programme of further new construction proposed for the coming year 
~—even if there should be full realisation of the new German pro- 
gramme, which provides for laying down in 1908 three battleships 
and an armoured cruiser—all of very large dimensions. The sur- 
passing warship-building capability of this country and its unrivalled 
resources in the manufacture of-armour, guns, and gun-mountings, 
developed by the continuous demands made by Admiralty programmes 
since the Naval Defence Act of 1889, make it certain that we can 
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maintain our lead, provided the necessary funds are voted by Par- 
liament. Mr. Asquith’s declaration of the policy of the Government 
(in the debate of the 10th of March), confirmed by Lord Tweedmouth 
in the House of Lords in the following week, has satisfied Parliament 
and has reassured the country. Whatever Germany may do or 
attempt it is in our power to exceed, and the nation will endorse the 
principle enumerated by Mr. Asquith when he said ‘it is the duty 
[of the Government] to provide, and it would provide not only a 
sufficient number of ships but for such a date of laying down of such 
ships that . . . the superiority of Germany [in the Dreadnought and 
large armoured cruiser classes of most recent design] would not 
become an actual fact.’ It must be recognised also that the Royal 
Navy possesses an enormous superiority in completed ships of 
earlier date than the classes particularly dealt with in the naval debate. 
Lord Cawdor’s Return of July 1907 (No. 111) indicates this clearly. 
It shows that (excluding the Dreadnought, Lord Nelson, and Aga- 
memnon) on the ist of June, 1907, Great Britain had thirty-eight 
completed battleships less than twenty-five years old, which were 
ranked by the Admiralty as fully effective for war ; at the same date 
the United States had eighteen, France thirteen, and Germany eleven. 
In the same Return the Admiralty classed as ‘ obsolescent ’ eighteen 
British battleships, many of which are still of great value and less 
than twenty years old, four United States battleships, six French, 
and nine German. All the German ships thus classed by the Ad- 
miralty as ‘ obsolescent ’ had been launched since 1890: five of them 
were launched between 1896 and 1900. For armoured cruisers the 
corresponding numbers of ships classed by the Admiralty as non- 
obsolescent were—for Great Britain thirty-two, United States twelve, 
France eighteen, Germany six. It is not unlikely that the action 
subsequently taken by Germany in fixing a shorter term for the ‘ life’ 
of a warship and hastening the construction of so-called ‘ substitute’ 
ships to replace existing vessels when they reached the age-limit may 
have had some relation to the expression of British official opinion, 
and that great effects will follow from the publication of a small 
Parliamentary Paper which costs only one penny. It has been the 
practice hitherto in Returns for war fleets associated with the name 
of Sir Charles Dilke to include only statements of fact, and to avoid 
expressions of opinion as to vessels of other navies being obsolescent or 
obsolete. That practice may well be reverted to in future documents 
of the kind. Each naval authority necessarily has to decide on the 
classification and term of service of its own ships, and is free to form 
its opinion respecting foreign ships ; but it is preferable not to publish 
that opinion in officially authorised papers. 

One notable feature in recent debates on the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme is the frank recognition by many speakers of the error com- 
mitted in laying down the Dreadnought in 1905 and forcing on her 
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construction in such a way as to attract universal attention, and to 
provoke rival foreign building programmes. Amongst the most 
outspoken utterances were those of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and Mr. Asquith. The latter declared his adhesion to the policy 
which was long followed by the Admiralty, but unfortunately 
departed from in the case of the Dreadnought and Invincible class. 
He said : 

Our shipbuilding policy and the whole of our naval policy is a purely 
defensive one. We not only do not wish to take the lead, but we want to do 
everything in our power to prevent a new spurt in competitive shipbuilding 
between the great Naval Powers. We do not, as the Estimates . . . sufficiently 
show, build against programmes which are merely on paper. “ 


This statesmanlike utterance was warmly approved by the House of 
Commons, but it cannot undo mischief already wrought. There 
never was @ greater incentive to ‘a new spurt in competitive ship- 
building ’ than that given by our naval authorities three years ago. 
Lord Tweedmouth remarked : 

I do not at all encourage the repetition of the construction of the Dreadnought. 
It was built in thirteen months, and, of course, we were very proud of it. 
But I do not think it is an experiment we ought to repeat, because the three 
Téméraires are infinitely better than the Dreadnought, and the three St. 
Vincents will again be a great advance. . . . It is really wise and good policy 
not to enter into too big a programme. 


One wonders how such a statement as this will be received by those 
who were responsible for the Dreadnought. Her design was stated 
to be the outcome of a careful study of the lessons derived from the 
Russo-Japanese war and of the ripe experience of the naval authorities 
at the Admiralty, fortified by the advice of a special committee. The 
Dreadnought was laid down in October 1905, launched in February 
1906, and commissioned little more than a year after her keel was laid. 
Experience with the Dreadnought was practically non-existent when 
the design for the Téméraires was completed. These ships were 
officially laid down in December 1906 and January 1907 ; but nearly 
320,0007. was spent on each of the dockyard-built ships before the 
3lst of March 1907. It is obvious, therefore, that the designs must 
have been completed some months before the vessels were laid down, 
and that much preparatory work was done previously. Yet Lord 
Tweedmouth declares the ‘ T'éméraires to be infinitely better ’ than the 
Dreadnought, from which statement it is fair to conclude that changes 
of importance, increasing offensive or defensive powers, were made in 
their design. From official publications it is known that the Téméraires 
draw six inches more water and are of 700 tons greater displacement 
than the Dreadnought; but no statement has been made as to the 
nature of the improvements introduced. From the above-stated 
facts, however, it is clear that changes made must have been the 
result simply of further considération of the problems involved, 
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possibly supplemented by study of the later stages of the Russo- 
Japanese war; they could not have been based upon actual ex- 
perience with the Dreadnought. Furthermore, in the St. Vincent 
class—two. of which were laid down at the end of December 
and the beginning of February last—one finds an increase made 
in displacement of 650 tons and in length of 10 feet as compared 
with the Téméraire. Here again experience with the Téméraires is 
non-existent as they are incomplete; and the changes made—the 
character of which is unknown as yet—must have been the result of 
further consideration of the cruises and trials of the Dreadnought or 
change in the gpinion of the naval members of the Board of Admiralty. 
If this is a correct view of the case it is a matter for regret that the 
commencement of the T'éméraires was made at so early a date, because 
delay would have enabled them to have been sister-ships of the Sé. 
Vincent described by Lord Tweedmouth as ‘ again a great advance.’ 
No case has been established for starting on the Dreadnought herself 
until Germany had shown its hand and laid down the new vessels 
now in progress, the first of which was launched a few weeks ago. 
The German programme fixed three years as the period of construction, 
and the German financial arrangements are based on that term of 
years. It is possible for us to build first-class battleships and cruisers 
in two years if that is thought desirable ; at a pinch the period of 
construction can be abridged. At the time the Dreadnought was laid 
down our position was one of assured supremacy in vessels of existing 
types. All that was said in praise of her alleged superiority in fighting 
power by those responsible for her construction, if it had been true— 
which is not admitted—only tended to discredit and depreciate our 
existing ships, and to incite other navies to press forward vessels 
similar or superior to the Dreadnought. For a long time the true facts 
of the case were obscured, and those who raised a voice in opposition 
were called ugly names and their criticisms were drowned in a chorus 
of praise. Now a saner view is beginning to prevail, as is manifest 
from the recent debates. No good purpose would be served by 
dwelling on past controversies, but it is of national importance to have 
the facts understood generally, both as a lesson and a warning against 
hasty departures from a policy that has been proved by long ex- 
perience to be satisfactory and suited to our conditions. 

The effect upon naval finance of the great increase in size and cost 
of vessels of the Dreadnought and Invincible classes will be felt for 
years to come. In round figures the capital invested in one of these 
vessels, when completely equipped for service, approaches 2 millions 
sterling. If such a vessel is built in two years, this great outlay must be 
incurred within that period, although it may be distributed over three 
financial years. For example, in the case of the Bellerophon, officially 
laid down on New Year’s Day 1907, nearly 320,000/. was spent in the 
financial year 1906-7, about 897,000/. in 1907-8, and about 412,000/. 
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will be spent in 1908-9, on hull, armour, gun-mountings, propelling - 
and auxiliary machinery and equipment—exelusive of the sums 
required for guns, ammunition, stores, &c. These figures indicate 
the heavy expenditure that must be met if the construction within 
two years of a number of such vessels is undertaken. In 1908-9 
about 4,150,000/. will be expended on the six vessels of the Téméraire 
and St. Vincent classes now building ;. that is to say, fully 55 per cent. 
of the total expenditure on new construction for that year will be 
concentrated on these six ships. If the period of construction were 
made three years instead of two, the average annual charge would 
be correspondingly reduced. It is true, no doubt, that until a vessel 
is finished and ready for service, the expenditure upon her is non- 
productive, because she cannot form a unit in the Effective Fleet. 
On the other hand, there are limits to the financial burdens which a 
nation can bear, and the question of the naval force of maritime 
countries is distinctly relative in its nature, If Germany assigns 
three years, and France four years, as the period of construction, two 
years cannot be regarded as an unalterable period for the construction 
of British battleships and large armoured cruisers. The essential 
condition is that our ships shall be ready for service at least as soon as, 
and by preference rather sooner than, foreign vessels which they have 
been constructed to surpass. This remark seems necessary, because 
in recent debates many speakers, including an ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, took the line that ‘when works had been entered 
upoa, the sooner they were completed the better,’ This remark was 
made, it is true, in regard to the new naval station at Rosyth, and not 
in relation to shipbuilding. But the same principle applies to all 
kinds of competitive naval undertakings. Rosyth, as an answer to 
the great engineering works contemplated in the enlargement of the 
North Sea Canal and improvements in German naval ports, should 
be completed before the German works are available for use by 
vessels of the most recent types now building. If there were unlimited 
funds available, the earliest possible completion of Rosyth would be 
desirable, no doubt, and every possible means should be taken to 
advance construction. In existing conditions, however, and in view 
of other demands on the national purse, it is wise to consider what is a 
reasonable and sufficient rate of construction consistently with the 
fulfilment of the fundamental condition that Great Britain’s command 
of the sea is maintained. 

In 1908-9, but late in the year, it is proposed to lay down another 
battleship of the St. Vincent class; a fourth cruiser—which Lord 
Tweedmouth described as ‘ another Invincible with improvements’ ; 
six cruisers—five of which are to be from 4000 to 5000 tons, having 
‘23 to 24 knots speed, and able to keep the sea for a considerable 
time.’ In addition there are to be laid down a number of destroyers 
and submarines. On these new vessels little progress will be made 
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before the financial year ends. The aggregate expenditure upon 
them in 1908-9 is 750,000/., while the total cost when completed is 
estimated at 7? millions. In this respect the precedents of previous 
years are closely followed, and Mr. Robertson had no difficulty in 
disposing of criticisms of small progress to be made in the coming year. 
He foreshadowed this cruiser programme in July last, when the Ship- 
building Vote for 1907-8 was considered by the House of Commons. 
The most interesting feature in the proposals is the. start to be made 
with cruisers of small size. If the conditions mentioned by Lord 
Tweedmouth are fulfilled, these cruisers will have to be of the ‘ pro- 
tected’ type, as they cannot possibly carry side-armour even of moderate 
thickness. Three years ago the protected cruiser class was treated 
in official statements as of little worth ; many vessels of that class 
were ‘scrapped,’ although they were capable of further and useful 
service, and were well adapted for work in the North Sea and Baltic. 
Great differences of opinion still prevail as to the value of enormous 
cruisers like the Invincible class, but all are agreed that smaller cruisers 
are requisite, and Germany has steadily advanced their construction 
while we stood still. Lord Tweedmouth was advised to describe the 
Invineibles as capable of taking part with battleships in fleet-actions. 
Grave difficulties obviously exist in the way of making such an 
association effective, seeing that the Invincibles are of considerably 
greater length and are likely to be inferior in mancuvring power 
to battleships. Their armour protection is also distinctly inferior 
to that in true battleships. Not a few recognised authorities 
would much prefer that the money required to produce another 
Invincible, even ‘with improvements,’ should be spent on the 
construction of five or six cruisers of moderate size and armament, 
with good speed and large coal-endurance, capable of acting as the 
‘eyes’ of a fleet. The teachings of history and the lessons of 
the last naval war would thus be utilised. No fleet can exist 
long which has not all its component parts well proportioned. 
Sea-keeping cruisers capable of independent action and possessing 
large coal-endurance are essential to the operations of war. The 
so-called Scouts are weak in armament and deficient in coal-supply 
for scouting services; the Boadicea has similar limitations. The 
second-class cruisers designed in 1888 are growing old, and many 
have been ‘scrapped.’ What is wanted is clearly a development of 
the Amethyst class of the Royal Navy, which grew out of the Pelorus 
class designed in 1893-4. The Germans took the Pelorus class as their 
model for a small-cruiser type, at which they have worked consistently 
for ten years. Since 1902 the construction of small sea-keeping 
cruisers for the Royal Navy has been practically stopped; the 
Scouts do not belong to that category. Energy and expenditure 
have been bestowed on the construction of vessels possessing high 
speed but very limited radius of action and weak armaments. It 
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is satisfactory to find that wiser counsels have now prevailed, and~ 
arrears should be wiped off speedily if the fleet is to be made fully 
efficient. 
This review of recent naval debates and the new Estimates has been 
necessarily limited in scope. Many points of interest have been omitted. 
_ One cannot fail to be impressed, however, by the frankness and sincerity 
of the Parliamentary representatives of the Admiralty throughout 
the discussion. There has been no attempt at evasion or conceal- 
ment : the actual position of affairs has been disclosed ; honest attempts 
have been made to set right matters which are in an unsatisfactory 
condition—particularly in regard to repairs, stocks of naval stores, 
and the construction of cruisers. As to future naval policy a definite 
pronouncement has been made ; the world has been told once more, 
in language that admits of no misunderstanding, that the British 
Government and people are resolved to maintain, at all costs, that 
command of the sea without which the Empire cannot exist. 


W. H. Wuite. 


Vox, LXIII—No, 374 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


L—POINTS FOR ELUCIDATION IN THE BILL 


Tue Education Bill introduced by Mr. McKenna contemplates estab- 
lishing one national system of education under public local representa- 
tive management, supported by the rates and by the taxes. 

It contemplates by the side of this system setting up another set 
of privately managed and presumably denominational schools, which 
shall be aided by the State, and which, with some important variations, 
will resume the place of Voluntary schools before 1902. 

It is contemplated that the public system will be the prevalent 
system available for all who desire it, and that the private system 
will supply the wants of a relatively small minority who desire these 
schools. 

‘It may be assumed that after the years of controversy through 
which we have gone the nation desires that the question of the or- 
ganisation and maintenance of our elementary school system should 
be settled, and apart from religious controversies the public recognise 
that a rate-supported system should be managed by the ratepayers. 

There are, however, two opposing difficulties. There is a power- 
ful, active and zealous body of persons interested in the manage- 
ment of schools now receiving public support who desire that their 
schools shall be connected as ci~sely as possible with Church organisa- 
tions, and largely under their control and management. If these 
schools are to be supported by the rates, the conflict between the 
ratepayers and the private managers will continue so long as dual 
management is allowed to continue. 

On the other hand, if these schools lose the aid of the rates and 
yet are still recognised, there are many who fear that the education 
given in these schools will fall off in quality, for lack of funds, and 
that if they exist in any great numbers the unity of our national 
system will be impaired. 

Let us consider how the Bill attempts to deal with this matter. 

In the first place it recognises that the public system is to be the 
dominant system which is to cover the country, and the other system 
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is to meet the exceptional case of those parents who prefer a private 
and denominational organisation. 

In order to secure this it begins by practically compelling the 
transfer of most schools in ‘ single-school parishes "—that is, in all 
rural parishes where there is but one school. If the Bill becomes 
law no Voluntary school in a single-school parish will obtain any 
State aid. About three-fourths of these are held in trust, and will 
have to be transferred to the Local Authority ; the remainder where 
the buildings are private property may be bought or hired by the 
Local Authority, but in no case can the owners obtain public support 
for them, and therefore they will probably nearly all be acquired in 
some way or other. Here it may at once be observed that the defini- 
tion of a single school does not, even in rural districts, cover the case 
apparently intended to be provided for of a neighbourhood where 
there is but one school within reasonable reach of all. 

There are no less than eighty urban districts, often little more than 
villages, which have but one school (a Voluntary one), and in nearly 
every case a Church of England school. 

In these districts there are 24,000 children in average attendance, 
in what are absolutely ‘ single-school ’ areas. 

Again, there are many rural parishes where there are more than 
ong school, but in many cases the schools are all Church of England or 
denominational, and in a very large number of cases there is no school 
under public management. Clearly these parishes also should be 
provided with a school under public management. 

Again, there are many large rural parishes where there are more 
than one school, but these are situated a mile, or it may be two or 
three miles, apart, and serve separate hamlets. The accident of a 
parish being in the North or South of England may determine the 
transfer or non-transfer of a Voluntary school. In Northumberland, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire and some other counties, the town- 
ships which make up the old ecclesiastical parish have been recog- 
nised as separate parishes, and therefore the separate village schools 
will be ineligible for State aid. In the South there are many large 
parishes, but the hamlets which compose them have never obtained 
recognition as civil parishes. The real test of whether a school should 
be eligible for State aid should be whether there are other schools 
which are under public management, and which are reasonably near 
and accessible to the population. 

A few general figures will show what is the state of things in our 
administrative counties, leaving out urban districts, boroughs and 
London. 

There are in the administrative counties of England and Wales 
about 1,270,000 scholars in average attendance in Voluntary schools 
(Board of Education Statistics, 1908, p. 32). 

Of these there are approximately about 510,000 in ‘single-school 
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areas as defined by the Bill, nearly 500,000 in urban areas which are 
under the county authority, and the remainder in rural parishes 
having more than one school. It is difficult to make an exact calcula- 
tion of the single-school districts, as often two neighbouring parishes 
have nearly the same name, and we cannot in each case be sure 
whether two schools are in one or more than one parish. 

Thus in Bedfordshire, Chalgrave and Chalgrave Hockliffe are 
probably two parishes. Houghton Conquest is probably not the 
same parish as Houghton Regis. Northill and Northill Upper Calde- 
cote may or may not be one parish. Still, allowing for errors, I do 
not believe that the single-school parishes contain more than at most 
550,000 children. 

But under any proper definition of a single-school area there are 
probably quite 200,000 more children in our administrative counties 
who should be recognised as entitled at once to the provision of a public 
school. The Bill, however, fails to provide the proper machinery for 
securing an adequate supply of public school places before allowing the 
creation of a large number of privately managed schools. 

The Bill apparently contemplates that, except in rural areas 
specially defined, the existing Voluntary schools may go forward and 
receive the State grant if only they can show thirty children in attend- 
ance ; and apparently before a public school will be provided, or egen 
ordered to be provided, there must be a specific demand from parents. 

This is not satisfactory. When the Act of 1870 was passed it 
was provided that there should be a thorough examination of the 
school provision of the country, and orders were issued to supply 
the school places found to be needed, based as a rule on school places 
for one-sixth of the population. 

To suppose that in rural districts the parents will come forward 
and demand places is not in accordance with our knowledge of what 
takes place. The thing was proved after the enactment of free 
education. 

The proper course to pursue would be immediately on the passing 
of the Act to call on all those who desire to continue their Voluntary 
schools as State-aided schools to ascertain by a signed petition the 
number of parents (and scholars) desiring to continue in the school, 
and as the managers of these schools will be allowed to charge fees 
they should make known before getting signatures what fee it is 
proposed to charge, for clearly the desire to send a child to Little 
Peddlington existing Chyrch school with no fee is not the same as 
desiring to send it with a fee of a penniy or twopence. 

Mr. McKenna said in his speech on the first reading that no pressure 
could be put on parents in our rural hamlets to prevent them from 
making a demand for a public school, because practically the school 
would necessarily be transferred. But that is not the case. Take 
Dorsetshire : we have the small parish of West Lulworth, with forty- 
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five in the Church of England school and eleven in the Roman Catholic 
school, and in the same county, in the parish of Wool, there are sixty- 
four in the Church school and twenty-four in the Roman Catholic 
school ; or if it be answered that in both these cases the Roman Catholic 
school will cease to be recognised as under thirty, and therefore these 
parishes become single-school parishes, take in the same county the two 
Church schools of Winforth Newburgh or the two Church of England 
schools of Whitchurch Canonicorum, one of fifty-two, the other of forty- 
three scholars, neither of which will be transferred. I submit that if 
we are really to secure a public system throughout the country and 
to allow private schools for the dissentient residue we ought, for 
every Voluntary school throughout the country, to have in the hands 
of the Board of Education, not later than the Ist of April 1909, a 
statement of the desire to maintain the school, the fee proposed to 
be charged, and the number of parents desiring the school with the 
number of children who would attend. The Board of Education 
should then declare that the remaining number of children are those 
for whom public accommodation must be provided, and a reasonable 
time should be allowed, and efficient means taken to secure that 
the places shall be provided for that number. 

This question of school provision is no trifling one. It is notorious 
that in many districts, especially in Lancashire, there has been great 
reluctance to provide school places, and that the existing school 
places are very bad, and yet the Local Authority has pleaded for 
continued recognition of bad school buildings. Does anyone suppose 
that in such towns as Wigan, Southport, Bury, Preston, there will be 
any alacrity on the part of the Local Authority to supply new and 
commodious schools, and that, if the demand for public school places 
has to come from the parents, the expression of that desire will not 
fall far short of the real want? It seems to me essential that the 
expression of desire should come from those who want to stay outside 
the national system, not from those who want to be included in it. 

Another matter in which the Bill fails to make adequate provision 
for a public right is in the matter of free education. f 

When the free Education Act was passed, schools accepting the 
Act had to make their schools free throughout if their fee did not 
exceed ten shillings a head. The present Bill repeals the free Educa- 
tion Act, and merely gives an individual parent the right to demand 
free education, but it leaves to the Local Authority the right to charge 
fees, with the consent of the Board of Education. This permission 
has been already grossly abused in Liverpool, and it is not desirable 
to substitute the right to ask for a free place which may be offered in 
some particular school and not taken in any school, for the present 
right which includes all the schools of the country with very insignifi- 
cant exceptions. The free Education Act secures free education 
from three to fifteen. That Act is the only one which gives a statutory 
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right to attend the elementary school from three up to fifteen. The 
Cockerton Judgment showed a strong disposition in the judges to 
cut down the limits of elementary education, and but for the free 
Education Act we might have had fourteen as the upper age of attend- 
ance. The grants which it is now proposed to pool include the grant 
in lieu of fees, and it seems to me essential that, as to public elementary 
schools, the law should provide that they shall be free from three to 
fifteen to all scholars attending. It might be allowed in special 
cases or higher elementary schools for the Board of Education to 
permit a fee if one-third of the places were reserved free ; but even 
this is not desirable, and at any rate the general elementary school 
system should, as it now is, be preserved free by Act of Parliament. 

I have dealt with the object of the Bill to secure throughout the 
country a national system of public schools available for all, and 
free, and have pointed out certain amendments which seem desirable 
and even needful to secure this. 

I now turn to the State-aided schools. If due precautions are 
taken that the schools are recognised, not so as to exclude public 
schools, but to supplement them in the interest of those who desire 
schools ecclesiastical rather than civic in their tone and management, 
I am willing to accept and support the proposals of the Bill, with some 
modifications which do not affect the principle but rather give better 
effect to the object. The National Union of Teachers and others 
object to the lowering of education, the prejudice to teachers, the 
injustice to scholars. I may notice two or three objections which 
I do not believe judge correctly the intentions of the Government, 
and as to which amendments might be readily accepted in the Bill 
to give statutory security for the objects desired. 

(1) The superannuation of teachers. I see no reason why certifi- 
cated teachers should not be entitled while in State-aided schools 
to continue to contribute to the national pension system and have all 
the benefits of it. They will be serving in schools under the inspection 
of the State, and we are assured that the Board of Education will 
maintain an equal standard of efficiency in them. Moreover these 
teachers will probably pass to and fro between the public elementary 
and the State-aided schools. 

(2) Scholars in these schools should be entitled to compete on 
equal terms for scholarships and bursaries offered by the Local Autho- 
rity for the encouragement and promotion of pupils to higher education. 
Similarly they should be entitled to compete for admission to higher 
elementary schools. 

Personally I see no reason why they should not be allowed to 
attend classes in manual instruction, cookery, and similar subjects 
which are managed and controlled by the Local Authority. 

It has also been said that the managers of State-aided schools 
should have statutory security for their grant. ; 
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On this point, which is most important, I agree, but I think the 
grant should vary with the conditions of cost. It would be fair to 
assure to the State-aided schools as a whole a parliamentary grant 
equal to 47s. a head, but this grant might well vary between school 
and school. 

There are four principal conditions which affect the cost of main- 
tenance : 

(1) The general cost of maintenance in the district, which varies 
very much, from 4/. 6s. a head in London to 2I. 8s. in Preston, 21. 4s. 
in Flintshire and Pembrokeshire. 

(2) The size of the school ; a school of under 100 must be more 
costly than a school of 250 to 300. 

(3) Any endowment belonging to the school. 

(4) Fees charged to the scholars. 

I think if the State-aided schools are as a whole assured 47s. a 
head, it would be fairer and to the advantage of those which have 
the heaviest burden if the grant varied, say between 2/. a head and 
21. 148. a head according to the conditions 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The question of endowment is specially important. It might 
be made a condition before admitting any school to recognition as a 
State-aided school that the trustees should submit a scheme for the 
application of any endowment. Some schools have very large endow- 
ments, some quite trifling ones, but after allowing for the repair and 
improvement of the building the endowment should be utilised, and if 
large enough to provide for the repair and the margin of cost beyond 
the State grant, the balance might with advantage be applied to the 
further education of the scholars. 

Thus, in Bedford, the Harpur trust has a school in three depart- 
ments very richly endowed, with 1062 children in average attendance, 
and though there are few foundations for elementary edueation so 
wealthy, and none on so large a scale, yet the question of endowments 
cannot be left on one side in considering applications to conduct 
schools outside the framework of local public management. 

The scale of grant adjusted after considering the circumstances of 
the school should be laid down by the Board of Education in a code, 
and might be varied according to experience every three or five years. 
Subject to such regulations as these I think, further, one or two con- 
ditions might reasonably be imposed on-the managers. 

(1) No rent or interest on building should be allowed to be included 
in maintenance. 

(2) The accounts should -be subject to the same audit as the 
accounts of the Local Authority, and should be published and accessible. 

(3) A certain margin, say 10 per cent., should be required from 
the managers beyond the parliamentary grant, but fees (paid volun- 
tarily as they would be) and endowment should be included in this 
10 per cent. 
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(4) The whole of the school income should be expended on the 
school. 

Many conditions which at present attach to the receipt of grants 
disappear under the Bill, quite apart from the present partial super- 
vision of the Local Education Authority. 

Thus the new State-aided schools are not subject to a conscience 
clause. They have the right to refuse admission to any scholar. 
They may require attendance at a particular church. 

So long as the secular instruction lasts two hours and the school is 
open for 400 attendances they have a free hand for closing on Saints’ 
days, for altering the hour so as to allow of attendance at church 
in what otherwise would be school hours. 

They may generally manage their school much more freely than 
they can at present, and for all this freedom they are guaranteed a 
grant which on an average is 3s. a head higher than the grant suggested 
for Public Elementary schools, and they retain the local subsidy of 
exemption from the payment of rates. 

I have said that their grant will be 3s. higher than that promised 
in the memorandum to Public schools. 

An examination of the grants earned by various groups of authori- 
ties shows that the administrative counties received in 1905-6 about 
21. Os. 9d. a head, and in hardly any case would the new grant by 
scale equal a rise of 4s. a head. 

The only counties which, according to the returns of 1905-6, would 
get more than 4s. a head were the West Riding, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Carnarvon, Denbigh, Glamorgan, Merioneth, and Monmouth. Those 

‘would under the new scale receive 10,3007. more than the 4s. scale, or 
about 8d. a head additional. In the case of the poor, specially aided 
districts, thirteen districts would take under the scale sums between 
4s. and 6s. a head, and twenty-five districts would by the 4s. grant 
gain nearly 41,0007. In the case of the county boroughs other than 
those receiving special aid fifteen would gain over the scale by the 
4s. minimum grant, thirty-eight would take under the scale additional 
grants ranging between 4s. and 6s. a head, and nine would take more 
than 6s. a head under the scale and would lose 8200/. These boroughs 
are Portsmouth (400/.), Burton-on-Trent (600/.), Croydon (500i), 
Brighton (1300/.), Hastings (300/.), Hull (1000/.), Bradford (2800/.), 
Leeds (1000/.), Newport (300/.). Of course the later figures of 
1907-8 will somewhat vary these calculations. 

London is the only place that makes a substantial loss. They 
will get at 6s. additional on their present numbers, 114,000/. less than 
the scale would give them. 

But taking all England and Wales the total grants were very little 
over 21. a head. The counties get more on account of the small 
population grants, and because in small schools infants are paid 
for on the scale of older children. 
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It cannot then be said that a statutory grant nearly 3s. a head 
higher than the grant to Public Elementary schools is a niggardly 
allowance to those who are to be allowed such enormous rights of 
private management ; especially if higher elementary schools and 
special instruction are thrown open to the scholars of the State-aided 
schools. Let us now turn to the financial proposals for Public Elemen- 
tary schools. 

The scheme of grants—4s. a head more than is now paid, and a 
possible 6s. a head more—is a material aid to the ratepayer, though 
he would be a bold man who prophesied that this additional grant 
would not be swallowed up by the growing expense. 

But it must be observed that here financial aid is being removed 
from the sure base of a parliamentary right to the shifting base of 
departmental decision as settled by each year’s code. No doubt any 
settlement proposed in connexion with the present Bill would hold 
good perhaps for eight or ten years, but an annual vote is not the 
same thing as a section of an Act of Parliament. At present, at least 
a pound a head is secured by legal enactment, and it would not be 
unreasonable out of a contemplated grant of 44s. or 45s. at least 
which in one or two cases may grow to 46s., that there should be a 
secured grant of 2/. The margin would be quite enough to enable the 
Board of Education, by withholding the whole or part, to enforce 
efficiency and compliance with statutory duties. Moreover, if one- 
fourth is the right proportion as a minimum of cost to be borne by the 
locality, that proportion might be specified in the Act. The Act of 
1870 prescribed that parliamentary aid should not exceed one-half 
of the cost of maintenance. The total in this Bill from which a fourth 
will be taken includes interest and repayment of capital. In 1905-6 
the total expenditure for all England and Wales, under Part III. of 
the Education Act, 1802, was about 19,200,000/. (excluding adminis- 
tration expenses) ; of this three-fourths would be about 14,400,000/., and 
a grant of 2. 5s., which is rather more than the proposed grant, would 
yield less than 12,000,000/. The present figures of cost are no doubt 
higher than those given both per head and also the totals, so that 
there is little fear of a Local Authority being able to work the schools 
at less than a fourth from local income. But Local Authorities may 
be afraid that some future code may require a third instead of a 
fourth, and the insertion of the proportion in the Act would give 
confidence to them. 

There is, however, another point which needs attention. Clause 5 
of the Bill repeals the provision of the Act of 1902, which enables the 
County Authority to charge not less than a quarter or more than a half 
of the cost of loans for elementary schools on the county as a whole, 
the residue being charged to the subordinate area supplied. As the 
County Authority has the sole control of the plan, site, and cost of a 
new school, the proposal that the whole cost of interest and sinking 
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fund should fall on the larger area seems to me just and educationally 
advantageous: At the same time there is no doubt that this pro- 
vision will lead to much adverse comment from the counties. 

The administrative counties, as a whole, paid in 1905-6 about 
460,000/. interest and sinking fund, and this item is rapidly increasing, 
and will increase as new schools have to be built, not only to 
meet local increases of population but also to replace bad School 
buildings. 

As a rule counties have charged three-fourths of this item on the 
subordinate areas, and probably, at present, not much more than 
120,000. is paid out of the general rate, and 340,000/. falls on the 
separate districts. Under the Bill the county will pay the whole, and 
will receive as recoupment one-third in the new grant; that is 
to say, the additional charge on the county will be about 190,000/. 
a year, after taking credit for the third of the loan charges to be 
granted by Parliament, on an average attendance of less than 
2,150,000.. But the whole additional grant to the counties 
will only be about 430,000/. a year; therefore, as counties, their net 
gain under the Bill will be only about 240,000/. a year, and some 
counties, such as Cornwall, Essex, and Nottingham, will absolutely 
lose. No doubt the inhabitants of the county will gain all the money, 
but the distribution will vary. Most of the gain will accrue to the 
subordinate areas, and the loss will fall on the collective inhabitants 
of the county who can make themselves heard through the County 
Council. And, moreover, this is a burden which will go on increasing, 
and the change of the law will permanently shift that burden on the 
county as a whole from the scattered subordinate areas. It may 
be that some compromise in this matter may be proposed and accepted. 
The point is not one that affects the principle of the Bill. 

Further, it is right to observe that there are many new charges which 
the Local Authorities will incur, and an.examination will show that 
in the administrative counties on the bases of expenditure of 1905-6 
there might be a loss to the counties, after receiving 4s. a head, of 
about 50,000/. even on a moderate calculation of expenditure, 

Thus, the medical examination is taken at 8d. a head, the cost of 
repairs, rates, taxes, in the Voluntary schools taken over is taken at 4s. 
a head, and it is assumed that there will be nothing further to pay 
for the hire of schools which are not bound to be transferred, though 
the Bill contemplates that a considerable majority of the Voluntary 
schools will not be subject to compulsory free transfer. It is also 
assumed that 150,000 scholars in Voluntary schools in the adminis- 
trative counties may pass into State-aided schools, and so relieve 
the rates—possibly about 11. a head. 

On the whole, therefore, this calculation of cost to the prt 
is more likely to be under than over the mark. 

In the case of Urban Authorities, there is no shifting of the benefit 
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of the additional grant to one section of the population while imposing 
a new burden on the rest, and therefore, in considering the financial 
effect of the Bill, we have only to consider on the one side the cost 
of medical inspection, rates, and repairs on transferred Voluntary 
schools, purchase or hiring of schools that are not transferred free 
(and be it remembered that there is no compulsory free transfer in 
an urban district), and on the other side the new grant and the saving 
by schools becoming State-aided. It is in urban districts that there 
is the greatest probability of Voluntary schools making the attempt 
to keep open outside the control of the Local Authority. But the 
cost of hiring and other factors are so speculative and problematic 
that it is impossible to say what the financial outcome will be. Of 
course under the Great Wyrley decision, a school-house held on trust 
for elementary education may be transferred free from rent if the 
managers are unable or unwilling to keep it open as a day school, 
and therefore not under the Bill but under the general law the Local 
Authority may obtain the gratuitous use of the buildings for day school 
education. But in the towns many of the buildings are so bad, in spite 
of the demands that have been made on the managers for structural 
improvements, that a large number will have to be replaced by newer 
and more suitable buildings. It is therefore most probable that, 
if not in this Bill, in a short time additional help will be demanded 
from the taxpayer towards the cost of providing better buildings, and 
therefore it is most desirable not only that the basis of calculating 
the new grant shall include consideration of the loan account, but also 
that the payment of this part of the grant shall be subject to prompt 
compliance with the requirements of the Board of rogpsqioey as to 
building new schools or replacing bad existing ones. 

In reference to the provisions for the transfer of Voluntary seit, 
‘we are told by the opponents of the Bill that they are in the nature 
of confiscation or spoliation. In reality the conditions are rather 
favourable to the present owners. Trustees even in single-school 
rural areas may, if they please, go on and carry out their trust, but 
they are deprived of public support and are thrown back on voluntary 
effort, and it is only if they decline to carry out the trust at their 
own cost that the Public Authority intervenes. But by the present 
law, as a rule, the power of transference rests with the managers, who 
are local and do not wish to incur local expense by forcing a new 
school to be erected. The Bill puts the power of transference in the 
hands of the trustees, who are far more likely to be governed by 
denominational considerations. 

Again, if application is made to the Board of Education under 
Clause 3 (2) of the Bill for a compulsory transfer, the transferors 
are enabled to demand three statutory conditions :—(1)the permanent 
upkeep of the building and its use on Saturday and Sunday, warmed, 
cleaned, and lighted ; (2) the use of the building immediately before 
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or after school hours for the purpose of giving their own special religious 
teaching by persons appointed by themselves ; (3) the power to bind 
the Local Authority so long as they retain the school to give definite 
teaching according to a specified syllabus (that of the School Board 
for London continued by the London County Council). ' 

If no such transfer takes place, then, as probably the trustees 
will be unable to carry on the school, the principle of law will apply 
and the Local Authority will be authorised to use the building as a 
school for elementary teaching, while the trustees will retain it at other 
times for denominational purposes, but they need not be secured 
in any of the three stipulations above set out. This principle of 
transfer was clearly stated in a circular issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion when Lord Londonderry was president, and managers were 
warned that if they closed their schools the Board of Education 
would intervene to carry out the trust as far as possible ; and only 
last year the question was tried in the Court of law in the case of the 
Great Wyrley Church school in Staffordshire, already referred to. 
The incumbent, Mr. Edalji, had closed the school, and the Board of 
Education applied to the Court for a scheme ; and the Court gave the 
Staffordshire Education Authority a substantial tenure of the building, 
with a reversion to the former owners, so that in case the present or 
some future incumbent should be prepared to carry on the school 
the building might not be permanently alienated. 

It is true that the Bill deprives the Church organisation of the use 
of the school-house on ordinary week-day evenings, but that is nota 
necessary principle, and the use might very well be reserved to the deno- 
mination except on evenings when required for a continuation school. 

We may now examine how far some of the other complaints of the 
denominationalists are reasonable. First, as to being deprived of 
rate-aid. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his published letter to 
Mr. McKenna, of the 10th of March, says that the proposed contracting 
out would be applicable to only the slenderest number of schools, and 
even for them subject to serious drawbacks and disadvantages. The 
Archbishop admits that he has advocated a certain measure of ‘ State- 
aided ’ schools, but if he will refer back to his amendment, and his 
speech on Mr. Birrell’s Bill in 1906, he will find that he supported a 
less advantageous scheme, for he referred to the Scotch existing system 
as one which worked well, and which was worthy of imitation. 

Now the present proposals of the Government are far more liberal 
than the Scotch regulations. They give a larger grant, they permit the 
charging of fees, while including in the grant the 10s. fee grant which 
was given in order to abolish fees. They set schools free from many 
restrictions of the law and of the code, as already mentioned. 

Let it be remembered that privately managed schools, if allowed 
to enjoy a Government grant of 47s. a head, are in a much more 
favoured position than in other countries. Neither in France, Italy, 
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Switzerland, nor Germany is there any recognition of schools not under 
public management, though undoubtedly that public management is 
more bureaucratic on the Continenthan here. 

But if we look to those of our re¥e in the United States and in the 
Colonies, we shall see that, with a° partial exception in one or two 
provinces of Canada, there is no opportunity of receiving any public 
money except by schools which are absolutely under public manage- 
ment. The system of schools privately managed and publicly sub- 
sidised dates in this country, as far as any substantial development 
goes, from about 1850, and the history of elementary education is the 
history of a bitter struggle betwee‘ ‘ecclesiastical and public repre- 
sentative management, in which, wivx vicissitudes, the claims of the 
public have slowly won their way against obstinate resistance. 

In 1848-50 the fight was for management clauses in the trust- 
deeds, the National Society contending for mere clerical control. 
Up to 1870 the Conscience Clause was successfully opposed in spite 
of the efforts of the Education Department, and was only imposed by 
the Act of that year. The definite promise made by Mr. Gladstone, 
and embodied in the Act, that State aid should not exceed half the 
school income, and the assurance given by him that there should 
always remain a void unfilled by State aid, so that the cost of religious 
teaching should be borne by the managers, these also were mini- 
mised and finally swept away. 

In 1876 the Duke of Devonshire warned the denominationalists 
that they were abolishing any claim to the description of Voluntary, 
and henceforward would be merely denominational, and that they 
were tearing up the Compromise of 1870. Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Forster gave similar warnings in the same debates. 

The Voluntary School Aid grant made a further invasion on the 
principles of the Act of 1870, by setting aside the provision of that 
Act that there should be no discrimination in parliamentary aid between 
Voluntary and Board schools. Finally, Mr. Balfour, in 1902, saddled 
the cost of maintenance on the rates, while retaining the effective 
management, the appointment of the teachers, and the preservation 
of the ‘ atmosphere ’ in the hands of denominational managers. The 
result of this long warfare between the civic and municipal management 
of the nation and the private management of the denominations would 
be, if this Bill becomes law, that while the State would establish a 
national system covering the whole country and suited to the nation 
as a whole, those who wish to stand apart from the common life and 
who would encourage a ‘ fugitive and cloistered virtue’ are offered, 
wherever there can be a choice of schools, to maintain schools for 
those who desire them, with a minimum of interference and a subsidy 
of 47s. a head. 

We are told that it is the right of every parent to teach his own 
religious convictions to his children ; we may all admit this, and rejoice 
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that the Church, which so long persecuted Dissenters, now recognises 
the right to religious liberty. But the right to teach does not include 
the right to teach at the public expense. Again it must be recognised 
that in a public system there can ve no room for tests. What County 
Council, what Borough Council, since the Act of 1902 has ventured 
to lay down in their rules an inquiry into the beliefs or Churches 
of those applying for appointment as teachers? The advocates of 
definite religious teaching claim that this teaching must be given by 
those who believe what they teach. The Bill proposes to leave the 
selection of these teachers and their appointment to the Churches 
interested. Let me say at once for myself, that in substituting a 
national municipal system for a dual system, nearly half of it under 
ecclesiastical influences, I am willing, if the denominational party 
will acquiesce in the change, to grant to them what the Bill grants in 
transferred rural schools, the right to use all-Public Elementary school 
buildings outside of school hours for teaching organised by themselves, 
given by teachers selected by themselves, to scholars whose parents 
wish them to receive it. 

This liberty has for years been conceded by the School Board for 
London to Jews frequenting their schools. It was offered to an Anglican 
clergyman and declined by him, and no doubt.the present Education 
Authority of London would be willing to do what the School Board 
did. The same licence to use the school buildings was granted by the 
Birmingham School Board, and many Education Authorities let their 
buildings at little more than a nominal rent for use as Sunday schools. 
I am told that this practice, which has prevailed unchallenged for more 
than thirty-five years, is illegal. If so, a clause should be inserted in 
the Bill authorising Local Authorities to let their school buildings 
outside of school hours for any innocent public purpose, so long as 
compensation is made for the wear and tear, and the primary use of 
the buildings is not interfered with. The school-house, with its central] 
hall, is often the only building in the locality available for public 
use, and certainly the law should be made clear that the public who 
own the buildings should be encouraged to make the fullest use of 
them consistent with the purpose for which they were built. 

I am told the Nonconformists would resent this permissive use of 
buildings for distinctive religious teaching outside of school hours. 
If they do, I can only say that I wish them a wider outlook on human 
affairs, but I do not believe in the charge. They are, I believe, 
jealous of anything that shall seem in any way to mix up the Public 
school with sectarian associations. But if the time of teaching and 
the personality of the teacher are kept separate, I do not see why 
they should object, or, if any of them do object, why they should carry 
the feeling of the ordinary English citizen along with them. 

Another argument put forward against a public school system 
which excludes private and sectarian schools from a share in the rates 
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is that,°as all pay the rates, all should share, and that those who 
conscientiously object to the common undenominational school should 
have @ portion of the rate applied to their private schools. 

We have never recognised the right of a citizen to secede from the 
community, and withdraw himself from the obligation to pay rates or 
taxes because he dislikes their application. Every minority dislikes 
the way in which the majority manages public affairs. But the public 
schools are the schools of citizens and Churchmen, Roman Catholics, 
Nonconformists, and all have taken their share in voting, in sitting on 
School Boards, in managing schools; they have all had their equal 
share, and where they are in a majority they control the management. 
They get full consideration for the money they pay in the manage- 
ment of the public institutions supported by that money, and none have 
a right, as active or passive resisters, to mutiny against the obligations 
of citizenship. One who supports an orphanage or who gives large 
relief in charity might as well claim to be exempt from poor rate, or to 
have part of the poor rate given to the orphanage he manages, as the 
citizen who claims that after voting for School Boards and County 
Councils, after sitting on School Boards and County Councils, and 
- spending public money as a member of those bodies, he may either 
refuse to pay his rate or ask to have some of it applied to his own 
private institution. 

As to the statement that the Catholic conscience forbids any use 
of the Council school, all that can be said is that the Catholic conscience 
accommodates itself to circumstances. In the United States I am 
informed, in a report published by the Education Bureau at Washing- 
ton, that there are about 2,000,000 Roman Catholic scholars in that 
country ; of these about a million are in ‘ Parochial’ or denomina- 
tional schools, the other million are in the common schools. To say 
that a Roman Catholic prefers a denominational school is not identical 
with saying that his conscience does not permit him to go to any other. 
In Ireland the Roman Catholic bishops succeed in preventing nearly 
all Roman Catholics from going to Trinity College, Dublin. In 
England Catholics go freely to Oxford and Cambridge. 

Even in Belgium I have been informed that many Roman Catholics 
go to the ‘ Liberal ’ University of Brussels rather than to the Catholic 
University at Louvain. In short, the Roman Catholics, the Anglicans, 
and many others will naturally try for all they can get, and if they 
do not get what they want, proclaim loudly their resentment and sense 
of wrong, and yet we do not find that the frequenting places of instruc- 
tion not under the influence .of their Church is treated like offering 
incense to Jupiter or eating meat offered to idols. 

But after all the Roman Catholics are a small portion of the people 
concerned. There are probably less than 300,000 Roman Catholics, or, 
at any rate, scholars in average attendance in Roman Catholic schools, 
and a very large number of these, if the Bill becomes law, will be 
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continued in State-aided schools, subsidised much more liberally 
than the Roman Catholic schools of Scotland. But no one supposes 
that there is a strong preference for Anglican teaching among the 
mass of the parents who send their children to Anglican schools. 
Did anyone ever hear in Lancashire,the stronghold of militant Church 
of Englandism, that when a Church school was transferred to a Public 
Authority there was a great exodus of scholars to some neighbouring 
Church school? Have the new Council schools remained empty ? 
Have they not rather filled, while Church schools in their neighbour- 
hood have plenty of empty places? I should consider it an exaggerated 
estimate if 5 per cent. of the scholars in Church schools would wish to 
leave, if all the Church schools were transferred to the County or 
Borough Authorities. 

As to the rural schools, can any fair man deny that the reasonable 
thing, apart from advocating a universal public system in town and 
country, is that the one school which on account of local situation all 
must attend, should be under the management of the community 
with an assurance of fair play for the opinions of all, and not a school 
under the management of one Church, and largely under the influence 
of the clergyman? 

No doubt the substitution of the county -~for a smaller area of 
administration has diminished the local tie between the school and the 
parents. I think the attacks on village school boards have been unfair 
and exaggerated, and that in many places they were a stimulus to 
public spirit and to interest in the schools. I should wish to see a very 
substantial concession made to local interest in the management of 
our rural schools, and though this Bill is not the place to introduce such 
administrative changes, I hope to see them come in a few years. 

I would now wish to sum up my impression of the Bill, and of the 
points which, I think, need clearing up, or where true modification is 
desirable. 

The aim of the Bill to secure a public national system in every 
part of the country, with opportunities for those who strongly dissent 
from that national system to make separate provisions for themselves, 
seems to me most desirable. 

But to give effect to this object some elucidations are needed : 

(1) The areas in which compulsory transference and no recognition 
of private schools should be allowed should be defined more liberally. 

(2) The presumption should be in favour of the public school, 
and special application should be made for admission to a private 
denominational school. 

(3) The absolute freedom from fees of the public school, and the 
ages three to fifteen between which free education is the parent’s 
right, should be safeguarded by the Statute. 

(4) Those desiring to open private schools should make applica- 
tion at an early date, forwarding the names of those who propose to 
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use them, and making known to the parents the fee, if any, which 
will be charged in the school before they invite them to apply. 

(5) After the petitions have been-examined, steps should be taken 
to secure promptly public school accommodation for all not asking for 
separate treatment. 1 

(6) In granting State-aid to private schools regard should be had 
to the probable cost, taking into consideration the various conditions ; 
a scheme should be submitted dealing with the endowment, if any, 
and the grant, while equal in total amount to 47s. a head, should be 
graduated according to the needs of the district and the means of the 
school. 

(7) No rent should be charged for the buildings of State-aided 
schools, and the whole income should be applied to the school. The 
accounts should be audited in the same way as Public Elementary 
schools, and should be published and filed for public inspection at 
the office of the Local Education Authority. 

(8) Teachers in State-aided schools should be entitled to super- 
annuation ; scholars should be entitled to compete for scholarships 
for admission to higher elementary schools, and should be admitted 
to special classes—e.g. woodwork, cookery. 

(9) Ten per cent. of the cost of maintenance should be provided 
outside the parliamentary grant; fees and endowment to be credited 
to this 10 per cent. 

(10) The parliamentary grant should be absolutely guaranteed 
in the Act. : 

(11) In Public Elementary schools 27. a head should be guaran- 
teed in the Act. ; 

(12) Some, or all, of the additional grant beyond 2/. should be 
earmarked in the Act for loans, and failure to use due despatch in 
building, or compliance with other directions, of the Board of 
Education should involve forfeiture of this special additional grant. 

(13) The use of all Public Elementary school buildings should, 
out of school hours, be placed as far as practicable at the disposal 
of persons desiring to organise independent religious teaching by 
teachers other than the school staff, selected and paid by them, to 
such children as may attend by the direction of their parents. 

(14) If necessary, a clause should be inserted in the Bill declaring 
that the Local Education Authority has power to let its school buildings 
for such public purposes as it sees fit so as not to interfere with the 
primary use of the school buildings. 

y : Srantey oF ALDERLEY. 


Vor. LXIII—No, 374 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


II,—A CROSS-BENCH VIEW 


THE controversy as to the place (if any) which shall be given to the 
teaching of religion in the State schools has been described as ‘ squalid,’ 
and also as ‘ vital.’ It is both; the one in its prevailing method, 
the other in its far-reaching importance. The ‘squalor’ arises 
from the discrepancy which manifestly parts the arguments most 
passionately urged from the facts which they appear to assume, and 
sometimes also from the well-known motives of those who use them. 
The violence of language employed on both sides has notoriously no 
adequate, often indeed no apparent, relation to actual circumstances. 
When the Bishop of Manchester speaks of racks and thumbscrews, 
or Dr. Clifford finds in Mr. McKenna’s Bill the ‘ emancipation ’ of the 
‘rural districts, the man of sense curls his lip with irrepressible con- 
tempt, and the man of religion bows his head in shame. Arguments 
are generated in the conflict which are properly contradictory of the 
very positions which those who use them are defending. That the 
zealots for denominational rights and ‘atmospheres’ should urge 
the absolute title of the individual parent to claim from the State 
the religious teaching which he himself prefers is sufficiently ridiculous, 
It is matched on the other side by the passionate refusal by the zealots 
of Liberalism to grant to the teachers in elementary schools liberty 
to volunteer to give religious instruction according to their own beliefs 
if they are invited to do so. ll these violences of phrase, irrelevancies 
of argument, self-contradictions of attitude, invest the controversy 
with a ‘ squalor’ which its intrinsic importance might seem to render 
sufficiently inappropriate. The full gravity of the issue at stake is 
obscured by the short-sighted fervour of the combatants. It is 
nothing so petty as the exact modicum of unexceptionable dogma 
which can be insinuated into a Bible lesson to little children, which 
is in debate, or the precise effect on ‘Church children’s’ minds of 
sitting during the religious hour side by side with the same little 
heretics who are their comrades at work and play during the rest 
of the day. There is a larger question eminently deserving a patriot’s 
gtudy, and demanding a statesman’s most careful thought. Can the 
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educational system of a free modern democracy be kept in any organic 
relation to the Christian religion? Is it inevitable that the establish- 
ment of a truly national system of education should bring with it 
the repudiation of religion as an integral element of the teaching ? 
The worst results of ‘ secularism ’ will be indirect. Once degrade the 
teaching office by stripping it of its highest function, and you lower 
the whole standard of the teaching profession. Your demands will 
determine the manner of man who joins the profession, and the method 
of his professional training. Moreover, when once this powerful and 
numerous teaching class has severed its connexion with the Christian 
religion, and left the representation of morality in its true sense to 
the clergy of the Christian Churches, there are other consequences 
equally probable and melancholy to be reckoned with. The secu- 
larised teachers will inevitably tend to belittle what they have been 
compelled to repudiate. There will be a conflict of the old and the 
new conceptions of education, and the conflict will be injurious to 
both. The tone and discipline of the schools will reflect the moral 
quality of the teachers, and that cannot but degenerate with the 
steady withdrawal from their ranks of seriously religious persons. 
On the children the effect cannot be wholesome. Those of them who 
belong to religious households may be supposed to receive from 
home and church that moral and religious teaching which their school 
ignores ; but it is notorious that such children by no means constitute 
the whole of the scholars in our elementary schoolsg There are 
thousands of children, now receiving religious instruction in the 
schools with the good will of their parents, who, if the schools were 
secularised, would receive no such instruction at all, because their 
parents, decent and hard-working artisans, feel themselves unable to 
‘teach religion.” There are great multitudes of morally derelict 
children who must find in the schools, to which they are mercifully 
compelled to resort, all the higher teaching which normally they 
should receive from home and Church. The Churches cannot deal 
with these children, for they may not use the indispensable instru- 
ment of coercion to bring them in to the Sunday-schools; and even 
if it were otherwise, and they could command the attendance, it is 
certain that there are no effective means for dealing with them, no 
teachers trained in the difficult art of handling such rough material, 
no volunteers numerous enough even to attempt the task. It is not 
sufficiently remembered that these necessitous children have the 
clear right to first consideration in this discussion. It is solely on 
their account that the system exists, or at least that it is free and 
compulsory. Self-respecting parents—and such religious parents 
are without exception—do not need the coercion of the State to make 
them send their children to school, any more than they need that 
coercion to make them feed and clothe them. It is the mass of 
irreligious parents, who have no self-respect, who regard their children 
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either as mere nuisances or as potential sources of revenue by pre- 
cocious mendicancy, who neglect them in every respect except in so 
far as neglect brings punishment—it is these that need the stimulus 
of coercion in the matter of sending their children to school. Their 
children must find in the schools, to which the school-attendance 
officers drive them, all the education, in the good sense, which they 
will receive. The school teacher is to them parent and clergyman 
as well. The Royal Commission of 1888 reported that there were 
* vast numbers, especially in our large cities,’ in this situation. ‘ All 
our evidence,’ say the Commissioners, ‘has gone to show that the 
present staff of ministers of all Churches and denominations, as well 
as the many various existing religious associations and societies, are 
much too few in number, in proportion to the population, to supply 
the religious training of these children. For the mass therefore of 
the children above described we must put on record our opinion 
that if they do not receive religious instruction and training from the 
teachers in the public elementary schools they will receive none, 
and that is a matter of the gravest concern to the State.’ 

It is important thus clearly to set forth the main issue of the 
controversy in order that the mind may not be confused by its tire- 
some and often exasperating details. That the nation as a whole is 
weary of the conflict needs no saying ; that the higher interest of the 
nation demands its prompt cessation is obvious. It would seem that 
the time has,arrived for the emergence on the field of debate of those 
broad considerations of common-sense and good feeling which have 
hitherto been crowded out by the recriminations of partisans on both 
sides. It is to this conclusion that the present review of the contro- 
versy is designed to lead. 

The defeat of Mr. Birrell’s Bill altered for the worse the prospects of 
religious education in the elementary schools, for not only did it seem 
to demonstrate the impossibility of persuading the responsible leaders 
of Anglicanism to accept an arrangement by which denominational 
instruction should retain a place within schools which had ceased to 
be denominational, but also it involved so great an exaggeration of 

, denominational differences and so miserable an excitement of religious 
passions that all hope of reasonable discussion seemed to vanish. In the 
interval which has passed since the rejection of the Bill, a distinct 
change of feeling has made its presence felt within and without the 
ranks of English Churchmen, and although the men who wrecked the 
fair hopes of a national settlement at the end of 1906 are still as reck- 
less and confident as ever, there are many signs that they are no 
longer accepted as trustworthy exponents of popular opinion on 
either side of the great controversy. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
regrets for the failure of Mr. Birrell’s measure expressed even by men 
who lent themselves more or less actively to the vehement agitation 
by which that failure was effected ; and it may fairly be supposed that, 
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if the secrets of all hearts were disclosed, the acknowledgment of such 
regrets would be seen to bear but a small proportion to the number of 
those who feel them. Thus there has been a certain improvement 
in the temper of Churchmen, which may be set against the worsening 
of the general situation. The new Education Bill must be judged less 
on its merits than in relation to the general situation which the rejection 
of Mr. Birrell’s measure has created. Its author has described it both 
as a ‘sword ’ and as an ‘ olive-branch’ ; and the descriptions, though 
hard to reconcile, are not inapplicable. The Bill has both characters : 
it is a ‘sword’ in the single-school districts, and an ‘ olive-branch ’ 
in the rest of the country. In the one, the attempt to find some 
working arrangement for perpetuating denominational instruction 
within the schools has not been renewed, and since in its default 
nothing remained but either an acceptance of the existing system 
or its abolition sans phrase, the Government has naturally adopted 
the latter course : in the other, the suggestion of ‘ contracting out,’ 
which appeared to commend itself to some leaders of denominationalism 
a year ago, has been adopted. It is difficult to blame the Government 
- either for accepting as final the violent refusal of Mr. Birrell’s proposals 
for the rural schools, or for crediting with sincerity the language 
as to the policy of ‘ contracting out ’ which was freely used by Church- 
men in the course of the controversy which preceded the final rejection 
of his Bill. The Government is fairly entitled to demand that these 
circumstances shall not be left out of reckoning when the present Bill 
is under discussion. It represents not the best policy in itself, but the 
best possible in the actual situation. In placing the new proposals 
before Parliament care has been taken to make it clear that they will 
not be renewed. This, we are assured, is the last attempt which the 
Liberal party will make to preserve in a State system of elementary 
schools the teaching of-religion as a regular element in education. 
Apart from assurances to this effect, it could hardly be supposed by 
any serious observer of the course of public opinion that after two 
Bills had been rejected by the advocates of denominational religion 
any Liberal Government would repeat the vain effort which had 
already wasted so much Parliamentary time and endangered so much 
electoral support. None can fail to observe the growing impatience 
of the non-denominational public. The Labour members are perhaps 
better entitled to attention, when elementary education is the subject 
under discussion, than any other section of the House of Commons, 
for they alone have a clear right to plead a direct personal concern in 
the conduct of schools to which their own children are compelled 
to resort; they alone can with a clear title speak for the parents ; 
and they better than the rest can appraise the actual effect of these 
controversies on the ordinary procedure of the schools. It is deeply 
and sadly suggestive that the Labour members are professedly favour- 
able to what is called the secular system of education, and that on no 
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ground of dislike to Christianity, but solely on that of a disgust of 
denominational strife. The Labour members have other uses to 
which they desire to put the time of Parliament than that of hearing 
the wearisome iteration of worn-out platitudes which have been 
dinned into their ears for years past, and have long lost all interest 
and relevance. They do not wish to learn from the orators of the 
Opposition what are the first principles of parental duty and the 
primary needs of the children of the working classes. In truth these 
educational debates are becoming not only wearisome but ridiculous, 
and the danger is neither unreal nor remote that, if the present situation 
is protracted, the cause of religion in the State schools will be lost in 
an outburst of irrepressible contempt. In these circumstances an 
opportunity is presented to those numerically small, but well-organised 
and persistent, factions, which desire the secularising of the national 
system of education for reasons, which have little to do with the interest 
of education. The secularist and the sacerdotalist find their advan- 
tage when fundamental Christianity is disavowed by Christian men, 
and thé notion of a common teaching of religion to English children 
is ridiculed by the very persons who might be supposed most eagerly 
to desire it. The Labour members, however, are not alone in their 
disgust of the religious controversy ; the ordinary citizen, who is after 
all the principal factor in English politics, though commonly the 
factor which comes latest into the discussion of controverted questions, 
is also growing impatient : his intelligence, which though somewhat 
slow is generally sound, is taking account of the men who obstruct 
a settlement of a dispute which no longer interests or amuses, and it 
is not favourably impressed. How long, he begins to ask, is the road 
to be blocked by this parsons’ quarrel? When will the white ties 
and cassocks be swept out of the arena? Even the ordinary citizen 
shows signs of restiveness, and begins to make it clear that unless a 
settlement is reached, and that quickly, he is well disposed to let the 
secularist factions have their way and make peace in their own fashion. 
Yet this impatience, eminently natural and little to be blamed, is a 
temper equally unfortunate and unreasonable, and if it be allowed 
to determine the final settlement of this long controversy will, as we 
have pointed out, inflict on the nation a deep and lasting injury. 
It is the purpose of this paper, first, to state the problem which awaits 
solution, next to appraise the interests which have to be reckoned 
with, and to examine some much-pressed contentions which confuse 
the issues at stake. Finally, it is designed to indicate some reasons 
why the present writer is disposed to think that Mr. McKenna’s Bill, 
although in its present form unacceptable, might be the basis of an 
educational settlement. 





THE EDUCATIONAL ORISIS 


I. Tue Prosiem Statep 


The denominational schools represent a past phase of English 
politics, a phase in which the Government of the country was still 
largely in the hands of the upper classes, when the traditions of the 

_aristocratic epoch were still powerful, when throughout the rural 
districts the parson and the squire, representing the allied and dominant 
interests of Church and land, ruled without serious rivalry. Educa- 
tion crept slowly into recognition as the humble handmaid of the 
parochial system. The knowledge of the three R’s was charitably 
provided to the villagers by the same persons, and with the same 
sentiments, as those which bestowed the gifts at Christmas, and 
interfered with patriarchal freedom in the economy of the cottages. 
It may be frankly admitted, as indeed in justice it should be admitted, 
that from hall and rectory much good was bestowed upon the depen- 
dent communities of rustic folk, that in the actual ignorance which 
clouded their minds, and the deeply impressed habit of submission 
which enfeebled their character, this patriarchal government was 
indispensable. Obviously, however, these conditions could not last 
when the democratic changes which marked the nineteenth century 
began to have their effect. The control of the village schools is 
almost the last vestige of the pre-democratic epoch, and its survival 
is due to causes which are not wholly creditable to the English charac- 
ter. When in 1870 the nation recognised its concern with the educa- 
tion of the people, it found this network of denominational schools in 
existence, and it accepted what it found as. the basis of a system 
which should correspond with the actual requirements of a rapidly 
increasing population. The cities compelled the interference of the 
nation, for in the cities the aristocratic system could not pretend to 
satisfy the popular necessities. In the thirty-eight years which have 
passed since a national obligation in the matter of education was 
recognised, two things of cardinal importance have happened. The 
rural districts have ceased to be isolated; and the democracy has 
attained self-conscious maturity. It is no longer possible to maintain 
an aristocratic régime in the country; the government of hall and 
rectory must give place to popular government. It is easy to show 
that the change will in many directions be a change for the worse, 
that the squire and the parson were often far better informed and 
larger minded men than the ruling villagers; that many mistakes 
have been and are being made, and much money wasted under the 
new arrangements ; but all this will not affect the question. The 
demand of the democracy is self-government, not good government, 
and the only road to good government is, on democratic principles, 
self-government. It ought to be the postulate of the educational con- 
troversy that denominational schools eo nomine should cease, and be re- 
placed by schools which are, in the full sense of the term, public schools. 
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Indeed, it might seem that this postulate had been conceded by all 
parties, for it has been formally accepted in Parliament by the leaders 
of both sides that public control and no religious tests for State 
servants—the two grand conditions of the public service in a free 
modern democracy—shall henceforth prevail in the educational system 
of the country. These two conditions are manifestly destructive of the 
denominational school, the one of its administrative arrangements, 
the other of its religious ‘atmosphere.’ The problem which emerges 
from this situation is that of the possibility of including religion in the 
curriculum of schools which are controlled by the public, and have 
teachers who are religiously untested. Let it be noted that, even if in 
recognition of the past services of the denominations, and in considera- 
tion of the great economy thus effected, the democracy could have 
waived its natural and legitimate demand, there were two reasons 
why this dereliction of duty was impossible. The Nonconformists 
declined any longer to acquiesce in the denominational system ; and the 
denominations perforce confessed themselves quite unable to maintain 
it. When the public contributions to the denominational schools 
had increased until, by the Act of 1902, the entire cost of maintenance 
had been transferred to the State, it became manifest that denomi- 
nationalism was as an educational instrument exhausted, and that 
the hour of its formal extinction had struck.' The democracy must 
take over the control, as it has already taken over the maintenance, 
of the schools. Must this new control necessitate the secularising of 
the curriculum? The answer to this question turns on a single point. 
If religious teaching is impossible save in denominational forms, then 
clearly a State system must be secular, but if there be among the . 
masses of the citizens a general religious agreement, which, albeit 
compatible with a large variety of denominational systems, is capable 
of finding effective expression in a common teaching of fundamentals, 
then there can be no valid reason why the educational scheme, which 
reflects the will of the nation as a whole, should not include such a 
teaching of those fundamentals with respect to which a true agreement 
exists. Here it may be objected that in point of fact the religion of the 
nation is denominational, and can only be truly represented by deno- 
minational teaching. It is even urged in some quarters that by ruling 
out denominational teaching the democracy is sinning against its 
own principles, and in the vulgar phrase, ‘ cutting off its nose to spite 
its face.’ An examination of the facts, however, will show that if 
there be any national Christianity, that is any Christianity generally 
accepted by the masses of the people, it is certainly not denominational 


1 It is, however, but fair to remember that the ‘intolerable strain’ which com- 
pelled the legislation of 1902 had its origin solely in the constant increase of the cost 
of education. The contributions of the supporters of denominational schools, so far 
from falling off, had considerably increased ; but they could not keep pace with the 
ever-waxing requirements of national education. 
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in the rigid sense of those vehement denominationalists who refuse to ~ 
contemplate as either desirable or legitimate any common teaching of 
fundamentals. This point deserves the most careful examination. 
It is surely no unreasonable supposition that an earnest tenure of 
denominational ‘ over-beliefs’ will at least induce an observance 
. of denominational rules. We may assume that the number of com- 
municants is a trustworthy indication of the number of convinced 
and rigid denominationalists. In the year 1907 the Easter communi- 
cants of the Church of England were estimated to number 2,103,902 
in a population of about 34,000,000. The term ‘communicant,’ 
however, includes both sexes, and all ages from eleven years and 
upwards. It is probably an excessive estimate that one-fifth of the 
total number consists of males of full age. Accepting that propor- 
tion as sufficiently accurate for the purpose of the present argument, 
we get a total of about 420,000 male communicants of full age. The 
Parliamentary electors of England and Wales, who by no means 
include all the adult males of full age, number more than five and a 
half millions. When less than one in thirteen of the electors is a 
communicant, it would seem certain either that the great majority 
of the: nation is not Christian at all, or that its Christianity tends to 
take other than a rigidly denominational form. The ‘Free Churches’ 
claim to have over two million communicants, and if they be added to 
the Anglicans, we should have one-sixth of the electors on a very 
liberal estimate included in the list of genuine denominationalists ; 
' but we may well leave the ‘ Free Churches’ out of reckoning, since 
(with the exception of the Roman Catholics) they offer no objection 
to a common teaching of fundamentals. Moreover, if the actual 
instruction given in the denominational schools be considered, it will 
be found to correspond far more closely with the undenominational 
type than with that which is now insisted upon by the exponents of 
denominationalism. The substance of the Catechism is admittedly 
undenominational. The Bible has been taught in all the elementary 
schools by the same methods, and by teachers trained for the most part 
in the same training colleges. This Bible teaching has in all the 
schools formed by far the greatest portion of the instruction, and it 
cannot fairly be described as other than undenominational. Indeed, 
the often insisted upon fact, that there is no religious controversy in 
the schools themselves, is properly éxplicable by this very circum- 
stance, that the teaching given has matched the essentially unde- 
nominational type of Christianity which most English folk profess. 
This same circumstance explains also the singular failure of the deno- 
minational schools to impress on the children any strong attachment 
to denominational Christianity. No complaint is more often heard 
on Church platforms than the failure of the Church schools to turn 
out Churchmen ; but the reason is more honourable than the com- 
plainants imagine. The Church of-England has in the main acted 
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in the spirit of a national Church, and disdained the lower character of a 
denomination, when it has put its hand to the task of national educa- 
tion ; and by this honourable self-suppression it has been permitted 
to teach the elements of the Christian religion far beyond the narrow 
confines of its own strict adherents. In recent years, unhappily, the 
purely denominational elements in the Church have attained a dan- 
gerous prominence, and a new attitude has become habitual .among 
many, perhaps most, of the clergy. The result has been, what a calm 
review of the national religion would suggest, suspicion, loss of influence, 
a bitterness previously unknown, finally a crisis. 

To these considerations must be added the unquestionable fact 
that there has been no evidence of any dislike of the undenominational 
instruction given in the schools created under the Education Acts. 
These schools have mainly been provided in the urban areas where 
the Church of England is generally thought to have its main strength : 
they cannot number among their scholars less than a million children 
whose parents are Churchfolk, and yet there has been no use made 
of the conscience clause to withdraw the children from teaching 
which; if we may believe the self-appointed exponents of parental 
wishes, does violence to the most cherished convictions of this great 
multitude of parents. The non-use of the conscience clause has often 
enough been adduced by Churchmen as evidence that the alleged 
dissatisfaction of Dissenters with the religious teaching given in the 
Church schools has no real existence ; the argument cannot be less 
cogent when it is advanced in support of the contention that Church 
parents are equally satisfied with the teaching provided in the State 
schools. The conclusion of all this is sufficiently plain. There is 
nothing to disallow, and everything to recommend, a common teaching 
of fundamental Christianity to English children. The uncompromising 
denominationalism which finds utterance on the lips of the self- 
appointed champions of English parents has no existence, happily, 
in the minds of the parents themselves. The symbol and inevitable 
text-book of such common teaching is the Bible. There is no possible 
alternative. The Prayer-book is notoriously unacceptable to all but 
the members of the Church of England. It could not be reasonably 
suggested as a manual for the use of Nonconformists. The Bible is 
equally revered by all Protestant Christians, and forms an obvious 
and satisfying instrument for their common education. 

The absence of religious tests in the case of the school teachers 
presents a difficulty far more apparent than real. For, in the first 
place, the task of the teacher is hardly to be described as the teaching 
of religion. His duty, as any one who knows the actual working of 
an elementary school is well aware, is to a great extent mechanical, 
getting the children to learn by heart facts and passages of Scripture, 
and giving them explanations which have but little to do with belief 


in the deep spiritual sense. This is as truly the case in a denominational ' 
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as in an undenominational school. So far as this ‘ religious teaching ’ 
is concerned, the question of the teacher’s personal convictions does 

~ not necessarily enter into the practical question, and his denomina- 
tional connexions are quite irrelevant. Next, it is to be remembered 
that any form of subscription is little likely to provide any effectual 
protection against personal insincerity. 

Probably it will be found that, beyond the obvious provision of 
safeguards against involuntary teaching on the one hand and dis- 
qualifying ignorance on the other, nothing can be done or needs to 
be done to secure against a risk which, though easily capable of highly 
alarming description on the partisan platform, is really slight in 
itself and in the actual circumstances remote.’ 

In this connexion reference may fitly be made to the deplorable 
habit, which this controversy has developed among the fiercer con- 
troversialists, of applying to practical arrangements a relentless and 
apprehensive logic which ignores the probabilities of actual life 
and is profoundly unreasonable. Is the Apostles’ Creed offered as a 
rallying point for sound undenominationalism? We are at once 
warned by the scrupulous advocate of undogmatic Christianity that 
there is the most serious risk that the children’s minds will be per- 
verted by unsound handling of the clause which speaks of ‘ the holy 
Catholic Church.’ As if, in point of fact, the ordinary English Christian 
saw nothing in that clause but the pros and cons of ‘ Apostolic succes- 
sion’! It would be as reasonable to suggest that the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments were incompetent to serve as instruments 
of undenominational teaching because in good sooth there are frightful 
possibilities of the ‘new criticism’ about both formularies, and 
‘the Sabbatarian question, to say nothing of Socialism, Christian and 
otherwise, lurks beneath the text of the Decalogue! The rigorous 
logic of fanaticism is the despair of common-sense, and human life 
could not proceed for one hour if the indispensable procedures of 
daily use and wont had to satisfy the conscientious apprehensions 
which are freely expressed in this unhappy strife. It is the most 
unfortunate of circumstances that men like Lord Halifax and Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, and a host of less-known individuals clerical and 
lay, whose hobby is the hair-splitting controversy of theological 
specialists, and whose interests are predominantly ecclesiastical, 
should have been allowed to move into the front line of educational 
discussion, and darken counsel by their subtle dialectic and insatiable 
suspicion. If the robust good sense of average Englishmen had 
been able to have free play, a modus vivendi reflecting the kindly 
and honest habits of common life would long ago have been found. 


? On these points I take leave to refer to what I have said in Religion in the 
Schools '(Macmillan, 1906). See the chapters entitled ‘Of the Bible as the 
Manual of Fundamental Christianity,’ and ‘Of the Teachers in the State Schools.’ 
In this connexion the character of the training colleges has primary importance. 
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Unless the handling of practical questions can be resumed by those 
whose interest is not the pleasant excitement of so-called religious 
controversy but a reasonable working arrangement, there will be no 
escape from existing confusions save by the unhappy plan of the 
Secularists. 

From all this the conclusion appears to be evident, viz. that there 
is nothing in the conditions of a State-system of elementary schools 
which properly prohibits the teaching of those religious fundamentals 
on which, in spite of their denominational divisions, English people 
areagreed. The establishment of such a system, however, is obstructed 
by the existing interests, material.and sentimental. 


II. THe VesteD INTERESTS 


First of all there are the school buildings, held in many cases 
under trusts, which require denominational instruction. Next, 
there are the moral claims of those builders and supporters of schools 
who have demonstrated by the logic of personal sacrifice that they 
are conscientiously averse from undenominational teaching. Lastly, 
there are the claims of those parents who are definitely attached to 
denominational methods and would feel themselves aggrieved if 
existing facilities were abolished. The first case is sufficiently simple, 
and can be dealt with by the now familiar method of overriding the 
trust-deeds by Act of Parliament. No one will seriously maintain 
that the national will in the matter of education is to be for ever 
limited by the arrangements agreed upon by the Committee of the 
‘National Society.” When the legal difficulty is removed, there 
remains nothing but the question of fair compensation. In view 
of the fact that these buildings were originally erected for educa- 
tional purposes, and have been maintained by moneys contributed 
under the compulsion, indirect but none the less real, of the law, it is 
hard to see what ‘ property’ exists in them when their educational 
function ceases. Their parochial uses, apart from education, have 
been considerable ; and these ought fairly to be provided for, if the 
buildings are taken over by the State. The case of the genuinely 
‘ voluntary ’ schools must be sharply distinguished from that of the 
ordinary ‘denominational’ schools; broadly this is the distinction 
between the single-school areas and the towns. It would be clearly 
unjust to make no difference between schools which have been kept 
in being solely because they represented an economy, and schools 
which were only maintained at an evident and considerable sacrifice. 


I agree [said Mr. Balfour at Manchester in 1895] that if voluntary schools 
do not represent great voluntary effort they will probably lose their value and 
their efficiency. But while they represent great voluntary effort, while they 
are the outward and visible sign of a great feeling in the country among parents 
that their children should be educated in the faith of their fathers, then they 
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deserve, and ought to receive, something more than this bare treatment. And” ; 
will anybody deny that the voluntary schools of this country answer to the 
requirements which I have just enumerated ? 


It may be replied to this challenge, that few persons acquainted 
with the history of the ‘ voluntary’ schools as a whole, and with the 
methods by which they have been maintained up to the present, 
would allow that in the true sense of the words they ‘represented 
great voluntary effort,’ at least so far as the last two generations 
are concerned. At the same time, there are a certain number of 
urban schools of which Mr. Balfour’s words would be true. They 
have been maintained alongside of the State schools, and the men 
who have subscribed to their building and maintenance have also 
paid their school rate.’ Some form of ‘ contracting out’ would seem 
to be the obvious course to take with these schools. Moreover, a 
distinction ought te be made between the sacrifices of individuals 
which may have their source in proselytising designs, and those 
of denominational parents which have a worthier origin in genuine 
concern for the spiritual welfare of their children. The former 
deserve little consideration from the State: the latter merit very 
generous treatment. If a system of ‘contracting out’ could be 
devised by which a clear revelation of parental choice could be secured 
without any undue burden being laid on the parental purse, or any 
educational disadvantage incurred, the case of these schools would 
be easily dealt with. Nothing can be more offensive to the self-respect 
of a free democracy than the claim on the part of wealthy individuals 
to impose their own religious preferences on the poor by no better 
title than that of their wealth ; yet it may well be the case that very 
much of the money contributed to ‘ voluntary ’ schools has no better 
explanation, and is wrongly adduced in argument to prove the will 
of the people. Even the most ardent advocate for ‘ voluntary’ 
schools will hardly maintain that if Mr. Carnegie were to transfer his 
interest from free libraries and church organs to the extension and 
maintenance of Church schools, the nation would not be entitled 
to set aside the argument of conscience, and to refuse the evidence 
of parental conviction offered by his benefactions. The case of Mr. 
Carnegie would only differ in scale from that of countless subscribers 
to ‘voluntary’ schools. The amount subscribed is no safe indication 
of the desires of the parents. All this points to the necessity of 
authorising the payment of fees in any schools allowed to ‘ contract 
out’ of the State system. There remains the case of parents, mostly 
living in the single-school districts, who have a genuine preference for 


* It must not, however, be forgotten that since 1902 rating for elementary schools 
has been universal, and consequently that voluntary contributions, even in single- 
school areas, have acquired a new moral impressiveness as expressing a genuine 
sacrifice on the part of subscribers. Besides a very large sum has been raised for 
school buildings in the last six years. 
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denominational instruction. How ought they to be dealt with ? 
Certainly no self-respecting State could recognise such a right of the 
individual parent as that which has recently been urged. The parent 
as such has no place in a democratic system of government. As citizen 
he has his opportunity of determining the course of legislation, and™ 
he must accept the consequences of being unable to persuade his fellow- 
citizens to share his views. To this disadvantage there should in any 
righteously governed State be one limitation, namely, that imposed 
by the inalienable rights of the individual conscience. This limitation 
is expressed and satisfied, so far as is humanly possible, by the con- 
science clause. It was precisely to save the right of the dissentient 
parent that the conscience clause was devised, for the child cannot be 

. supposed to have any conscience, and must be wholly represented 
by its parent. The notion that every parent may demand from the 
State such religious education for his child as he personally prefers 
is preposterous. It would involve the school in anarchy, and reduce 
popular government to an absurdity. It may pair in unreasonableness 
with the kindred claim to pay no rates of which the individual rate- 
payer does not approve the object. Passive resistance and the right 
of the parent are two fallacies, coined in the educational controversy, 
which reflect little credit on the common-sense of those who coined 
them. In the mouth of denominationalists the demand for this 
parental right is utterly absurd, for the ‘denomination’ is quite 
other than the ‘parent,’ and the denominational schools.represent 
the charity of the wealthy, or the economy of the thrifty, or the 
ardour of the zealot, hardly ever the free choice of the humble parent. 
Had such a parental right been recognised in the past, or were it 
seriously exercised in the present, there would be no denominational 
monopoly in the rural districts, and probably no denominational 
schools at all. Putting aside as absurd the right of the individual 
parent to anything more than what as citizen he can secure, there is 
to be considered the equitable claim to relief of those parents who 
are attached to a system which the State, after accepting for many 
years, has decided for reasons of its own to alter. Saving always the 
requirements of educational efficiency and school discipline, can any 
relief be given? It is not easy to discover any valid reason for 
returning a negative answer to this question. Some facilities for 
denominational instruction, to be given by representatives of the 
denomination during school hours in lieu of the undenominational 
teaching provided by the school curriculum, would appear to be 
an obvious and easy satisfaction for a demand, the substantial justice 
of which cannot be disputed. 


Ill. Mr. McKenwa’s Briuu 


The competence of the new Education Bill to secure general 
acceptance appears to depend on two points. In the single-school 
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districts there must be provision made for the casé of parents who ~ 
desire denominational instruction for their children, and the con- 
tracting out conditions in the urban areas must be such as neither to 
endanger educational efficiency nor to press unduly on the poorer 
parents. With these additions, neither of which violates its main 
principles, the Bill provides a basis on which men of good will might 
‘each agreement. It can inflict no injury on any Nonconformist, 
that during the religious instruction the children withdrawn under the 
conscience clause should be taught the Catechism instead of being set 
down to some secular subject, always provided that the Catechism 
be taught by the representative and at the cost of the Church of 
England. The less friction involved in the change of system the more 
chance there is of its easy acceptance by all parties concerned. No 
democratic principle would be violated by the granting of facilities, 
and, as has already been shown, equity demands that they should be 
granted. It is easy to imagine reluctance to concede to the teachers 
in the rural schools the right to act as the paid representatives of the 
Church for the purpose of giving denominational instruction, and it is 
not a matter which ought to be insisted upon to the. point of preventing 
a settlement, yet there are reasons why it might well be worth the 
while of the Liberal party to concede this liberty. In the first place 
limitations on the liberty of individuals are undesirable in themselves, 
and peculiarly repugnant to the genius of Liberalism rightly so called. 
Next, the employment of the teachers would avoid the risk to discipline 
which the introduction of untrained volunteers into the schools 
necessarily involves, and the remuneration which the volunteers would 
receive would be a welcome addition to stipends which are even now 
by no means lavish. More than this, however, is the effect on the 
comfort of the teachers in the villages and small country towns. 
Anything which tends to drive a wedge between them and the society 
with which they are connected is unfortunate in itself, and tends to 
diminish the happiness of their lives. Apart from the miserable 
suspicions of controversy, who can doubt that the more genial and 
intimate the relationship in which the village teacher stands towards 
the leading factors of village life, the more pleasant and serviceable 
will be his or her lot, and for a hundred most valid reasons the resident 
clergy will always be a leading, perhaps the leading, influence in rural 
life. Why drive a wedge between the teachers and the clergy ? Since 
the latter will in the future cease to be the official superiors of the 
former, why should not another kind of association be encouraged 
between them, freer and kindlier than before? Life is dull and 
lonely for the teachers in the rural districts. An ill service is done 
them by any legislation, however well intended, which tends to isolate 
them more than is inevitable. Who stands to gain by these churlish 
prohibitions? Not the parents, for they will have to put up with 
less competent teachers ; not the children, for they will be the worse 
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instructed ; not the Nonconformists, for the teaching will be outside 
the school control, and paid for by denominational funds to which 
they do not contribute ; not, as we have seen, the teachers themselves, 
for they will be limited invidiously in their personal liberty, and 
perhaps reduced to an embarrassing idleness while the majority of the 
children are handed over to untrained and perhaps inefficient volun- 
teers. Common-sense and good feeling seem to combine in the con- 
clusion that, if the teachers desire to give the denominational teaching, 
they should be free to do so as the agents of the denomination to which 
they themselves belong. When the Church of England is called upon 
to submit to a great sacrifice of prestige and sentiment, it might well 
seem the course of prudence to make the transition as easy as possible, 
for upon the good will of the Church of England the efficient manage- 
ment of the rural schools must always in great measure depend. Nor 
do I think that the Church has deserved so ill of the nation as to merit 
less than large consideration in this matter. 

The proposed treatment of the urban problem is beset with much 
difficulty, and presents a more serious embarrassment to those who are 
seeking an equitable and lasting educational concordat. 

Theoretically there is no objection to ‘ contracting out,’ and it is 
not to be denied that its appearance in the Government Bill reflects 
the insistence of the denominationalists themselves at an earlier stage 
of the controversy. Nevertheless, the practical objections are so 
formidable that it may be doubted whether that part of the scheme 
can be maintained. There is an unanimity of opposition from the 
representatives of education. We should be returning, they say, to 
that bad stage of ‘intolerable strain’ from which the Act of 1902 
released us. A whole crowd of difficult questions affecting the position 
of the teachers relatively to the profession as a whole, the rights of the 
children to share in the general provision of educational advantages, 
the capacity of the parents in the poorest districts to pay the requisite 
fees, the competence of the managers to guarantee the permanence of 
the schools, and so forth, are raised by the proposal. It is pointed 
out that in some parts of the country, as in Lancashire, the majority 
of the schools would contract out of the national system, with the 
result that a minority of schools would have a monopoly of access to 
the rates. It is certain that, unless the proposed grant were greatly 
increased, none but a few schools in well-to-do neighbourhoods would 
be able to maintain themselves. Finally, it is urged that there is 
nothing to set against these formidable disadvantages. No grievance 
will have been removed, for no grievance exists in the urban areas, 
where there is a choice of schools. The one educational advantage 
offered by ‘ contracting out’ is the preservation of a variety of school 
types, but this advantage is illusory when it becomes evident that 
most part of the denominational schools could not afford to‘ contract 
out’ on the Government terms. The suggestion has been made in 
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some quarters, and gains strength the more. it is considered, that 
the Government might wisely drop the ‘ contracting out’ clauses, and 
limit the Bill to the single-school areas, where admittedly a grievance 
exists. If, however, the ‘ passive resister ’"—that calamitous figure in 
politics, which draws the homage of all partisans alike—should make 
such a solution of the problem impossible, then it would seem better 
to follow some such course as that indicated by the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and by a liberal provision of facilities make it worth while for the saner 
denominationalists to come into the national system. 

Here, however, an obstacle emerges in the Roman Catholics and 
in the Jews—small minorities, largely alien in race, as well as sharply 
marked off from the generality of English folk in creed. How can 
they be dealt with except by some arrangement of ‘ contracting out’ ? 
and if their case necessitates the adoption of this educationally unsound 
arrangement, how can its extension to the whole body of denominational 
schools be avoided? Is it beyond the resources of statesmansbip 
to recognise the unique character of these non-national minorities, and 
to provide for them apart from the local system altogether? It 
seems absurd that the Roman Catholics and Jews should call the tune 
for the English people. 

The case of the elementary schools cannot be severed from that of 
the training colleges. If the latter remain effectively denominational, 
the former might safely become undenominational. Here, perhaps, 
the Government might find the basis of an arrangement with the 
Church of England. On the one side, that of the Church, the great 
renunciation of a privileged position in the schools might be made 
frankly, if, on the other side, that of the Government, the security 
for the Christian training of the teachers, which can only be provided 
by the definitely Christian character of the training colleges, were as 
frankly conceded. Mr. McKenna has taken a long step towards a 
concordat in the provisions of his Bill which define ‘ Cowper-Temple 
teaching,’ and give it ‘ fixity of tenure’ within the schools which 
may be given up by the Church. If to these provisions could be added 
the security for the quality of the Bible teaching which the Christian 
training of the teachers implies, there would be removed from many 
minds the most serious argument against accepting a settlement on 
the lines of the Bill. 

Two years ago the present writer- addressed a letter to Mr. 
McKenna’s predecessor, which is here reproduced as exactly expressing 
what he would now wish to urge on Mr. McKenna himself. 


._H. Henstry: Henson. 


March 18th, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Birrett,—I am confident that you will not resent my taking so 
much advantage of your kindness as to address you on one point which appears. 
to me to have very considerable importance. - 
Vou. LXIII—No, 374 FP 
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The difficulty of meeting the argument against a common religious instruc- 
tion in the State schools, which is based on the possibility of the irreligious or 
non-religious character of Teachers, from whom the State, for reasons of its own, 
declines to take any securities as to the existence and quality of religious belief, 
will be allowed to be one of the most embarrassing elements in a very difficult 
problem. In the event (which I suppose to be not improbable) that no other 
security can be offered than that provided by the conscience of the individual 
Teacher, it appears that exceptional importance attaches to the indirect security 
for religious efficiency which may be found in the system under which the 
Teachers have been trained. If under the new Act it will still be possible to 
show that the most part of the Teachers have been trained in Denominational 
Colleges, a considerable step will have been taken towards reconciling serious 
Churchmen to that absence of ‘tests,’ which at first view seems to them 
extremely alarming. 

I venture, therefore, to submit to you a few considerations which do appear 
to me weighty in this connexion, and to express my personal desire that you 
may find it possible to preserve such advantages as the State gives now to the 
Denominational Training Colleges. 

I. The argument for simple Biblical Instruction as properly adapted to young 
children does not apply to the Students in the Training Colleges. They are at 
the very age when personal convictions are formed, and when those convictions 
express themselves most imperatively in religious acts. The Religion of 
Adolescence must be denominational, and cannot without grave injury be 
deprived of denominational fellowship and enthusiasm. 

II. The best interests of effective collegiate life will be served by retaining 
the Denominational Character of the Training Colleges. I would remind you 
that the ranks of the Elementary School Teachers are very largely recruited 
from the Artisan Class, and that in consequence those Teachers are more than 
commonly dependent on the Training College for the shaping of character and 
the acquirement of sound principles. In these respects there is no adequate 
substitute for the discipline and worship of a Denominational College. 

III. The moral quality of the Training which the Teachers receive in the 
Training Colleges depends mainly on the tone of the College-life, and this is 
almost entirely determined by personal influence of the Staff of the College. 
Experience demonstrates, I think, that the best kind of man, with the morally- 
richest influence on others, is far more likely to be a man of strong and earnest 
denominational convictions than not. The pastoral spirit—if I may adopt a 
conventional phrase—which is intimately connected with an earnest piety, 
commonly attaches itself to the closer fellowship and more intimate religious 
association of a distinct Church. The State will be well advised if in this 
respect it accepts a gift from Denominational Christianity, which is most valu- 
able in itself, and most necessary to the sound working of a common system of 
Education, but which from its own resources the State cannot secure. 

IV. I believe that you will find among educational authorities a very 
emphatic assertion of the superior efficiency of Denominational Colleges. There 
is more enthusiasm, a happier and richer moral tone, a keenness, and an esprit 
de corps which has nothing at all corresponding to it in the chill and artificial 
atmosphere of an undenominational Training College. .I repeat, that—in view 
of the social type mainly represented by the students—these qualities are of 
special importance. 

The idea has more than once crossed my mind that something might be 
gained by connecting the sacrifice of Denominationalism in the Schools with a 
better security for Denominationalism in the Training Colleges, by allocating 
the money paid for the fabrics to the provision of such Colleges. I do feel very 
strongly that it is really worth while surrendering something of what is called 
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‘democratic principle’ in order to secure an equitable settlement which, how- 
ever denounced at the moment when passions of conflict are running high, will 
grow steadily stronger, and secure an ever more general and willing acceptance 
because it really leaves no grievance. 

With many apologies for intruding on you so long a letter when your time 
must be overfilled with work, 

IT am, 
Most faithfully yours, 
H. Henstey Henson. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ANOMALIES OF CIVILISATION 


A PERIL TO INDIA 


By far the most important problem of modern times in the domain of 
practical politics is the future relation of the East and the West. 
Their impact has created a movement which was inevitable and, in 
some instances, desired ; but which is nevertheless regarded in militant 
sections of the Western world with the fear which overtakes all mono- 
polists on the least appearance of competition. Under the influence 
of this feeling what might be welcomed as signs of progress is labelled 
‘unrest’; and European nations of diverse tendencies are invited 
to close up their ranks, for the spirit of the age must be kept in check 
from doing its work among Eastern races. How long these 
efforts and exhortations will succeed in maintaining the present state 
it is impossible to tell, but it is somewhat incongruous to find the 
same sentiment which is honoured in one continent condemned in 
another ; whilst expressions carried from the West to the East either 
lose their significance or connote different ideas. Thus what is 
‘ patriotism ’ in Europe becomes ‘ fanaticism’ in Africa and Asia; 
and the desire for progress and development, ‘ restlessness ’ in Eastern 
lands. 

It is not necessary to go far back into history to show the influence 
mere names have exercised on the destinies of the human race; we 
have an interesting illustration in our own times. A few years ago 
‘ Spread-eagleism ’ was used for mere purposes of ridicule ; christened 
‘ Imperialism ’ it has acquired a holy meaning—it sanctifies crusades 
against the liberty of weaker States. Not only has the Empire of 
Great Britain an imperial policy which has enabled it to appropriate 
vast territories in every part of the globe, but the mighty Republics 
of the United States of America and of France have similar policies 
of an equally decided character. One would have thought that 
‘Imperialism’ was inconsistent with ‘Republicanism,’ but here 
come into play some of those anomalies which make modern civilisation, 
with its mixture of humbug and hypocrisy, such an interesting 
study. 

In the Middle Ages religion furnished the pretext for the spoliation 
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and enslavement of alien races. In the fifteenth century the Pope 
divided the world beyond Christendom between the Portuguese and 
the Spaniards. In the prosecution of the task imposed on them by 
the Head of the Church, the Portuguese in the East Indies, the Span- 
iards in the West, made hecatombs of races and civilisations. Spanish 
ferocity caused the destruction of three brilliant civilisations so 
widely apart as the Moorish, the Aztec, and the Peruvian, and reduced 
to helotage three fine races. ‘Spain,’ said an American Senator in 
the late Hispano-American war, ‘ set up more crosses in more lands, 
beneath more skies, and under them butchered more people than all the 
nations on earth combined.’ 

To-day other shibboleths have taken the place of older ones; 
religion has made room for what is called ‘ Western civilisation.’ 
‘The white man’s burden’ has elbowed out the Gospel, whilst trade 
has become more important than ‘ evangelisation.’ Although the 
missionary, in his efforts to avoid martyrdom, has always at his back 
ironclads and big guns, the Bible is not forced upon unwilling people 
with the same fierce proselytising zeal as a few centuries ago ; it is 
' now trade which they are compelled to admit whether they will or 
not. They are no more converted, they are ‘ civilised.’ Civilisation 
is brought to their doors with beat of drums and clangour of arms, in the 
shape of trousers and top-hats, drink, disease, infant-murder and 
prostitution. There was something definite and ennobling in the 
conception of religion ; and though the adoption of a new faith did 
not usually bring the converted equality of rights with the converting 
missionary, soldier or priest, it promised at least some compensation in 
the next world. The new creed does not hold out any such prospect. 
They drink and they die, and there is an end of it. But the fat lands 
remain to reward the labours of the civilised man. In the intensity 
of conviction in his ‘ mission,’ the follower of the new creed rivals 
those of the old. The champion of Jehovah restricted salvation to 
birth in Israel; the champion of ‘ Western civilisation’ confines it 
to a special colour. With him it is a primary article of faith that, 
whatever may be the case in heaven, the kingdom of the earth is for 
the white skin. And the products of the ghetto and the slum are 
equally vehement, equally clamorous in the assertion of special 
claims to civilisation, with the privileges which it carries. 

We are thus face to face with a peculiar situation which in the 
struggle for ‘ grab "—that delightfully simple yet expressive American- 
ism—we have neither the time nor the wish to study ; the incongruity 
does not strike us as anything out of the common. The Pagan Empire 
of Rome extended to all its subjects the rights of citizenship, and_ the 
‘provincial’ was as much entitled to the full enjoyment of those 
privileges as the Roman-born. The Christian Empire of Great 
Britain cannot secure considerate treatment for its ‘ provincials’ in 
its own Colonies. South Africa presents at this moment an extra- 
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ordinary spectacle of what a mixture of high altruistic pretensions and 
rank selfishness can produce in the name of civilisation. 

Probably it will not be disputed that the higher races of India 
have attained a place in the scale of development which compares 
favourably with many nationalities ordinarily regarded as civilised. 
The general diffusion of modern education has brought many of them 
into line with the foremost ranks of culture in the Western world. 
Save among special or backward communities, the spirit of enterprise 
has never been lacking among the people of India ; and the process 
of unification which is in progress in the country has given it an 
extraordinary impetus. Under its impulse many Indians, in the 
pursuit of what, in the parlance of the day, would no doubt be called 
civilised avocations, relying on their status as British subjects, betake 
themselves to British Colonies. They are well-conducted, sober, 
thrifty, law-abiding people ; not a few are highly educated. ‘ Civilisa- 
tion’ meets them at the threshold and brands them as members of an 
inferior race. The Indian may not walk on the same side-path as 
the Italian, the Greek, the Russian, the Jew, or Armenian, or any 
other ‘ white,’ nominal or otherwise ; he may not travel in the same 
railway compartment or ride in the same tram-car ; he may not own 
house or land in his own name ; may not live in the same street, or 
find board or lodging in the same hotel. If a charitable-minded 
innkeeper houses a late arrival left stranded in a strange land, he 
must take his meals either in his own room or some hole-and-corner 
place where he may not be observed by people of the colour-caste to 
which civilisation has given birth. 

The Colonial attitude towards the inhabitants of Great Britain’s 
dependency on the retention of which rests much of the greatness 
of England’s Empire carries one back to the days of the first Hindu 
law-giver. No member of the lower castes could aspire to associate 
with the Brahmin or Kshatriya without making himself liable to 
severe and most disagreeable penalties. Even now the Brahmin 
or Rajpoot sepoy would throw away his food if the shadow of a Sudra 
or non-Brahmin fell across his half-cooked or half-eaten meal. The 
Colonial has in his treatment of certain Asiatic races taken a leaf 
out of the book of Manu, who would brand a Sudra with hot 
iron if he had the temerity to sit on the same bench with a 


Brahmin! This Brahminical exclusiveness is however marked by , 


one remarkable inconsistency. The Ottoman sovereign rules over & 
variety of races. The high character his Moslem subjects bear has 
been testified to by his enemies. But the ‘ civilisation’ of to-day 
does not take into account the virtues of sobriety, cleanliness, tem- 
perance, and honesty. Evidently the modern creed is tinged with a 
certain mediwvalism which tabooes one faith in favour of another. 
It is anomalous to find that whilst Levantines, Jews, Greeks, Maltese, 
and others are welcomed into the Colonial bosom, the clean, sober, 
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honest Moslem is alone classified as an undesirable Asiatic, and sub- 
jected to the humiliating and degrading restrictions which modern 
Brahminism imposes on outsiders. a 

What, however, is more than anomalous is that the subjects of 
a common Sovereign should be denied the ordinary privileges of fair, 
_generous, and considerate treatment. In the recent dispute between 
the Transvaal authorities and the British Indians settled in the Colony, 
which has created such an intense and bitter feeling in India, two 
facts came out in strong relief—the helplessness of the Colonia) Office, 
which kept, metaphorically speaking, wringing its hands over the 
dilemma of the situation ; and the rather whimsical stand made by 
the India Office in favour of Indian chiefs and notables visiting the 
Transvaal ! 

The answer of the Imperial Government to the many appeals that 
were addressed to it during the late crisis conveys a lesson to the 
people of India which they are not likely to ignore. It supplies to 
the advocates of self-government on Colonial lines another powerful 
argument. At present they cannot make an effective retort to the 
insults and humiliations to which they are subjected by the Colonials ; 
nor can they obtain legitimate protection from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Self-government of the kind enjoyed by the Colonials would 
enable them to demand and perhaps secure reciprocity of fair treatment. 
We must not be surprised if some such reasoning enters into the 
conceptions of thoughtful Indians in the future. 

A fortnight ago came the news from Vancouver that a number 
of British Indians, who had been passed by the Dominion authorities, 
wete immediately informed by the provincial officials that they must 
be deported, and on their refusal to re-embark had been ‘ put in 
prison.’ The correspondent telegraphing the news added, ‘ it is now 
generally admitted that ‘“‘ the Natal Act” is ultra vires so far as the 
Japanese or Chinese are concerned. The Indians say they are loyal 
subjects of the King, and ask why if other Asiatics are allowed to land 
they should be forbidden to do so. Many other persons are asking 
the same question. A large proportion of the Indians arriving here 
have served the King in the Army, and the treatment to which they 
are being subjected shocks even exclusionists.’ 

‘, 4s I write comes further news respecting a situation which is 
fast tending to develop into a crisis. This time the Dominion Govern- 
ment itself, taking its stand behind a legal quibble, has added to the 
gravity of the problem that faces the Empire, which is neither exclu- 
sively European nor exclusively Asiatic, but has to maintain, for its 
own sake, a just and equitable balance between the two component 
elements. 

In what even some opponents of Asiatic immigration admit [says the special 
correspondent of the Times] to be an arbitrary and indefensible manner, the 
19th of Mareh 1908. er eeawey 
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Dominion Government has ordered the deportation of the Indians who were 
allowed to land from the Monteagle. ... It appears that seventy-eight of the 
Indians on arriving at Hong-kong from Calcutta were unable to obtain accommo. 
dation in the first steamer, as it was full, and they had to stay at Hong-kong for 
a month. The Dominion Government rules that these immigrants are not to 
be admitted, as they did not come direct from the land of their birth. One hun. 
dred and five Indians came by continuous passage from Calcutta, but the Ottawa 
authorities demand proof that they are the men who purchased the tickets, and 
of course this proof is impossible to furnish. ... I saw the Indians examined 
by the Federal immigration officer on Sunday. Many wore medals won in the 
Sudan and other campaigns, medals which a certain member of the British 
Columbian Legislature recently termed ‘tinpot adornments.’ ... There is in 
Vancouver a well-known Indian official who sails by the Empress of Japan to- 
morrow. He assumes that there will be grave danger of disaffection, even 
mutiny, among the native troops, if these men are deported. I can vouch for 
the fact that there is intense indignation among the Indians. The order spells 
tragedy for them. ‘We are subjects of the King,’ they say, ‘ this is part of the 
King’s dominions. Why do they keep us out ?’ 


A more interesting or more deplorable commentary on the methods 
of civilised government could hardly be furnished by any other incident 
in recent times. Here are the subjects of an Empire which professes 
equal rights for all races and creeds under its sway, and which makes 
in theory equity and fair treatment the corner-stone of its policy, pro- 
ceeding from one part of the King’s dominions to the other. There is 
nothing against their conduct, many of them have served their Sove- 
reign in the profession to which civilisation accords the foremost place 
of honour: they possess the insignia of bravery and good conduct. 
And yet from accident of birth in one continent they are refused 
permission to abide on the soil of a British Colony and subjected to 
treatment which shocks even the advocates of exclusion. The feeling 
which these acts engender in British India can scarcely fail to cause 
some degree of concern among the responsible Ministers of the Crown. 
Nor are they likely to forget that the Indian subjects of the Sovereign 
cannot apprehend the reasons which stand in the way of England 
in securing for them equal rights in other parts of the Empire. To the 
people of India she owes special obligations, both by virtue of her 
pledges and their place in history. Naturally, when the Imperial 
Government acknowledges its inability to insist upon the same treat- 
ment being accorded to them in British Colonies as is accorded to the 
Colonials in India, it is regarded as a lamentable confession of weakness. 
So long as this idea does not take an articulate shape it may perhaps 
be ignored as a factor in Imperial policy, but once it gives rise to a 
comparison, as it has begun to do, between the power of Great Britain 
and that of other States to protect its subjects from humiliations 
and restrictions the matter assumes an aspect that needs serious 
reflection. 

Although little or no analogy exists between the East African 
possessions of England and the South African Colonies, the spirit of 
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exclusiveness and monopoly has begun its work also there. And it is~ 
boldly urged on behalf of the few Europeans that have settled in the 
Protectorate, that British Indians should be debarred from entering 
this part of the King’s dominions. In considering this demand it may 
be useful to remember what the Colonial Under-Secretary of State 
_ said a little while ago at the National Liberal Club, that Indian trade 
had been for generations intimately associated with the whole develop- 
ment of trade and of commerce throughout that tract, and that the 
very maintenance of the authority of the Crown was in the hands of 
Indian soldiers. 

For ages this part of the African continent has been permeated 
by Arab and Indian influence. There are at present, it is stated on 
good authority, nearly 30,000 Asiatics settled in the country, pro- 
sperous merchants, officials, traders, artisans, and labourers. All these 
it is suggested should be turned out in favour of European settlers. 
A more extraordinary claim has never been advanced in the name of 
civilisation. The ostensible reason for their exclusion is that the 
ordinary so-called ‘ white’ settler cannot compete with the Asiatic 
in the struggle for existence. The Asiatic’s thrift, frugality, sobriety, 
and temperance give him an advantage which the other does not 
commonly possess. In his dealings with the natives he is less arrogant 
and more sympathetic, which is another point in his favour. But 
these qualities, which in other conditions would ensure his being 
regarded as a desirable citizen and a pioneer of civilisation among 
barbarous tribes, make him unpopular among those who are anxious 
to keep the Continent as a close preserve for themselves. 

‘ One would have thought that with the spread of civilisation 
and a higher conception of humanity and justice, European com- 
munities would evince greater toleration and accord a larger recog- 
nition to the rights of weaker nationalities. The desire to seize upon 
the most favoured spots of God’s creation in every part of the habitable 
globe and prevent others from coming in can hardly be regarded as a 
commendable characteristic. If civilisation and humanity have any 
meaning, members of all civilised nationalities have prima /acie a title 
to abide, if they can find room, wherever their presence is of general 
use. Certainly all subjects of the same Sovereign might be presumed 
to possess an inherent right to move from one part of his dominions 
to another without molestation or hindrance. But modern civilisation 
does not seem to acquiesce in the equitable treatment of all races 
with which it has civilised dealings, and from which it expects civilised 
treatment. It places the claims of special communities before those 
of humanity at large. If the contention be right that European 
settlers should be allowed to flourish and multiply in new possessions 
which did not belong to them, and where they have recently established 
themselves, without the intrusion of Asiatics, might not the latter 
urge with greater emphasis that the intrusion of Europeans of lower 
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grades has an unwholesome and demoralising effect on their social 
systems? The British Indian can easily point his finger to the 
difficult and complicated problem which civilisation has created in the 
midst of his people’ by the creation of a community commonly called 
by educated Europeans ‘ mean whites’ and ‘ Eurasians.’ Might not 
he ask with equal show of justice that undesirable aliens should be 
prevented from entering his country ? 

A little while ago 3 suggestion was seriously put forward that 
Asiatics should be ‘ rigidly and absolutely excluded from the African 
continent,’ which should be specially reserved for Europeans and the 
black races. In the width of its scope the suggestion was startling ; 
probably this very fact made it more or less innocuous. But the 
assertion that Europeans are the ‘trustees’ for the black races is 
somewhat humorous. It is one of the anomalies of ‘ Western civilisa- 
tion ’ that in its dealings with the weak it makes its own interests the 
standard of the gospel it preaches to the world. The Asiatic cannot 
ordinarily be reduced to helotage; more or less he is in the same 
plane of advance as the lower grade European, the same spirit of 
enterprise takes him into new countries. The black races, save in some 
special tracts, are in a primitive state; their labours can be exploited 
for others; they dare not compete with members of the higher or 
better-endowed nationalities. If they were more advanced we should 
probably hear less of ‘ trusteeship.’ 

Although ‘ civilisation’ eschews the word ‘slavery,’ it requires 
that the conditions of slavery should be more or less perpetuated for 
its benefit. We have heard much of the ‘ white man’s burden’— 
the burden of civilisation he is supposed to carry. But when we ; 
come to examine it we find it extremely light. The: burden is only 
nominally on his shoulders; in reality the weight is transferred to 
those whose labours are exploited for his enrichment and comfort. 
The galley and the scourge have disappeared; the taskmaster still 
flourishes, and modern ingenuity has armed him with new instru- 
ments of punishment. The names are changed, but the substance 
remains. That this is no exaggeration any fair-minded student of the 
subject in the Congo, in parts of South and East Africa, will not 
hesitate to admit. The fearful havoc the work of ‘civilising the 
Dark Continent ’ has caused among the tribes of Africa can be witnessed 
not only in the Congo Free State but also in the German East African 
Protectorate, where, according to the German Colonial Secretary, 
75,000 natives perished through hunger and war in the course of the 
last year, whilst the fierce opposition roused by the efforts of the 
Minister to improve the status of the negroes illustrates the general 
thesis. The German settler does not clothe his aims or motives in 
altruistic language, nor does he call himself the ‘trustee’ of the 
black races. He frankly tells the world that ‘the native must be 
compelled to work for him and that when the use of the stick and 
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whip no longer avails, recourse must be had to the imposition of taxes, 
which he must be forced to pay by his work if by no other means.’ * 

Civilisation has driven the Red Indians into reservations where 
they are fast disappearing. It has decimated the fine races of 
Polynesia and Maori-land. One is sometimes shocked to hear the 
- pious hope expressed in unmistakable language that the black races 
will in course of time disappear, under the same process, from the 
favoured spots occupied by European settlers, leaving their possessions 
as assets to ‘ civilisation.’ 

The contact of a vigorous and progressive nationality with com- 
munities who had become stationary, or lost the genius for striving 
for advancement, might in India have given birth to an eclectic 
civilisation such as was witnessed after the settlement of the Arabs 
inSpain. There the result was achieved by making racial coalescement 
the goal. Such a consummation does not seem possible in India. Racial 
assimilation, owing to national idiosyncrasies, is not practicable ; 
friendly relations between the West and the East afford the best 
and most likely means of bringing the two on a common platform. 
Intermixture of ideas where intermixture of races is not possible 
acts as a solvent to the ignorance and prejudices of both. And an 
Indian Sovereign has proved how successful this process can be. 

To think of impressing European civilisation on the country, and 
not to enter into the feelings of the inhabitants ; of promoting their 
welfare without attempting to reach their hearts ; to talk of Western 
culture and its requirements and not to understand the virtues or 
idiosyncrasies of those among whom it is sought to be introduced; to 
contemn Oriental ways and yet to perpetuate in public life the methods 
which are deprecated in Oriental Governments, is mere waste of energy. 

A few students turned out from one or two institutions with a 
pat on the back, as the products of advanced education conducted 
on Western lines, are hardly the harbingers of that progress to which 
we all look forward with anxiety and hopefulness. The high priests 
of European culture would probably obtain better results if they 
were to encourage in the first place among their neophytes the cultiva- 
tion of originality of thought, independence of character, manliness of 
spirit, and self-respect, and not merely opportunism or intellectual 
imitativeness. . 

At no period in the world’s history has there been so much talk 
about international peace with such ill-disguised preparation for war ; 
so many protestations about and yet such unashamed contempt for 
the rights of weaker nations; such high appreciation of ‘ civilised ’ 
morals with such flagrant disregard for the dictates of ordinary 
morality. In olden days nations and individuals made no special 
claims to special virtue, and their shortcomings passed unnoticed. 
Nowadays the assumption of superiority naturally attracts criticism. 

2 Morning Post, 18th of Match 1908 ; debate in the Reichstag. 
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In the United States of America ‘ graft,’ an euphemism for what 
the Penal Code of India, with a touch of grim humour, calls ‘ illegal 
gratification,’ has become a science, and the art of manipulating 
justice and politics has been carried to perfection. In the struggle 
for wealth little heed is paid to the conventional rules about mutual 
trust and fidelity. Even racial riots may be manufactured in the 
States and delivered at a fixed charge in neighbouring countries. 
All this, though no doubt the outcome of the highest development, is 
little calculated to commend ‘ civilisation’ to less advanced com- 
munities, whilst it is hardly possible for its missionaries, with the 
picture in their minds of the streets of New York and Chicago, to 
speak to the outside world with the earnestness of conviction in the 
new gospel that is sometimes assumed towards followers of other 
cultures. 

The ordinary Western mind has rather a vague conception of the 
East—of its varied creeds and divers cultures. They are all classed 
in one category ; some are viewed with positive dislike, others regarded 
with a certain indifference. But the deficiencies of the West that 
make it sometimes so helpless to influence the East often escape notice. 
To exercise a stimulating effect on Eastern thought, the Western 
world must learn to cultivate a spirit of toleration, to understand 
the genius of the nations among whom it seeks to work. Above all 
it has to realise not only the conditions of society that have led to the 
evolution of particular ethical and social systems, but also its own 
limitations. To condemn Eastern polygamy, but to close one’s eyes 
to the polyandry of the West, is hardly calculated to foster a proper 
reverence for Occidental culture. The Oriental practice sanctioned 
by ancient usage, and confined within recognised limits by the rules 
of law, is suited for particular stages of development ; it ensures to the 
issue of polygamous unions a degree of humanity that is impossible 
under the Western practice. Promiscuity cannot secure to the 
offspring humane treatment or rational rearing. Baby-farms and 
foundling hospitals are the natural results of abnormal social condi- 
tions. Eastern civilisations have condemned for ages the vice of 
drink ; in the West drastic legislation seems needed to teach the 
people the value of temperance. Sobriety, however, is a virtue which 
cannot spring into existence under the influence of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. . Its growth is due in the East to ages of fostering,’ which the 
West is so far unaccustomed or unwilling to give. The preciousness of 
child-life has been taught in the East from immemorial times ; the 
conscience of the West is just beginning to realise the need of its 
protection. 

The difference in the standpoints of Europe and Asia, with regard 
to social conventions and duties of life, make it essential that in 
endeavouring to introduce Western civilisation among Eastern com- 
munities their ethical standards should be raised and not lowered. 
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Unfortunately the tendency, with rare exceptions, has been in the 

contrary direction ; wherever the West has obtruded itself the general 
result has not been satisfactory. The Protestant missionary from 
Madagascar, the observant traveller in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
inquiring visitor in Algeria and Tunis, all tell the same story—of 
deterioration of morals, destruction of the old standards of right and 
' wrong which imparted strength and character to the races, spread of 
drunkenness, introduction of the ‘social evil’ where it was wholly 
unknown. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, inhabited by a fine race of soldierly 
men, possessed of admirable qualities, were wrenched from the 
Ottoman Dominions to satisfy Austrian ambitions, although the 
ostensible reason assigned to justify the spoliation was the pacifica- 
tion of the country and the introduction of the ‘requirements of 
European civilisation.” The Austrian Government has made roads, 
pulled down the castles of the feudal lords and established hospitals, 
jails, and penitentiaries; hotels have sprung up in all directions, and 
all the outward forms of civilisation are in full display in the ‘ occupied 
provinces.’ With these ordinary adjuncts of progress have come also 
casinos and other places of a less desirable character. And in Bosnia 
particularly it is observed that the manhood of the country is fast 
dwindling from the effects of drink, which formerly was under the 
ban of religious law. 

From the fall of the chivalrous Abd el Kader, the French have been 
engaged in introducing ‘ Western civilisation’ in Algeria, and not 
long ago they brought Tunis within the ambit of their operations. 
A nation bent on secularising its own institutions has naturally little 
regard for the old ideals of other communities. In Algeria and Tunis 
the traditional conventions of morality, that helped to form the 
backbone of the people, have either disappeared or made room for 
standards and modes of life borrowed from France. Arab Lolas 
figure in Algerian casinos and café-chantants, and give a Parisian 
tone to the manners and customs which have sprung up in the country 
under the influences of a civilisation which considers a code of morals 
sanctioned by religion as old-fashioned and antiquated. A meretricious 
taste in art and architecture imported from a foreign land has given 
a bizarre turn to the national genius which is deplored by all artistic 
natures ; whilst the habit of absinthe drinking is on the increase 
among men, and the ‘social evil’ reprobated in former days has 
become a recognised institution. A notable Mussulman who recently 
visited the country draws a: pitiable picture of the derelict condition 
of the people. 

The Moors, who have the French nation at their door and have 
watched the civilising process at work in Tunis and Algeria, object 
to undergo a similar treatment. But Europe will not hear of this; 
they have been arraigned at the bar of civilisation and condemned as 
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a fanatical people, and France is entrusted with the mission of bringing 
them to reason, which she is busily engaged in doing with the help of - 
guns and ironclads. 

In recent history there has been nothing more interesting, and 
from one point of view more amusing, than the reiterated proclama- 
tion of the absolute unselfishness of the French enterprise in Morocco. 
It is declared, we might say ad nauseam, with vehement protestations, 
that they have not gone there for purposes of conquest; they are 
only engaged in pacifying the country, and if those, who object to the 
French possessing the best parts of their country and holding their 
rot fainéant in tutelage, allow themselves to be slaughtered, it is their 
look-out ! 

In this connexion I may refer to a most interesting document 

in the letters of Queen Victoria. It is a letter addressed by Lord 
Clarendon to her late Majesty, bearing date the 22nd of December, 1856. 
Lord Clarendon encloses a communication from Lord Cowley, then 
British Ambassador at the Tuileries, reporting a conversation he had 
with the Emperor of the French, which might compare, it was added, 
with ‘the partitioning views of the Emperor Nicholas.’ Lord 
Clarendon then proceeds to say to the Queen, 
It is curious that in both cases the bribe to England should be Egypt. The 
Emperor of the French said nothing of the spoils that France would look for, 
but his Majesty means Morocco ; and Marshal Vaillant [the French ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s] talked to Lord Clarendon of Morocco as necessary 
to France, just as the Americans declare that the United States are not safe 
without Cuba. 


The empire of Napoleon has disappeared, but his policy, like the 
great boulevards which he gave to Paris, has remained to dazzle 
the imagination of France. Like the hommage which is periodically 
offered to the Army engaged in ‘ pacifying’ the Moors, whenever the 
Chamber passes to the order of the day expressive of a vote of confi- 
dence in the Government, it is one of the brightest examples of 
heredity. 

Since Lord Clarendon’s letter to Queen Victoria, the world has 
moved considerably forward. So has international conscience. 
Egypt is virtually a British possession ; Cuba belongs to the United 
States; whilst France has obtained from England an acknowledg- 
ment of special, and from Europe, of a paramount interest in Morocco, 
coupled with what is called a mandate for the policing ‘of Moroccan 
ports—the first step in the process of ‘pacific penetration,’ which 
invariably in such cases has ended in annexation. Thus a suggestion 
which some fifty years ago does not seem to have been regarded with 
approval in England has become almost an accomplished fact, and 
France is now engaged in completing her work in Morocco. 

An ex-Prime Minister of England recently condemned, in un- 
equivocal language, the anomalous situation Europe, in her desire 
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to introduce the mixed blessings of civilisation, has created in that | 
ill-fated country. But the French standpoint seems even to an 
outside observer perfectly natural; it is not merely the vast extent 
of the British Empire which stimulates ambition and inspires emula- 
tion. A great nation hitherto occupying a commanding position 
_ finds its place in the Council Chamber of Europe going to a hated 
rival. It finds its population stationary or declining, its military 
strength not keeping pace with that of a dreaded neighbour. To 
safeguard against attacks it has to rely on alliances and ententes. 
Already the idea is mooted that the introduction of conscription 
in Algeria would bring a million of soldiers to the army of the 
great Republic. Morocco is a rich though undeveloped country, 
. especially rich in warriors and fighters. Her coast towns are capable 
of great development. What the addition of this vast empire with its 
enormous resources must mean to France it does not require a states- 
man or @ politician to imagine. If Algeria can furnish her with a 
million men, Morocco can double the number; and how the Turcos 
fought in the war of °70 we all know. With this grand prospect in 
view few Frenchmen would stop to consider the cost. Germany 
seems to understand the consequences of such an eventuality in the 
hegemony of Europe ; England of course has the entente. But, as Lord 
Rosebery observed the other day on an occasion of some moment, 
‘the friends of to-day might be the enemies of to-morrow.’ 

In the game of politics, in which the nations of Europe are engaged 
at this moment, the student of contemporary history fails to under- 
stand one point: the reason which actuates a large body of the 
English press and some politicians to encourage France—in fact, if a 
colloquialism.may be pardoned in this conjunction, to ‘ egg her on’ 
in her mad enterprise. 

In face of the proclaimed determination on the part of the French 
Government not to withdraw from Morocco, one may be permitted 
to indulge in a slight incredulity with regard to the repudiation of all 
ideas of conquest. In many instances the prosecution of a fixcd 
design is attributed to force of circumstances ; and it is not impossible 
that in the present case, too, an advance from the coast to the desert 
may be put down to inexorable fate. It may be worth while, there- 
fore, to consider for a moment the difficulties of the adventure. The 
subjugation of Algeria occupied the arms of France for a quarter of 
a century ; the prediction may safely be hazarded that the same 
work will take twice that time in the country of the Moors, men of a 
different mettle from the ‘Algerian Arabs. A writer with unique 
knowledge of the people and the country pointed out a little while 
ago the immensity of the task France has undertaken. She may 
be able to seize and hold, if the other Powers of Europe acquiesce, a 
few coast-towns under cover of her ships’ guns, but to conquer the 
land and subdue the: warlike tribes of Morocco will take many a 
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_battle and many a victory. During this long-drawn process of 
‘ pacific penetration,’ the waste in men and money will not add to the 
strength of France ; it may indeed lead to exhaustion of the vital 
tissues. 

If it is essential to Great Britain, as one finds it constantly 
enunciated of late, that France should retain her power unimpaired, 
it seems a little surprising that she should be encouraged to pursue 
her present course amidst enthusiastic plaudits. One would have 
thought that the acquiescence of Germany in the French operations 
on the coast might have conveyed a warning that France was playing 
a game not to her own advantage ; that she was only throwing away 
good money for bad, furthering other interests and making herself 
more hated than ever by the people whom she was deputed by Europe 
to civilise. So far, in spite of high coloured reports, she has neither 
added to her prestige nor gained any material advantage, but she has 
succeeded in filling the Mussulman tribes of North Africa with fear 
and hatred. ; 

It is a fact worth noticing that whilst Germans and English, who 
are supposed to have no designs on Moorish independence, are viewed 
with favour, the French, and to some extent the Italians, are regarded 
with distrust. Little surprise will be felt if, under the influence of 
this feeling and of the news from the coast, a general conflagration 
were to break out in those regions. The love of independence and 
devotion to their religion that animate these people is usually called 
fanaticism. Might not some credit be given to them for patriotism ? 
They have deposed an inept monarch and placed in his stead a more 
capable ruler on the throne. He seems anxious to live in amity with 
the nations of Europe, to admit the requirements of European 
civilisation into his country with due.regard to the prejudices and 
susceptibilities of his subjects, to make amends for any wrong they 
may have done to the foreigner; he seeks even to grant generous 
terms to the deposed Sultan. 

That a competent ‘chief who alone seems capable of restoring 
order and peace to the distracted country, and who has been accepted 
by the nation, should be regarded with disfavour and designated as 
‘the Pretender,’ is a curious commentary on the ethics of international 
politics. The inference is natural: either Europe or France does not 
wish to see the throne of Morocco occupied by a capable ruler. It is. 
far easier, it would seem, for the accomplishment of ulterior designs 
to work in the name of an incapable sovereign. 

These reflections help to expose the hollowness of the claims to 
superior morality advanced on behalf of modern civilisation. In the 
eighteenth century the same game was played in India; and the 
more skilful, perhaps more honest, player won the day. The hundred 
and fifty years since the fall of Dupleix and Lally have made little 
difference in national conscience or national methods. Neither the 
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tactics nor the protestations of altruism have undergone much 
change ; only in the present instance the chess-board is nearer and 
the circle of onlookers larger, and the dexterous player has this 
advantage, that his adversary has no outside backing—the game 
is more or less in his hands. 

Every lover of humanity must recognise the blessings which 
modern civilisation has brought to the world ; but it would be sheer 
self-deception to shut one’s eyes to the ills to which it has given birth 
or which it has intensified ; to the hypocrisy of a great part of modern 
life; to the relegation of national and individual duties to the back- 
ground in favour of hollow show and pretensions, above all to the 


apotheosis of money and power. 
AMEER ALI. 
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SOBRIETY BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 





Apart from the active controversy as to the justice and equity of 
what have become known as the ‘ confiscatory ’ clauses of the Govern- 
ment Licensing Bill, there are the very material considerations whether 
any real necessity exists for the introduction of so admittedly drastic 
@ measure in the interests of temperance—that is to say, of sobriety— 
and whether the actual provisions of the Bill are such as will be likely 
to promote such interests. It is from these points of view, probably, 
more than from those of the infliction of serious loss or even of grave 
injustice on interested parties, that the measure will be mainly regarded 
by the average social reformer who holds the principle that where the 
welfare of the community is concerned that of the individual must be 
sacrificed. If, on the other hand, it can be shown that the Licensing 
Bill affords no guarantee of increased sobriety, and is not calculated 
‘to promote materially the welfare of the community in this respect, 
then a much stronger claim can be made on behalf of the rights, 
interests, and liberties alike of the trader and of the citizen. 

It is desirable, in the first place, that the public in general and 
legislators in particular should have clearer ideas as to the real nature 
of inebriety than those that are widely entertained ; and, as bearing 
on this most material point, reference may be made to some remarks 
by Dr. Branthwaite, Inspector under the Inebriates Acts, in a lecture 
he delivered before the Society for the Study of Inebriety in October 

-1907. After, he said, twenty-five years’ experience of the question, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that inebriety was due to inherent 
defect in mental mechanism, generally congenital, sometimes more 
or less acquired. He proceeded : 


Alcohol, far from being the chief cause of chronic alcoholism, is merely the 
medium which brings into prominence certain defects which might otherwise 
have remained hidden but for its exposing or developing influence. It seems 
to be exceedingly doubtful whether habitual inebriety is ever really acquired 
in the strictest sense of the word—that is, in the absence of some measure of pre- 
existing defect. In other words, I am very sceptical indeed as to the probability 
of any normally constituted individual becoming an habitual drunkard, even 
if he permits himself to indulge occasionally in a fair measure of careless drinking, 
without the intervention of nerve shock or other influence sufficiently potent 
to disturb the equilibrium of nervous and mental mechanism. ; 
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In regard to insane inebriates, Dr. Branthwaite was satisfied that 
the majority had become alcoholic because of their tendency towards 
insanity, not insane as the result of alcoholism ; and that the preceding 
drunkenness was merely precursory evidence of approaching mental 
disorder. Those classified as mentally defective showed certain 
physical signs of arrested or distorted development, such as ab- 
normally small or misshapen heads, irregularity in the upper or lower 
jaw, and deeply placed eyes. Such cases always give evidence of 
impaired development of moral sense, imperfect control over impulse, 
and defect in power of judgment. Even in regard to those classified 
gs of ‘average mental capacity’ it could not be said that they were 
composed of entirely reformable individuals; everything depended 
upon the degree of mental defect. 

Then the British Medical Journal of the 14th of December 1907, 
ih referring to the decision of the Home Secretary to appoint a De- 
perimental Committee to inquire into the treatment of inebriety, 
said : 

A measure to increase the facilities for dealing effectively with the unfortunate 
petsons who are in need of treatment is urgentlyneeded. . . . A mass of evidence 
from the managers of every class of institution, most of whom are medical men, 
will be forthcoming. . . . They have made most careful studies of the drunkards 
under their care as patients concerning whose physical and mental health, or, 
tather, ill-health, there is plenty to record. It is through the painstaking 
teseatches of those men that the drunkard is now recognised as a person suffering 
from a disease with well-marked clinical features rather than a disorderly, ill- 
disposed, social unit. . . . What the proprietor of the drug cures cannot tell 
the Commission is anything about the drunkard, for he has not studied him, 
nor about the nature and symptoms of the disease and its various complications 
snd dangers, for he lives by ignoring them. 


There are, again, other types of occasional rather than habitual 
drunkards, whose failings are due less to physical, mental, or moral 
defects on their own part than to various social or economic con- 
ditions, such as wretched dwellings, unemployment, or the widespread 
deficiency in industrial training which renders a large proportion of the 
tising genetation among the working classes unfit for more than un- 
skilled labour, and makes the whole future outlook for them so dull 
and depressing. Causes such as these have a material influence in 
driving men to drink, and the victims thereof are not to be regarded 
from the same standpoint as either the degenerates of whom Dr. 
Branthwaite speaks, or the workman who, after toiling all the week, 
gets drunk deliberately on Saturday by way of relaxation. Much, 
also, of the drinking indulged in by women is due to habits originally 
founded on a resort to stimulants as a relief either to physical pain or 
to domestic wretchedness. 

It is among persons of the various types here mentioned that the 
actual vice of insobriety is still mainly to be found, and, in all prob- 
ability, ever will be found so long as the physical or social conditions 
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producing such types continue to exist. Taking, however, the popu- 
lation of the British Isles as a whole, the vast improvement in the 
drinking habits of the people during the last few generations is un. 
deniable. The time when it was considered no disgrace for statesmen 
and others in high position to be seen in public under the influence of 
liquor, or to be classified according to the number of bottles of wine 
they could consume, has long since passed. The betterment in social 
habits which thus began in the highest circles has generally spread 
through the middle classes, and is now rapidly permeating the artisan 
class, among whom the most encouraging advance has been made of 
recent years. In support of this fact abundant evidence could be given 
from the testimony of employers of labour and others. 

The betterment in question has, however,~been due more to the 
general advance of society than to legislative efforts to enforce 
sobriety by Act of Parliament. Attempts at undue restriction, made 
in advance of public opinion, arousing resentment because of their 
interference with the liberty of the subject, and encouraging efforts to 
circumvent laws which fail to appeal to the individual conscience, 
are more likely to check than to encourage genuine temperance, 
People are much more inclined to drink to excess under prohibition or 
any approach thereto than when they are free to satisfy their reason- 
able requirements. 

From these facts two conclusions may be drawn: (1) That as 
regards society in general there is no real need for the imposition of 
drastic legislation against the whole community for the enforcement 
of that greater general sobriety which is already being secured under 
the operation of natural laws and social advancement ; and (2) that 
excess of zeal in the cause of temperance may do much more harm 
than good. 

Assuming, however, that the reform party honestly consider there 
is still abundant cause for further restrictive legislation, they must 
admit that their measures ought to be directed against immoderate 
drinkers, whose habits are prejudicial to themselves and to the com- 
munity in general, rather than against ‘temperate’ drinkers, who 
never exceed the bounds of moderation, though enjoying stimulating 
beverages when taken in reason. If they had the former object in 
view, the measures in question would well come under the definition 
of ‘ temperance ’ ; aimed at the latter, they would simply be measures 
for the enforcement of compulsory total abstinence. But, as regards 
the habitual drunkards, it is difficult to see how these persons are to be 
cured of their shortcomings or propensities merely by making it some- 
what more difficult for them to obtain what they want. So long as 
such people are determined to get stimulants, get them they will. 
The closing of one public-house out of three, and the obligation to walk 
a few hundred yards to the two that remain, will be of no avail what- 
ever. If one public-house be left in a neighbourhood, that one will 
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gufice for a determined drinker. If the one be closed, he will still 

somehow, either his customary liquor, spirits, or other substitutes 
likely to do him still greater harm. When the topers of Norway 
could no longer obtain the native spirits to which they were accus- 
tomed, they resorted even to furniture-polish instead. When pro- 
hibition was rigidly enforced in Lapland the people bought embroce- 
tions and mouth-washes, and made up drinks out of these. 

It is, in effect, the moderate rather than the immoderate drinkers 
whom the so-called ‘ decrease in facilities ’ provided for by the Govern- 
ment Licensing Bill would chiefly concern ; but the alternative in their 
case is now obvious to all the world. When their favourite public- 
house is closed, or when the interference with their liberties in regard 
to the houses that remain becomes greater than they are disposed to 
tolerate, they will resort to a club instead. Nor can anyone blame 
them if they do. The conveniences and attractions of a comfortably 
arranged club are far in excess of those of licensed houses, which the 
combined action of legislators, justices, and police has tended to 
transform more and more into mere shops for the sale of liquor. As 
the reductions ‘are enforced and the restrictions increased, the regular 
patrons of public-houses in the neighbourhoods concerned will pass 
more and more to the clubs. By the end of the time-limit period the 
public-house will have become mainly a house of call for non-residents 
and passers-by ; while the owners, with a prospect before them of a 
seizure of monopoly values by the State, will, in the meantime, 
probably expend on the buildings only just enough to keep them from 
falling to pieces. No bench of justices could possibly require an 
owner to carry out expensive repairs or improvements when he was 
to be deprived of the licence in another year or two. What, therefore, 
with the gradual transfer of the ‘regular’ trade from the licensed 
house to the club, and what with the discredit into which the surviving 
public-houses would inevitably fall even from the point of view of 
“occasional ’ trade, it might very well happen that the ‘ monopoly 
value’ which the State is eventually to seize would, by that time, 
have shrunk to very small proportions indeed. 

Leaving considerations of finance aside, however, how far would 
the cause of temperance be promoted by these developments ? 

Clubs fall under two definitions—the bona-fide and the bogus or 
‘drinking’ club. The border line between the two may sometimes 
be difficult to trace, and there are even certain well-established 
political clubs, operating on a considerable scale and of high social 

ing, which are financially; dependent mainly on the profits 
derived from the liquors consumed by the members. While, however, 
the number of low-class places equivalent to shebeens would in- 
evitably be increased should the Licensing Bill become law, what 
we have most to anticipate is the general setting-up of clubs which 
would pass for bona fide, and to which no reasonable objection could 
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be offered so long as we continue to accept the principle that artisans 
and tradesmen are as much entitled to have their clubs as are 
politicians and manufacturers. In point of fact, there is nothing what- 
ever in the Licensing Bill to prevent any resort to this expedient, 
The annual renewal of registration and the power of objection ‘ on the 
ground that the club is used, or is to be used, mainly as a drinking 
club,’ will become mere formalities in the vast majority of instances, 
The worst type of club may be checked or suppressed ; but even 
then it will be quite open to the members to pay another five shillings 
registration fee and start a fresh club elsewhere. 

Nor are the provisions for control or regulation likely to be of 
much real effect. It is laid down by Clause 39 that— 


The secretary of a club, if on complaint by any person to a court of summary 
jurisdiction it is shown that drunkenness or any illegal sale of intoxicating 
liquor has taken place on the premises of the club, shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding 20/., unless he shows that he has used all 
reasonable care to prevent the occurrence of the matters in respect of which 
complaint is made; and on any such complaint the court shall have the same 
powers with reference to striking a club off the register as they have under 
Section 28 of the Licensing Act, 1902, whether the secretary’ is convicted 
or not. 


It would seem, however, to be left mainly to some anonymous 
person or ‘common informer ’ to make complaint to a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, and this is very different indeed from the rigid 
control exercised over licensed houses by the ordinary policeman; 
while the striking of a club off the register—with power to start again 
elsewhere—is a small matter compared with the loss of a licence. 
It is true that ‘any chief constable of police, and any inspector or 
superintendent of police, or officer of the like or superior rank, specially 
authorised for the purpose by the chief constable, shall have power at 
any time to enter and inspect ’ club premises ; but the exercise of this 
power by such officers is optional ; they are not to be made responsible 
for the detection and prevention of drunkenness ; and, though it is 
provided—out of deference to the feelings of the club members—that 
they shall ‘not be in uniform,’ they, as superior officers, would be 
recognised immediately they entered the premises, steps being pro- 
bably at once taken to hide the drunkards out of sight. Nor is much 
value to be attached to the provision extending from one year to five 
years the period during which a public-house deprived of its licence 
shall not be used for the purposes of a club. The average public- 
house is not really adapted to club purposes. These would be much 
better met either by a large private house, with a variety of separate 
rooms, or by a building specially constructed. 

In the circumstances no efficient check is provided against the 
general transfer to clubs of the business now done in licensed houses, 
and no effective guarantee is afforded that temperance will be observed 
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more in the former than in the latter. The clubs are free to open 
or close when they please ; the members can drink, play games, gamble, 
ot have variety entertainments on Sunday, as they think fit; while 
the cost of conducting clubs paying no licence fee, assessed on a different 
basis from licensed houses, and bearing much lighter financial burdens 
generally, will be so much less than the cost of carrying on a public- 
house that every advantage will be in their favour as regards com- 
petition with the latter. There is, accordingly, every reason for 
expecting a transition of the drinking habits of the community in 

from the licensed and controlled public-house to the unlicensed 
and uncontrolled club. The licensed house will not die out altogether. 
It will still be wanted for passers-by. But the time will inevitably 
gome when the residents in particular districts who now patronise the 
local public-houses will be mostly found in clubs instead. 

The main alternative to clubs alike for men who do not care to 
join them, for notorious drunkards who would not be admitted to 
membership, or for women, will be found in home drinking. Already, 
owing in part to the increasing discredit which the teetotal party has 
sought to cast on the public-houses, and in part—if not more 
especially—to the operation of the Child Messenger Act, there has 
been @ very considerable increase indeed in the direct supply of béer 
in bottles by small firms of brewers to working-class householders. 
A trade of great dimensions has thus been created, and it will become 
greater still if the large brewery firms, on losing the licences of their 
own houses, follow up such encouragement as they may give to the 
opening of clubs by undertaking also this business of direct supply to 
the corisumer. 

Home drinking will tend still less than club drinking to the pro- 
motion of temperance. Beer will be obtained by the dozen bottles 
instead of by the pint, and to many men there will be a strong tempta- 
tion to go on drinking so long as there are any full bottles left in the 
house. With supplies, also, direct from the breweries, there will be 
less need for visits either to public-houses or to the clubs, and friends 
or acquaintances can be gathered in on the understanding that return 
visits are to be paid to their houses later on. In this way, if the 
slightest difficulty arises in the formation of clubs, working men will 
be able to turn their own front parlours into clubs, visiting one another 
according to a settled programme. Has not, indeed, a working man 
the same right as his employer to receive visits from his friends ? 


Would not, also, the working man’s wife be as much entitled as the 


employer’s wife to have her ‘ at home’ days, providing her visitors, 
however, with beer or spirits instead of tea and coffee ? 

Whether, therefore, in the club or in the home, the substitution of 
secret drinking for public drinking seems to be inevitable if the 
Licensing Bill, with its various restrictions in the way of licence reduc- 
tion, local option, Sunday closing, bona-fide. travellers, and so on, should 
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become law. In fact, the great tendency which for various reasons 
has already shown itself in the directions stated will certainly con- 
tinue whether the Bill is carried or not ; and the new state of things 
will be worse than the old on the removal of the extremely wholesome 
restraint of publicity. One must remember, also, that while brewery 
companies of standing who control tied houses take precautions, for 
their own credit’s sake, that the liquors sold to the customers are of 
good quality, there will be less guarantee of quality in the case of 
small brewers supplying direct to householders. Then, again, while 
the Bill provides for a rigid exclusion of children from the public-house, 
there will probably be no exclusion of children from the room in which 
the father is consuming his liquor at home. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that this transfer of drinking 
from the licensed house to the club or to the home did not really 
occur, then we get this very material fact : that unless a good many 
people gave up drinking merely because of the ‘ reduction ’ in facilities, 
patrons of the one-third of the houses to be abolished would flock 
into the two-thirds which are to remain. This means a larger number 
of persons per house than at present, and in some cases—especially 
on Saturday nights, bank holidays, or where the remaining houses 
afford only limited accommodation—overcrowding would be in- 
evitable. The idea of fixing the number of licensed houses according 
to resident population, and ignoring the element of day population, 
market people, holiday-makers, and other non-resident but possibly 
thirsty persons, is not only delusive, but may be directly provocative 
of serious trouble when these outsiders flock into houses assumed 
by our legislators, in their wisdom, to be required by ‘ parochial 
electors’ only. One may take it as a general principle that the 
greater the number of customers gathered together in a public-house, 
the greater in proportion will be the risk of disorder arising, and 
the larger also will be the consumption of liquor, if only because 
there will be more individuals concerned when it is a case of ‘ standing 
glasses round ’ in rotation. 

To illustrate this argument we may suppose that there are three 
small public-houses in a certain street or village, each able to accommo- 
date comfortably twenty patrons in the bar at a time, and having, 
as an average, that number in the evening. One house being abolished, 
the twenty men who formerly went there would divide themselves 
between the two other houses instead, so that each would now have 
an average of thirty instead of the original twenty. Can anyone for 
& moment suppose that changes such as this would be likely tg pro- 
mote good order and moderate drinking? Is it not certain that the 
two houses, under the altered conditions, would require to be more 
carefully watched by the police than was the case with the three 
previous houses? May not one assume, therefore, that in spite of 
the so-called redundancy of houses (already being met under the Act 
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of 1904) it may be better to have a small number of patrons in each 
of a large number of public-houses than a large number of patrons 
in a@ small number of houses? Nor, again, with time limit and 
licence confiscation in the near future, would the owners.of these 
remaining houses want to spend money on enlarging them. Both 
they and the licence-holders would, on the contrary, try to spend 
as little money as possible, and seek to make as much profit as they 
could, during the years of grace allotted to them by the Legislature. 

I fail to see how.such inevitable results of the Licensing Bill as 
these can possibly promote temperance, however much they may tend 
to the doom of the licensed trader. My own view of the situation 
is that real ‘ temperance’ in drinking, as distinct from an unattain- 
able universal total abstinence, would best be attained by recognising 
the licensed house as a national institution—an institution which has 
already existed since the earliest days of our history—and seeking its 
improvement rather than its discredit or abolition. Whether public- 
houses are favoured or not, they respond both to that desire for an 
occasional stimulant in some shape or form which has influenced 
mankind in all lands and in all ages, and appears to be an essential 
part of our nature, and to those social instincts which lead men to 
meet together for the purpose of obtaining, not simply liquor, but 
fellowship and recreation. From this latter point of view the idea 
of reducing the public-house to the same level as an ordinary shop, 
making it a place where people can swallow intoxicants and do nothing 
more, is a fatal error, and one that, with the severe restrictions en- 
forced by licensing justices and police, has already materially influenced 
the migration of working men to clubs, where their sense of freedom 
and their social instincts can alike have free play. Better far would 
it be to convert the public-house into a club than the club into a 
public-house. Certain it is that if men cannot gratify their reasonable 
wants and desires in the one place, they will inevitably resort to the 
other. 

I am further of opinion that the real friends of a real temperance 
would act more wisely if they were to co-operate more with the 
licensed trader, giving him help and encouragement in the right 
conduct of an arduous, responsible, but apparently inextinguishable 
trade, instead of treating him, as many alleged reformers do, as an 
enemy of society. The teetotal platform idea of the publican is 
one that does not bear the test of sober examination. Black sheep 
there certainly are in the trade, as among every other class in the 
community ; but a tour of investigation I made a year or two ago 
among the yyblic-houses in various parts of England, for the purpose 
of ascertaining facts for myself, gave me a very different opinion 
of such houses than the one which the official advocates and free- 
lances of the temperance party seek to impress on the British 
public. 
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Among other things, I speedily found that the idea of a publican 
‘pushing’ his supplies on customers is purely imaginary. The 
publican or his servant behind the bar merely hands over the drinks 
asked for by the customers, and there is no suggestion whatever 
of any ‘ pushing’ of the business. Nor is it true that drink only 
is supplied. I found that in public-houses in the neighbourhood 
of docks or large works in such districts as the Tyne and the Mersey 
it is quite a common thing for well-cooked food to be provided for 
artisans and labourers at much lower prices than the keepers off 
restaurants could afford to ask. In the kitchen of one very un- 
pretending public-house near to a gasworks on the Tyne I saw a 
dozen labourers doing full justice to well-covered plates of rabbit 
pie, and learned that, by paying the landlady sixpence on the previous 
day (thus guaranteeing her against loss), she undertook to supply 
them with dinner and a glass of beer. In the same district I visited 
a house where, in addition to providing sixpenny dinners for dock 
labourers in one room, the brewery company owning the house had 
set aside another room for men who brought their dinners with them, 
they being offered the use of chairs, tables, knives and forks, mustard, 
salt, and even pickles, but paying for nothing except the glass of beer 
with which they washed down their food. In Liverpool, again, I 
visited licensed houses along the docks where labourers were getting 
substantial plates of ‘ hot-pot’ for twopence each, supplementing 
them with the glass of beer which it would be absurd to regard as 
doing them any harm. Much as I should repudiate any sympathy 
with excessive drinking, it seems to me that it would be positive 
cruelty to working men to deprive them of houses which afford them 
so very real a convenience, and the ‘ evils’ of which exist largely in 
the imaginations of either salaried advocates, emotional reformers, 
or revengeful politicians. 

Nor do I agree with those who regard the average publican as a 
trader who seeks to get every penny he can out of the pockets of his 
customers, no matter what their condition may be in regard to sobriety. 
This sweeping statement and very gross exaggeration applies only 
to a very small proportion of the licensees—one authority I met put it 
at 2 per cent.—and these are more especially to be found among 
those ante-1869 beerhouses which formerly held a’ privileged position. 
In the said percentage of low-type houses the licence-holders may, 
indeed, have been willing to run any risk for the sake of a few extra 
pence. But houses of this kind have been the first to go among the 
average of 1200 licensed premises which are disappearing every year 
under the Act of 1904, and it is, therefore, more than ever unfair to 
regard them as representing houses of a normal type. 

My own investigations show that the real aim of the average 
licensee is to have the custom only of individuals who keep well within 

. the'limits of sobriety ; that he regards the drunkard as his natural 
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enemy ; and that, instead of the drunkard being his victim, he is too~ 
often the victim of the drunkard. How this last-mentioned position 
may be brought about was explained to me as follows by a licensed 
trader in Lancashire : 


Drink affects different men in different ways. In the case of some it goes 
to the head, and produces a muddled condition which can be readily detected. 
With others it goes to the feet, leaving the head perfectly clear. It is drunkards 
of the latter type, more especially, who are a source of danger to the publican. 
A man seen by a policeman staggering along the street will enter a public-house. 
If he can only escape the notice of the barman until he reaches the bar he is 
all right, because he can there have a support for his elbows, and he will stand 
perfectly steady while he asks, in a rational way, for a glass of liquor. Having 
excited no suspicion, he is served ; but no sooner does he raise his elbows than 
he begins to stagger, and just at that moment, probably, the policeman, who 
has been waiting outside until the man has had time to get his drink, comes in and 
says to the barman, ‘ You have served a drunken man.’ Thereupon, of course, 
@ prosecution follows. 

Even those whose drunkenness is not confined to their legs can ‘ pull them- 
selves together ’ when they enter a bar, and pass off as perfectly sober for sufficient 
time to be supplied with what they want. In this way there are deliberate traps 
set for publicans by drunkards, however great their anxiety to keep within the 
law ; and there are even persons who seem to take a malignant delight in trying 
to get a licensee into trouble. Scores of times when mén have been refused drink 
because of their already having had enough, they have declared, to my own 
knowledge, ‘ I will do you a hot ’un’ ; and from that time they have never missed 
an opportunity of entering the house when drunk, though they would never 
do so when sober. The venom that some of these men show is extraordinary. 


Another trader said : 


_ In regard to the question of drunkenness, you must remember that it is 
always a matter of the last glass. The law regards a man as either drunk or 
sober ; it recognises no intermediate stage. But the law is wrong. In practice 
there is the intermediate stage when a man is neither sober nor drunk, but when 

‘one more glass will reduce him to the latter condition. If he has had all his 
liquor in one house, the publican can watch him and see when he has had enough- 
But a man who has already called at several public-houses on his way home may 
look in at still another, being then apparently quite sober. The extra glass 
given to him there, quite innocently, settles his case, and the landlord is lucky 
if he escapes a conviction. The fact is that, however cautious and conscientious 
the licensee, it is impossible to avoid serving, by pure mischance, a man who has 
already had enough, and the vast majority of prosecutions that arise are due 
to accident or misadventure. It is inconceivable that any publican who values 
his business would run the gravest of risks in consciously serving a drunken man 
for the sake of getting a few more pence. -~ 


This last remark will be better understood if it is borne in mind 
what a conviction for an- offence against the Licensing Laws may 
really involve. If a drunken man is found on licensed premises, 
he is generally proceeded against first, for that offence; should he 
be convicted, the case against the licensee, who is next prosecuted, 
is practically hopeless, whatever extenuating circumstances he may 
advance. A penalty of anything up to 5/. or 10/. may be inflicted ; 
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but that is far from being all. If the licensee is a tenant or a manager 
for a brewery company, he probably has to leave, as a second convic- 
tion against him might eventually involve the forfeiture of the licence . 
and the loss to the company of thousands of pounds. Should he 
go he may find great difficulty in obtaining another house, owing 
to the record against him. In any case the matter is inquired into 
again at the annual licensing sessions, when the question will arise 
as to whether or not the licence shall be renewed ; and it may come 
up a third time, on an application being made for a transfer. There 
are thus three trials for one and the same offence, and that offence in 
itself may have been nothing more than an act of inadvertence. May 
it not fairly be said that in these conditions it is not.to the interest 
of the licence-holder to cause or to encourage drunkenness for the 
sake of an extra twopence, and that no one has a greater practical 
interest in the prevention of drunkenness than himself? Can one 
not better understand, also, the difficulty that is experienced, in 
these circumstances, in inducing really desirable men to enter into 
the trade at all, whether as tenants or managers ? 

Then the licence-holder has now practically to fight his own 
battles. Prior to the Licensing Act of 1902 it was quite usual, when a 
man who was already ‘ the worse for liquor’ entered a public-house, 
refused to leave, and seemed likely to become noisy, for the landlord 
to call a policeman and have him taken out, the man being arrested 
if he gave further trouble. But Section 4 of the Act in question says : 


Where a licensed person is charged with permitting drunkenness on his 
premises, and it is proved that any person was drunk on his premises, it shall 
lie on the licensed person to prove that he and the persons employed by him took 
all reasonable steps for preventing drunkenness on the premises. 


This enactment has completely changed the situation. Since it 
came into force a licence-holder no longer calls in the police to help 
him to eject a drunken man unless it is necessary that actual physical 
force should be used. The risk to the licensee of police intervention 
is now too great. Consequently the drunkard, instead of being 
taken in charge by a policeman, locked up, and punished in a way that 
might act as a warning to him, is simply turned out into the streets 
and left there. As a drunkard who has been refused liquor in one 
place generally takes a pride in trying elsewhere, he may enter another 
house, ‘ pull himself together,’ and get drink there, bringing trouble 
on the landlord of that place, should the police observe what has 
happened. The new conditions are thus worse than the old, alike 
for the drunkard, the trade, and the public peace ; but the traders 
are bound to follow the line of least resistance, and the responsibility 
must rest with the law-makers. 

These facts may serve to indicate the sympathy which every 
prudent publican, while carrying on a lawful trade for the supply 
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of the lawful wants of the community, must feel towards any just 
and reasonable efforts to promote a genuine temperance—that is, 
moderation in drinking—among those who patronise his establish- 
ment. They also throw light on the difficulties of his position, while 
incidentally they further show what a much greater check against 
drunkenness is offered by a very vigorous control of the licensed house 
than is provided for by the Licensing Bill proposals in respect to 
clubs. 

Supplementing the suggestions already made as to the improve- 
ment of the public-house rather than its supersession by the club, and 
the desirability of accepting the help of the publican himself as a 
temperance reformer, I would further observe that it is a matter 
for serious consideration whether the whole attitude of legislators 
' and of society in general towards the drunkard has not hitherto been 
an erroneous one, and whether there has not been far too great a 
disposition to make a scapegoat of the publican. If the diagnosis 
of the drunkard’s condition given alike by Dr. Branthwaite and the 
British Medical Journal be a correct one, then it is clear that the 
‘disease’ of inebriety cannot be cured either by suppressing the 
licensed trader or by holding him responsible for such inebriety and 
inflicting the most drastic punishments upon him should he—amid 
whatever pressure of business—fail to distinguish at once between 
the normally and the abnormally constituted person, knowing exactly 
and instinctively how each should be served. 

Not only has injustice thus been inflicted on the licensed trader, 
but the repeated committals to prison of poor creatures whose habitual 
drunkenness has been far more due to defective physical or mental 
conditions than to the liquor they had consumed have been little short 
of positive cruelty, such persons being far more fit for medical care 
or for reformatory treatment (especially in the early stages of their 
trouble) than for repeated imprisonments. It is these poor degene- 
rates, again, who have provided the teetotal extremists with their 
most vigorous arguments in the attacks they have made, not only 
on the licensed trade itself, but also on the individual liberty of the 
preponderating majority of the community able to use stimulating 
beverages without either abusing or being injured by them. It is 
the same class of degenerates who, with their crimes (due much more 
to mental or moral defects than to drink), their lunacy, and gic 
inevitable poverty, have formed the chief excuse for pushing on 
licensing law after another through the Legislature ; and their aad 
and statistics are now being served up afresh at countless temperance 
meetings throughout the country in order to assist the Government 
to pass still more enactments as harassing to the trader as they will 
prove meddlesome to the average citizen. 

As to drunkards who do not come under the head of actual ‘ degene- 
rates,’ and should be perfectly well able to keep sober if they feel so 
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disposed, these persons have been so much patted on the back by 
the teetotal agitators, and so much encouraged to think they are 
‘poor weak creatures, unwilling victims of the publican,’ that they 
may well have lost the self-control they ought to exercise. The 
punishment of such persons as these is not only justified, but should 
be strictly enforced, especially before their bad habits.take too strong 
a hold upon them; and this punishment should aim at compelling 
them to exercise self-control in regard to alcoholic beverages, as all 
of us have to do in regard to many other phases of our daily life which 
may offer temptation to us. Provocation may sometimes be an 
extenuating citcumstancé in wrong-doing ; but the plea of ‘ tempta- 
tion’ seems to be acknowledged in the case of drinking habits only, 
the punishment for drunkenness falling far more on the one who 
merely supplies what most people can use without abuse than on the 
person who has never been taught effectively the need of placing due 
restraint on his inclinations. Men and women are full of desires, 
instincts, or passions which need to be kept under due restraint ; and 
if, instead of learning so to restrain ourselves, everything that suggests 
‘temptation’ is to be removed from our path lest we yield thereto, 
we shall indeed become a feeble set of creatures. The need of self- 
control should be impressed, and rigidly impressed, on tesponsible 
drunkards as well as on other classes of the community, the sins they 
commit being visited’ on their own heads, and not upon those of the 
people at large. 

Genuine temperance reform would much more certainly be secured 
by operating along such practical lines as those here indicated than 
by passing a Licensing Bill which is obviously not a temperance 
measure at all, but one aimed mainly at despoiling the licensed trade 
and breaking down the political power it has dared to exercise in defence 
of its legitimate interests. 

Epwin A. Pratt. 





THE BRITISH TRADER IN CANADA 


AN ENGLISH-CANADIAN VIEW 


Ir the Commercial Intelligence Committee of the Board of Trade 
follows up the report of its Special Commissioner on the conditions 
and prospects of British trade in Canada, it may accomplish more than 
the cloud of publicists who discourse about Imperial relations upon 
an abundant lack of first-hand knowledge of the business relations 
out of which political changes are evolved. For. Mr. Grigg’s report 
to the Board of Trade tells of the things he has seen and handled, 
and blazes the way to action that may amount to something. He is a 
good. Britisher, and almost as good a Canadian. The men who really 
understand both British and Canadian points of view are so scarce 
that the most should be made of them. If this work is allowed 
to be interned in a Blue-book, the Board of Trade will belie that new- 
ness of life which has begun to distinguish its latter-day career. 

In fine, there is not much to say about the report, which speaks for 

itself. It is what those who met the Commissioner in Canada expected 
it would be—and even more. It has plenty of body, blood, and brains. 
It is what it professes to be. A reporter to a Government department 
cannot declare the whole gospel that is in him. He can only be half 
an evangelist. Mr. Grigg could not say whether his investigations 
illuminated for him the issue between Tariff Reform and Free Trade, 
Nothing could have saved him from deadly criticism, if he had 
‘approached two steps nearer to an exposition of whatever views he 
may have gathered on the relation of British and Canadian ledgers 
to British and Canadian statute books. You could not have a 
case presented by an investigator, with the politician intervening. 
Grigg, politician, may not exist; and, anyway, the whole truth lies 
with politicians as seldom as politicians lie with the whole truth. 

The extent of knowledge of the subject and soundness of judg- 
ment exhibited in this report should lead to the writer being 
given opportunities of opening his mouth in the United Kingdom, 
where other than official ears- can hear him. Some years ago 
the Foreign Office appointed trade representatives in Europe and 
the United States. After two years they were brought to Britain 
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to give business men the benefit of their experience. The officer who 
had the United States and Canada for his parish had not journeyed 
outside Chicago. When he came to Manchester he had so little to 
say, of his own volition, that two old-established morning papers and 
the evening journals each devoted only about a sixth of a column to 
@ repetition of what he had to say. 

Happily, we have travelled considerably since then. When the 
Board of Trade’s standing Commiissioner in Canada is at work, he must 
have a habit of turning up in unlikely places, at unlikely times—in 
Britain, as well asin Canada. For there is much to learn and much to 
teach. What is said here is by one who vas neither a Free Trader nor 
a Tariff Reformer in England, and is neither a Liberal nor a Conserva- 
tive in Canada. Which is another way of saying that, with regard to 
Canada and her place in the Imperial housekeeping, it is not safe to 
dogmatise, and it is very necessary to inquire, to observe, to sift, and 
to make sure of one thing at a time. 

Mr. Grigg is a safe guide for the student of the British- Conadinn 
trade situation. His implied criticisms of British methods are not 
novel. But they are terribly pertinent. They apply to British trade 
everywhere. They could be amplified without limit. Canadian 
methods are not perfect. We export chiefly food that Britain must 
have. We buy many things which Britain may supply ; but which 
are also made by a seller next door to us, whose effort to cut out 
the original firm is tremendously advantaged by geography, and by 
similarity of social and commercial tendencies. Criticisms due to us 
are rather associated with our painful approximation to the nobler 
aspects of public life in Britain. But, even in this, the chances of our 
improvement depend rather on our ability to admonish ourselves 
than on the vigour of the criticisms of our relatives from overseas— 
an exercise in which they are often uncommonly efficient, and are 
occasionally useful. 

In one particular only does it seem necessary to try to readjust 
the point of view of the report. In advising British manu- 
facturers to acquire first-hand knowledge of Canada—this cannot 
be urged too often—it says they have relied too much on 
merchants and agents on the spot. That is only partially true. To 
judge by one’s own experience, some British firms employ agents 
chiefly for the purpose of telling them that they know nothing about 
the conditions in which they operate. The perfect agent is as scarce 
as the perfect principal. But the best agent is made to be less than 
the least of a principal’s servants if he is treated like a disagreeable 
encumbrance. Some firms must depend on agents, if they are to 
do any business. If they cannot trust their agents they should not 
employ them. The difficulty applies, of course, to firms’ own repre- 
sentatives. It seems a part of the English make-up to act towards 
ourcountrymen who have widened their English experience by experi- 
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ence overseas, as though they had contracted their wisdom when they 
expanded their knowledge. There are whole Downing Streets of head 
offices of business houses in London and Liverpool and Manchester. 
In truth, the burden of Mr. Grigg’s appeal to the British trader is only 
a variant of the official intimations, of a political sort, which in a 
thousand different forms have been sent to Downing Street from all 
the corners of the Empire. 

In families, in trade, and in politics, there come times when the 
parent must openly confess that his offspring has grown up. Where 
there is talk of marriage in a debatable quarter there is tenfold need 
of common-sense. The report shows clearly that, as to trade, geo- 
graphy is against the Britisher in Canada; chiefly because of the 
speed with which orders to United States manufacturers are filled. 
The British disadvantage extends occasionally to imports from Canada. 
Last September I was at Chicoutimi, at the head of the Saguenay, that 
wonderful arm of the St. Lawrence in which all the navies of the world 
could be hidden, in what, as you ascend the river, looks like a chain 
of lakes. In deep water, eight miles below the town, I visited a 
steamer loading pulp for Queenborough. The captain was chafing 
because he had waited three weeks for a cargo, and seemed as far from 
sailing as when he arrived. The explanation was that pulp had risen 
five dollars a ton in the United States, and it was profitable for the 
Chicoutimi manufacturers to pay the demurrage on the vessel, and to 
ship the freight over the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway. Again, 
this same railway has opened. branch to La Tuque, on the St. Maurice 
River, mainly because a United States syndicate, which has bought 
waterpower and timber lands, has guaranteed a yearly minimum of 
9000 cars of outbound freight for nine years. The proposed export 
duty on pulp and pulpwood will not materially affect the general 
situation for British trade in Canada; except so far as it tends to 
compel paper manufacturers to establish mills here. But it will 
contribute to the more complete trade independence of Canada, 
which does not improve the prospect of enlarged exports from 
Britain. . 

In the long run, the expansion of British trade in Canada will be 
commensurate with the expansion of Canada’s trade. Even if 
it were not so, the development of Canadian manufactures would 
not be retarded out of deference to -British interests. The most 
affectionate preference could never suppress an ambition to be- 
come % manufacturing nation. ‘Canada first’ is the immutable 
foundation on which every Canadian, by birth and adoption, stands. 
So that, with the increasing competition of the United States and of 
Canada, the British manufacturer must always have in view the 
possibility of becoming, to some extent, a Canadian manufacturer also. 
He would prefer, of course, to remain as he is. But he may not do 
that and prosper. Increase of British trade with the Dominion 
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follows increase in emigration. There must inevitably be emigration 
of commercial mechanisms, as well as of human material. The 
firms that succeed do not wait till they are compelled to decentralise. 
Half the instinct of the great business man is in recognising the 
inevitable before it puts its nose round the corner. 

The day on which this is written, the papers give a cable announcing 
the scheme of the Beyer-Peacock Company, to establish works for the 
production of locomotives in Montreal. The report points out that 
locomotives for Canada cannot be manufactured profitably in England, 
The Beyer-Peacock enterprise is comforting to British-Canadians, 
who have for years hoped for something of the kind, because they 
would rather see their kinsmen precede than follow the United States 
trust-man in the Canadian field. The establishment of branch works 
in Canada need not be confined to those industries which cannot 
possibly compete from the British factory. They may be entirely 
subsidiary to the home concerns, but they will be found im- 
portant as time goes on. For iron and steel products, for example, 
Western Canada will yearly be a bigger market, most available for 
manufacturers with plants near at hand. 

Within three hundred miles east of Winnipeg there is being worked 
an iron deposit that will rival the Mesaba range, just across the Minne- 
sota border, which largely supplies Cleveland and Pittsburg with ore. 
Already a smelter has been established at Port Arthur, where coal, 
limestone, and ore can most conveniently be assembled. The smelter 
was not running when Mr. Grigg was: in Canada. Indeed, as he 
suggests, it is quite a task to keep track of what is being done across 
four thousand miles of matchless territory. The Board of Trade, 
with commendable enterprise, publishes, with the report, a map of 
the transcontinental railways in Canada, which, though it was printed 
in January 1908, and is a reproduction of a map issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, shows construction as it was in 1905 ; puts long 
sections of proposed lines in parts of the country which have been 
forsaken for better routes, and, generally, leads the inquirer to suppose 
we are not so advanced in transcontinental railway building as 
we are. 

Keeping pace with Canadian evolutions means keeping pace with 
United States evolutions. Though Canada is not, and is not likely 
to be, as Americanised as some sections of the peerage, the impinge- 
ment of United States practices upon ours must, from every cause, be 
considerable ; even if there were not the remarkably heavy invest- 
ments in branch factories to which attention is called. The pro- 
posed correspondents of the Board of Trade are very necessary. No 
pigeonholing genius in Whitehall must be permitted to nullify their 
work, as passed upon by a competent live man on the spot, for whom 
it will be vitally necessary to keep in close touch with American plans 
for retaining pre-eminence in this market. 
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But that is not all. Nothing can replace the initiative, courage, 
and innovation that should belong to every British firm that means to 
become notable in Imperial trade. And, when intelligence and action 
have been secured, only a beginning will have been made in the 
re-creation of mutual appreciation that will make this country a primary 

- factor in a readjustment of inter-Imperial relations, and in the destiny 
of the English-speaking race. Mr. Grigg, in his spirited letter trans- 
mitting his report to Mr. Lloyd George, laughs at and reprobates the 
notion that mercantile houses can serve their interests when they 
send a son or nephew, not long from school, on a trip to Canada 
which is designed to combine pleasure, education, and business, which 
is admirable as far as the first two objects are concerned, and useless, 
or worse than that, as regards business. 4s in politics, as in business— 
the flying trip ; the conversation in a Toronto club, the application 
of Canadian statements to the pre-conceived ideas which the visitor 
brought across the Atlantic; the happy certitude with which one 
diagnosis after another, reached by the most delightfully empirical 
methods, is set forth in imperturbable type—these things are part of 
our summer hospitality, our autumn ponderings, and our winter 
expectations for next holiday time. 

Blessed is the man who seems to see, to hear, to understand. Most 
blessed is he who, knowing much, knows there is still much to learn. 
It is delightful to be in Canada in summer, to meet the eminent men 
in the large cities, to cross the continent in a private car, and more 
delightful still to feel that now you have found the abiding ground for 
your Imperial faith. There cannot be too much interchange of ideas, 
too much coming and going. But the intersection of King and Yonge 
streets, Toronto, is no more Canada than Piccadilly Circus is England. 
Of course, the eminent man in the metropolitan city is of capital 
importance in sizing up natural conditions, especially if, like most of 
our eminent men, he was a practical agriculturist in his boyhood. 
But the real extent of this country’s interest in the Empire is the extent 
to which it is realised by the man in the sweaty shirt who saws lumber, 
and stocks wheat, and drills the everlasting rock. Or, if you want to 
see the average man (the supreme elector), you will do,well to haunt 
the smoke-room of the Pullman; and becoming, for the moment, as 
un-English as a glorious heredity will permit, listen to the talk of 
drummers who travel twenty thousand miles a year in a country which 
the newly arrived immigrant, who, until now, has never been out- 
side his native country, describes as ‘ belonging to us.’ 

In time, you will be struck by what will seem like an ungodly 
indifference to things at ‘home.’ If you have been in Australia and 
South Africa, the sound of that incomparable word will have 
been a continual refreshment to you. I remember, on the parched 
karroo, spending a day with Olive Schreiner, on whose political tem- 
perament the war had laid a grievous hand ; but who still, native of 
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that land as she was, and of German parentage, spoke of England 
as ‘home.’ In Canada it is not so. Sometimes you will hear an 
intelligent-looking man, who should know better, declare that the 
Englishman is no good. Now, all this is distressing, until it becomes 
amusing, and you call to mind the amazement excited in a Wiltshire 
village by the incursion of a youth from Tyneside. And then you 
conceive that these light afflictions of apparent indifference are but 
for a moment, and you think of loyalty, and the South African con- 
tingent, and the splendid optimism of the Governor-General, and 
the brilliant speeches of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. But the feeling of 
puzzlement comes back. It will recur for years ; because geography 
is geography, and Canadians do not breathe an English air. 

The Englishman nowhere feels himself a stranger on unfamiliar 
ground. They are all ‘oot o’ step but oor Jock.’ He looks for a 
second-fiddle England in Canada, and does not find it. A member 
of the Saskatchewan Legislature—perhaps the most original thinker 
in the House—who is a thorough Westerner, albeit his utterance is 
always reminiscent of a London postal district, confesses that he was 
eight years learning that the mental meridian of the Saskatchewan 
Valley is essentially different from that of Hampstead. After sixteen 
years he loves the old land as much as ever ; but he loves Saskatchewan 
more. Sometimes he speaks of ‘home,’ but it is only because his 
dead are there. For all living things he is Canadian—Western 
Canadian ; for the East, except as it is reflected in the qualities of the 
Easterners in the West, is unknown to him. If he had returned to 
England ten years ago, his discourse of Canada would have been 
pitched in a totally different key from that in which he talks this day. 
He is one of many. He has proved that in citizenship a man may 
love his mother, and his spouse also. 

If that is what befalls a typical Britisher of the brainier sort, 
what about the scores of thousands of immigrants for whom the 
Upper Canada Bible Society has printed the Scriptures in fifty different 
languages? To them the Government is an ever-present entity that 
has given them fertile land, without obligation to call any man lord. 
But the House of Commons at Ottawa is merely an abstraction to them, 
the House of Commons in London scarcely a curiosity. On the 
Pacific Coast there is the perilous yellow conundrum which the East, 
served by a few scattered Chinese washermen, only dimly appreciates. 
You leave the busy street in Vancouver, where knickerbockers and 
gaiters are as congenial as they are singular in Montreal, and in five 
minutes can be inside a Chinese theatre watching the most pathetic 
movements and hearing the most distressing elocution that Anglican 
man can endure. In Eastern Ontario the Lord’s Day Alliance make 
of Sunday a Sabbath indeed. In a Toronto hotel a guest cannot buy 
fermented liquors with his Sunday dinner. In the Caribou every day 
is regarded alike. Sunday is on the almanack, and that is all. The 
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French are two millions in Quebec ; the last literal observers, in this -* 
hemisphere, of the injunction to increase and multiply. To the 
miraculous shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré thousands of the halt and 
blind repair, and leave .crutches, sticks, and other paraphernalia of 
infirmity piled before the sanctuary door. In a thousand villages the 
ouré is the managing director of half the business of the parish. The 
' oldest French settlements of the New World are in Nova Scotia. 
There are fishermen along the South Shore of that province whose 
names are inherited from grandees of whom Richelieu would have been 
proud to be an ally. Further east, on the same coast, are Canadians 
of the sixth generation whose mother speech is Gaelic, and who have 
never seen a locomotive. Lunenburg is a German town, and the oxen 
used everywhere in the peninsula are yoked as their forefathers were 
by the Germans who came to Nova Scotia as the result of immigration 
literature distributed in Hanover before Wolfe stormed Quebec. 
Everywhere the American tourist spreads himself and his money, 
during the summer, rejoicing in the last right of every man—to obtain 
what he is willing to pay for. 

There must be nothing casual in the study of a market compounded 
of such a variety of elements. We have passed the season of muddling 
through crises in trade and Imperial politics. Lord Rosebery once 
said the Continental peoples disliked England because the Englishman 
treads Europe as if it were his quarter-deck. Obviously, there is 
something else for the Englishman to do than to perambulate Canada 
as if it were his backyard. That is true of trade. It is true of politics. 
As soon as due heed is given to the kindly, searching admonitions of 
Mr. Grigg about trade, fruit will begin to ripen in the more sensitive 
field. 

The ripening will be as distinctive as the climate in which it takes 
place. The multitude of racial and social elements that are uncon- 
sciously working out their own salvation are evolving a political 
individuality as easily recognisable from that of the United States 
as it is from that of the British Isles, even if there were not the same 
basic predisposition towards the British idea in government that 
impels Australasia and South Africa. The extent of what the eloquent 
French Postmaster-General has called the intellectual preference is 
differently estimated by different people. The editor of the only 
Canadian journal which calls itself a national weekly has been much 
impressed by the demand for information about British men and 
affairs. The doyen of native journalists told the British pressmen who 
toured the country last summer that their newspapers were greatly 
superior to ours. The interest in British things is growing, without 
any tinge of subservience. But let an interesting fact be noted. 
Although hundreds of thousands of Britishers have come to Canada 
within the last seven years, and are entitled to vote much sooner than 
a man who has changed his abode from Kent to Lancashire can 
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recover his franchise, you never hear a word about the British vote. 
It does not exist. There is no sign that it ever will exist. The Barr 
colonists, who made the spring of 1903 memorable by their tragically 
comic trailing from Saskatoon to Lloydminster, started out with the 
invincible determination to be British in thought and word and deed. 
Their adventures made them weep then. They make them laugh now, 
Lloydminster, which, from being 160 miles from a railway, has been 
over two years an important station on the Canadian Northern 
system, is still predominantly British with a New Brunswick mayor. 
The first observation made to a Sheffield journalist who passed that 
way last year, by a veteran who had not seen England since 1865, was, 
‘I want you to tell Yorkshire to brace up, or they won’t get back the 
championship.’ The colonists who have survived their picturesque 
ignorance of, and superiority to, prairie conditions, are living examples 
of what can be achieved by enforced resourcefulness, independence of 
overlordship in which they were bred, and the satisfaction of the 
land hunger that never really leaves the race. Here on the border 
line of Saskatchewan and Alberta there is space, outlook, encourage- 
ment to become somebody. The man who knew nothing but bricks 
and mortar becomes transformed. The farm labourer who knew 
nothing but land and little wages, and who saw nothing before him 
but dependent toil, may speak with the old accent; but he thinks 
with a new mind. When he looks behind he wonders why he didn’t 
move sooner. He does not philosophise on the Imperial aspect of his 
change. But he knows that, somehow, he has become a renovated 
creature. Those who have succeeded press on to a higher mark of 
prosperity. Those who have failed did not count in public affairs in 
the old country ; and they have, therefore, no civic root to transplant 
to the new. 

There is a trade aspect of the metamorphosis of the progressive 
immigrant, which does not seem to have been noticed. He has 
changed his clothes as well as ideas. If the vital spirit of colonisa- 
tion were as well understood as it might be by British firms who look 
for business in Canada, they could make money by outfitting settlers 
as they will be outfitted when they have been three years in Canada. 
It is bad enough for the discerning immigrant to find that his disdain 
for the letter ‘h’ gives him a curious distinction in any Canadian 
company he joins. It is worse, sometimes, to feel that his appearance 
from head to foot is singular and unseasonable. Thousands of 
families come to Canada plentifully supplied with clothes, boots, 
and other things, which, in England, they were sure would be splendid 
assets in the new life. But they learn that Canadian experience has 
evolved little tricks in clothes that make all the difference between 
discomfort and efficiency. Apparently, nobody in England has 
thought it worth while to make things for the settler as they are made 
in Canada. The point may seem small to those who have not been 
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through the mill. But it perfectly illustrates and enforces the main ~ 
instruction which this report proffers British manufacturers. It 
may annoy British men of culture, who are accustomed to dealing 
with large affairs, to be told that if they desire Canadian business 
they will be compelled to adapt themselves to Canadian ideas, and 
_ that they may only hope for a remote approximation of Canadian 

ideas to British standards with regard to Imperial questions upon 
which the colonies affect a rather high and mighty independence. 
But the choice is inescapable in trade, and the future is a little ominous 
in politics. The seller must study the buyer, where there is competi- 
tion. The elder must warily regard the younger where interdependent 
States are in concert. There are no styles and designs in No. 1 hard 
wheat ; and in apple-packing and bacon-curing there is no traditional 
supremacy to maintain ; and no hoary precedent in staves and hams 
to guard as though it were the ark of the covenant. 

It may be, as Mr. Grigg suggests, that relatively the Canadian 
market is too small for the manufacturer accustomed to supplying 
forty millions of people living nearer to his factory than Quebec is to 
Hamilton. For such, the friendly offices of the Tariff Reform League 
might be invoked. For the rest, it is axiomatic that if a market is 
worth cultivating at all, it is worth cultivating for all it is worth ; 
not so much because of its immediate value, as for its abounding 
potentialities. So copious have been the outpourings about the 
development of Canada that one refrains from pursuing a tempting 
theme in the manner of the roseate boomster. And one refrains 
from quotation from the report because one would fain leave no 
excuse for failure to read, mark, and digest the whole document. 
But glance at two or three considerations, placed in a little different 
setting from that which is most appropriate to a Government report. 
I have already shown that the newest railway map the Board of Trade 
could think of is two years out of date. When I first lived in what 
is now the province of Saskatchewan there was only one line of railway 
between parallel forty-nine and the North Pole. Now there are nine. 
As to what railway facilities mean in that province take the case of 
Vonda. Vonda is about twenty miles east of the Clark’s crossing 
of the south branch of the Saskatchewan river, where General 
Middleton’s headquarters were during the Riel rebellion of 1885. 
The rails were laid there in the spring of 1905, and the town site was 
surveyed in the following June. That autumn 100,000 bushels of wheat 
were shipped from Vonda station. Next season the shipment was 
500,000 bushels ; and last August the local member of the Legislature 
told me he expected the crop tributary to Vonda would produce 
750,000 bushels more than was locally required ; or enough to supply 
every man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom with a one-pound 
loaf. Again, forests which a few years ago were thought to be almost 
valueless by men who remembered the flourishing and decay of the 
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square timber trade of the port of Quebec will be sources of wealth 
so long as human beings learn to read. Reasonable care in the 
cutting of pulpwood will, in the great hinterland of the St. Lawrence, 
give an illimitable supply of paper ; and will ensure the exploitation 
of waterpowers that are unrivalled, in number and strength, on five 
continents. Further, the Pacific’ slope has only begun to disclose 
its capacity for producing wealth for the trader and racial - trouble 
for the statesman. Once more, the building of railroads into agri- 
cultural areas has disclosed, on the way, portentous deposits of silver, 
copper, nickel, and iron. 

The discovery of a great bed of iron ore north of Sudbury has 
led to the founding of the new port of Key Harbor, on Georgian Bay ; 
the first plant in which is capable of loading 8000 tons of ore per day 
of ten hours. Finally, there is the real North West of Canada—not 
the prairie country, which is the West of Canada. This week there is 
published the report of a Parliamentary Committee that assembled a 
surprising body of scientific evidence about sections of country that 
were ignorantly supposed to be beyond the care of civilisation. The 
evidence is too voluminous to summarise here, but the testimony of 
Mr. J. B. Tyrrell is too important to be passed by. Mr. Tyrrell spent 
from 1883 to 1898 exploring Western and North-Western Canada 
for the Geological Survey. His knowledge of the prairie region and 
the territory beyond it is unique, scientific, practical. In 1893 and 
1894 he traversed 3000 miles of unknown country as far north as 
Chesterfield Inlet ; and twice in the month of October came down the 
west coast of Hudson Bay in a canoe; and twice walked from Fort 
Churchill to Winnipeg ; once wia York Factory, and once via Split 
Lake—the journey to Split Lake never having been taken before by 
Indian or paleface. Mr. Tyrrell is the successor of David Thompson, 
whose life in the North West began in 1784 at Churchill, who delimited 
the Canadian-American frontier, and after whom the Thompson River 
is named. Mr. Tyrrell received the Back diploma and award of the 
Royal Geographical Society for his work. His scientific reports on 
practically the whole region through which the Hudson Bay branch of 
the Canadian Northern Railway will be built—steel is already laid 
to the Pas Mission, only 470 miles from Churchill—were epitomised 
in his evidence. To within 200 miles of Churchill the railway will be 
a colonisation line ; for the soil is good and the summer temperatures (it 
is summer only that counts in the growing capacities of any locality), 
certified to by the superintendent of the meteorological service, are 
comparable with the north of Scotland and southern Norway in May ; 
Scotland in June; south of England in July ; Scotland in August; 
and Norway and Sweden in September. 

Mr. Tyrrell has dug beautiful potatoes from patches planted by 
Indians in the spring and forsaken till autumn. They keep down 
the weeds and grow amazingly without attention. Indeed, the further 
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north you go the more rapid is the growth. The summer isotherms -* 
do not run east and west ; for congenial weather is not solely an affair 
of latitude. The wheat line across Canada is, roughly, V-shaped. 
The point of it is not far away from the Lake of the Woods, whence it 
goes north-westward to the Yukon. The nearer the Pacific the 
farther north can wheat be grown. This explains why, though Fort 
' Churchill is on the very edge of the tree-growing limit, the Roman 
Catholic Mission at Fort Chippewyan, on the north shore of Lake 
Athabasca, in precisely the same latitude, grew the wheat that won 
the first diploma for weight and quality at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, as long ago as 1876. Fort Chippewyan is 400 miles 
north of Edmonton, the present northernmost city of Central Canada. 
~The Hudson’s Bay Company have a flour mill at Fort Vermilion, 
500 miles north of Edmonton. The Peace River Valley is probably the 
most fertile stretch of country in all Canada. In the real North West 
there are enormous deposits of asphalt, the melting point of which 
is thirty-five degrees higher than that of the Trinidad product. 

These things may suggest a new Canada to most of those who read 
of them. Their bearing on the picture of Canadian trade is obvious. 
What Mr. Grigg calls ‘the American invasion’ is also concerned 
with the subject. New York has secured control of the -asphalt. 
Chicago has got a certain mastery of the fishing riches of the northern 
lakes. They believe in ‘ getting in early.’ Their advantage does not 
depend wholly on geography. When geography, shrewdness, and 
capital combine, they have a fine start towards calling political tunes. 
Much is discreetly said about the loyalty of Canada to British institu- 
tions. Britain will retain all the loyalty she deserves—which is much. 
But, study of the science of loyalty is obligatory on both parties 
to the quality, which may be strained. As our progress towards the 
nobler aspects of British public life—and Heaven knows we are badly 
enough in need of that kind of improvement—depends on our criticism 
of ourselves, so the strengthening of our tie with the old land depends 
on the old land’s understanding of the slow, inevitable revision of our 
relations. The first readjustment of perspective may well be in the 
commercial field. Nothing could be better calculated to induce 
this than this report, because, forgetting ,olitical expedients, it 
resolves itself into an unanswerable plea for mastery of the elements 
of demand and supply. The first requisite is knowledge ; the second 
is more knowledge ; the third is adaptability. 

For the rest, the importance to Britain of the connexion with 
Canada grows faster than.the importance of Britain to Canada. In 
the Imperial balance the addition of a thousand to the population 
o®Canada counts for more than the addition of 3000 to the population 
of the United Kingdom. The predominance of British capital in 
Canada is a tremendous factor in the political future—it is in itself 
a problem of the first magnitude. But capital does not always control 
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public opinion when treaties are made, when prejudices are inflamed 
and when elections are due. 

There is nothing in sight likely to produce misunderstanding, 
There was no resentful disappointment with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
attitude at the Imperial Conference. Mr. Bryce is at Ottawa just 
now obtaining the Government’s endorsement of the latest accommo- 
dations with the United States. Mr. Bryce was in Canada last 
year. At a public luncheon the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, 
a cautious Scotsman, spoke with almost embarrassing frankness of 
the tendency of London nominees to settle international questions 
too much from a London and too little from a Canadian point of view. 
Mr. Bryce is understood to have returned to Washington somewhat 
perturbed over what he had learned. He was the first British 
ambassador at Washington to take the trouble to gather on the spot 
his own impressions of Canadian sentiment. His attitude to us, of 
which his return to Ottawa is another proof, will always be counted 
to him for righteousness. With the advent of an ambassador who 
travels, and of a trade commissioner who searches things out, and 
who will-come again, probably more has been accomplished during the 
last eighteen months for securing permanent cordiality between Britain 
and Canada than during any preceding three years. There will 
always be enough difference in our points of view to save us from 
becoming complacent and sloppy. Vigilance, sympathy, quest of 


more excellent ways—these are the approaches to mutual apprecia- 
tion and profit. In trade, they are embodied in Mr. Grigg’s report. 
In politics, they must be the subject of further elucidation. 


ArtTHuR HAWKES. 


Beech Avenue, Toronto. 





WOMEN’S SETTLEMENTS 


In his article entitled ‘Settlements or Unsettlements?’ in the last 
number of this Review, Mr. Free describes a state of things so far 
removed from anything that I have ever known or imagined that it 
is hard for me to believe when reading it that I am moving in a world 
of realities. It would be tedious to my readers were I to answer the 
many statements in his long article individually; it seems more 
useful to try to describe as simply as I can what, so far as I know, 
is the aim and object of Women’s Settlements, and especially of those 
Settlements which are definitely Anglican. 

The origin of Settlements was very simple. A new sense of brother- 
hood, an awakened consciousness of our responsibility for the well- 
being of the community, some fuller knowledge of the conditions 
under which masses of the people live, made us keenly aware of the 
great gulf which separates east and west, of the almost immeasurable 
want of understanding between different sections of the community. 
To many it seemed that.one way of drawing closer together would be 
for some of those who possessed means and leisure to go and live 
amongst the great working-class population of the East-end of London, 
so that they might learn to know them as neighbours, and as neigh- 
bours might help them to make their lives fuller and richer. Perhaps 
the whole movement owes its first inspiration to Edward Denison. 
But many others were eager to follow where he had pointed the way. 
Settlements of all kinds—undenominational, Church of England, 
Nonconformist, as well as school and university missions—have been 
started by men and women during the last thirty years, at first in the 
east of London, afterwards in the south, and the north, and now 
slowly in those newly settled great areas of population in the far 
west, whose existence and whose needs are hardly known to the great 
mass of the wealthier inhabitants of London. People rush down the 
Fulham Road in their motors to polo matches at Hurlingham, or to 
Hammersmith and the higher reaches of the river to see the boat- 
race, or to Kew to enjoy the beautiful gardens. They remark upon 
how the houses have spread, and notice that all the market gardens 
have disappeared. But few stop to think of the people who are living 
in those countless rows of little houses, many of them still too new to 
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be as yet blackened by the smoke of London, but yet no more fit to 
accommodate several families in one house than the old tenements 
in the East-end. Here too a great population is living as separate as 
the east or the south from the wealthier inhabitants of London, if 
not quite as remote so far as distance is concerned. Here too it would 
seem that there is opening for the work of a Settlement. 

Some, no doubt, have felt. disappointed with the result of the 
movement that led to the foundation of Settlements. All that was 
hoped for has not been realised. The gulf between rich and poor 
seems still so great that we do not feel as if it could ever have been 
greater. The first enthusiasm is over and we hear of difficulty some- 
times in keeping up the supply of residents in the various Settle- 
ments. But even if all hopes have not been realised, it is impossible 
not to feel how much we have gained by this movement, how much 
real interest has been awakened, how much knowledge has been 
acquired, how many workers have been trained. Perhaps our hopes 
are humbler now, but, on the other hand, we have come to see more 
clearly what Settlements can be expected to do; we see something 
of the mistakes to be avoided, of the lines of work that can best be 
pursued. 

- One obvious reason for the existence of Settlements is that it is 
difficult in an exclusively working-class district to find sufficient 
persons of leisure and education to do the social and religious work 
that is needed. For workers to come from a distance means a great 
additional expenditure of time and energy; much more can be done 
by those resident on the spot. Settlements may be either institutions 
which aim at doing a great deal of work within their own building, 
having their own clubs and classes, being themselves a centre for 
philanthropic, social, and religious work; or they may be merely 
houses in which a number of workers live together so as to be within 
convenient reach of the district in which they hope to work, as well 
as to have the advantage of association and intercourse with those 
who share their interests and duties. If the Settlement be of the 
former class and belong to the Church of England, it is, of course, 
absolutely necessary that it should work in entire sympathy and 
harmony with the vicar of the parish in which it is situated. If it 
belong to the latter class, and is a home for workers rather than an 
institution where work of all kinds is carried on, it is naturally much 
to be desired that, like all other households within the range of a given 
parish, it should be on friendly terms with the vicar. But it is by 
no means always easy to find a house suitable for the purposes of a 
Settlement within the desired district, and it may be necessary there- 
fore to settle within the borders of a parish where the vicar has no 
wish for any help from the residents in the Settlement, and is not 
even in sympathy with their aims. This is undoubtedly unfortunate 
for both sides, but with a little mutual forbearance it need not be 
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disastrous. The most extravagant defender of the parson’s freehold 
cannot wish to make it extend to the right to decide who shall live 
within his parish. But he is justified in claiming to control the 
Church-work done in his parish, and the residents in a Church Settle- 
ment must be very careful to undertake no work in any parish where 
they are not wanted. If the vicar of the parish where their house 
happens to be does not regard the Settlement with favour, they will 
lose the great advantage of his sympathy and encouragement; he 
will lose the possible help of capable and energetic workers; but so 
long as a suitable district has been chosen, and the other clergy in 
the neighbourhood have expressed their desire for the help of a Settle- 
ment, the residents will not need in any part of London to go far 
either for work or friendly sympathy. They will always need to take 
special care not in any way to interfere in the work of any parish 
where they are not wanted. No Church Settlement that I have ever 
heard of has shown any desire to establish what Mr. Free calls ‘ rival 
institutions in parishes already well-equipped for social and religious 
work.’ In London, where in every department of social and religious 
work there is always a cry for more helpers, it would be madness to 
go and seek to do work in a parish already well equipped—one fails 
to see what possible inducement there could be for such madness. 

It is, of course, impossible to expect that all the residents in a 
Settlement will always be efficient workers. Nowhere, alas, is it 
possible to secure this, and voluntary work is especially apt to suffer 
from irregularity and an insufficient sense of responsibility. But 
here residence in a Settlement or connexion with a Settlement is a 
real help to the worker. The Settlement sets a standard. Those who 
are living in it are all more or less concerned in the same work. The 
conflicting claims of home and society do not confront the worker 
at every step. She is there to work; she is inspired by the example 
and helped by the experience of others. She may be able to come 
only for a few weeks at a time, but if the work undertaken by the 
Settlement has been well organised in conjunction with the authorities 
of the parishes in which it is carried on, she will at once be given her 
particular task, and shown how to make the short time she can give 
of the greatest use possible. : 

‘It is the part of the head of the Settlement to consult with the 
clergy as to the kind of help they want, and to organise the work 
that can be done by the Settlement in accordance with the number 
and capacities of the residents; but she will never claim for the 
Settlement nor for its workers, as Mr. Free asserts, ‘independence of 
the parish priest,’ nor will she demand that the residents should show 
“exclusive allegiance’ to her. The rule of the head of a Settlement 
is far from being autocratic. Her authority only goes so far as is 
necessary for the order and comfort of the house, otherwise it will be 
determined by the extent of her experience and the quality of her 
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superior knowledge, or by her more intimate acquaintance with the 
people amongst whom she lives. Her success will entirely depend upon 
her power of sympathetic understanding whether of the people around, 
or of her fellow-workers, or of the clergy for whom she works. It will 
be by no means always easy for her to get good work out of those who 
come to live in the Settlement. We know that many very mixed 
motives, many very temporary motives, lead people to take up what 
they call ‘ work amongst the poor,’ whether in Settlements or directly 
under the clergy. It is easy, though it might not be either kind or 
fair, to draw a very unflattering picture of the ordinary parochial 
worker, as well as of many of the possible residents in a Settlement. 
But it is far from true to speak of the ‘ Settlement lady,’ as Mr. Free 
calls her, as being ‘ peculiarly deficient’ in a sense of kinship with 
those amongst whom she works, or as having ever present in her 
mind ‘the social gulf which is fixed between her and the masses,’ 
The whole atmosphere of the Settlement is opposed to such a state 
of mind. The whole object of its existence is to promote that sense 
of kinship. Those who come to it full of enthusiasm at the thought 
of the work they are going to do, the influence they are going to 
exercise, will again and again have to learn the humbling lesson that 
the best they can do is to grow a little nearer to the people, to show 
them something like true friendship, above all, to understand their 
lives a little. They will find that they come to learn far more than 
to teach. It is this spirit which it will be the chief work of the head 
of the Settlement to create and to foster. She has to make a home 
for the residents, but a home in close fellowship with the people 
amongst whom they live. They will not talk or think of the gulf to 
be bridged ; it will be no longer remembered under the close touch of 
sympathy. 

It is difficult to keep your ideals high, to keep your vision clear, 
in the midst of work that must be full of discouragement in the con- 
stant presence of lives lived under conditions which one is powerless 
to change, and which yet seem to make anything like a true life impos- 
sible. Here comes the great advantage of living not alone but with 
others who are facing the same problems, so that courage and hope 
may be kept alive, and the spirit of joy in which all true work must 
be done may never fail. I remember many years ago hearing a 
Settlement described by one who lived in the neighbourhood but 
did not belong to it, as an unfailing source of brightness and encourage- 
ment to the other workers around. It brought new hope and 
enthusiasm for all. It brings young minds to struggle with the old 
problems. Their suggestions will often strike the older and more 
experienced workers as crude and’ unpractical, but it will be only 
those who have grown cynical with advancing life who will sneer at their 
aspirations. The fact that we have so often seen our hopes disappointed 
must not make us forget that it is the young men who see visions. 
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One most important side of Settlement work must not be for- 
gotten. A Settlement should be a most useful place for training 
and study. We hear in these days a great deal about the need of 
training, about the necessity for experts in every branch of work. 
Training is requisite for Church-workers as well as for any other kind 

_of worker, and the standard demanded from the women who do 
Church-work should be as high as it is in any other department of 
women’s activity. But the need is so great that again and again 
workers without experience or training have to be accepted. Women 
and girls are employed in Sunday-schools who have a most imperfect 
knowledge of the subjects they are called upon to teach. District 
visitors are sent into poor streets with no guidance as to how they 
are to meet the many problems that will confront them. In many 
parishes they are still allowed to administer grocery tickets and give 
relief at their own discretion, pursuing those methods which have 
made us of late ask ourselves whether unwise philanthropy has not 
been one of the most prolific causes in creating that vast mass of the 
unemployable who have lost all sense of real independence and all 
desire for real work. The clergy are not to blame for making use of 
inefficient workers, since the community does not supply them with 
better, and it is impossible for most of them to find time to train 
their workers themselves. They do their best. They hold classes 
for the Sunday-school teachers and meetings for the district visitors, 
but these are not always very regularly attended. Neither is it possible 
for the clergy themselves to understand and study all the many 
questions connected with the well-being of women and children, the 
organisation of family life, the sanitation of the home in our crowded 
cities. The need for skilled women to share in all this work is increas- 
ingly felt. The municipal authorities are employing women sanitary 
inspectors and health visitors. The Charity Organisation Society 
largely employs women in all the varied departments of its work. 
With these and with many other agencies the Church-worker should 
be in close touch. She can herself be a most effective sanitary officer, 
even though only a voluntary one, for her work as a district visitor, 
or a holder of mothers’ meetings, or a club-worker gives her exceptional 
opportunities for sanitary teaching. But if she is to be of use in this 
way, she must know something about hygiene and she must know 
something of sanitary legislation. It is equally important that she 
should be acquainted with factory legislation; with the conditions 
that regulate the work of children and women, with the various 
openings for apprenticeship, for learning trades, or profiting by con- 
tinuation classes. What Mrs. Bosanquet has called ‘ interference in the 
lives of others,’ even if it is prompted by the best intentions, may be 
productive of infinite evil if it is not wise interference. Those who 
wish to give some part of their lives to the service of the community - 
should be ready to take the trouble to make their service really effective. 
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There are plenty of opportunities for instruction in social matters 
available for those who know how to use them; but even the best 
lectures are not of much practical use to the inexperienced worker, 
She wants guidance in the daily difficulties which beset her; she 
wants guidance even as to the lectures which she shouid attend and 
the books which she should study. This it should be the aim of the 
Settlement to give her. There she will meet with those with whom 
she can freely talk over her difficulties, with whom she can discuss 
the social questions she is studying. Settlements have done a great 
work and may hope to do still more in the future, in training workers, 
and in raising the standard of the voluntary work done by women 
for the community. 

Amongst the residents in our Settlements there are women who 
work in C.0.8. offices or serve as school managers or guardians of 
the poor. The existence of a Settlement makes it possible for them 
to live near their work and so to have more time to devote to it. Their 
experience is of great help to those other residents who are merely 
engaged in parochial work. Again, a Settlement gathers round it 
many who are only able to come for the day, and are glad to find a 
place where they can have rest and refreshment between their visiting 
or their classes. They too will be glad of the guidance and sympathy 
that they will receive from the residents in the Settlement. 

Much should also be done by a Settlement in studying the social 
conditions of the neighbourhood in which it is situated. All our 
social workers should consider themselves to be students, and should 
learn how to observe and how to record the result of their observa- 
tions for the good of others. Much has been done in this way by 
existing Settlements—Mr. Charles Booth calls them ‘centres of 
research ’"—and their help has often been asked and gladly given 
in special investigations. It should be a regular part of their 
ordinary work to train the residents in habits of research, and each 
Settlement should adopt some method of recording the results of the 
work and observations of its residents. 

The advantages of a Settlement seem so obvious that it would 
have been unnecessary to enlarge upon them had it not been for 
the attack made upon the Settlement idea by Mr. Free. He con- 
fines his attack specially to Church Settlements; but surely the 
Church cannot afford to neglect the help which Settlements may give 
to the overwhelming work which she is called upon to do in the 
crowded parishes of London and our large cities. Mr. Free quotes 
an anonymous letter-writer who says ‘ The ladies set all law and order 
at defiance ; worry the vicar with notices and requests of all kinds ; 
pauperise and demoralise the people.’ We should all agree that such 
ladies would be a curse to any neighbourhood. Fortunately, we have 
not met them, and do not know where to find them. Again, Mr. Free 
seems to object specially to the fact that residents in a Settlement are 
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celibates, and fears that ‘the Settlement system may exalt celibacy -* 
at the expense of the married life.’ It is as difficult to see any reason 
for this fear as it is to see how the Church at the present day could 
do without the devoted labours of unmarried women. 

Of course the work done by any Settlement must depend upon 
the character of its residents as well as, to some extent at least, upon 
’ the sympathy and encouragement it meets with from others. There 
is sure to be much imperfect work, there are certain to be many mis- 
takes, but it seems as if there were a place at present in our Church 
and social work which can be better filled by a Settlement than by 
any other organisation. Many women are living in Settlements in 
different parts of London, working on quietly and steadily day by 
day, seeking no glory or notoriety for their work, finding their happi- 
ness in humble service, ready to help where their help is needed. 
We can do with the work of many more such. There is room for 
the ablest women, there is use for the noblest gifts. Work such as 
the Settlements are doing has surely done much in past years to help 
us to understand one another, to promote the sense of brotherhood, 
the realisation of the common life. I cannot do better than quote in 
conclusion the words in which a far greater authority than myself, 
and one who is not given to unmeasured words, speaks of the work 
of Settlements. Mr. Charles Booth says that they 


are a success, if only because they have widened out the idea and given new 
form to the practice of neighbourliness, and have thus made for social solidarity 

. + raze them from London, and London would be noticeably the poorer 
. . . they are more practical than isolated effort ; and, in spite of the draw- 
backs of community life and the artificialities and partial separation from 
ordinary social life which are involved, they give scope for the very effective 
concentration of many minds on one general aim. Their stability in the future 
depends on the amount of personal service they can secure of the kind that is 
needed . . . it is to be hoped that the means as well as the men and women 
may be forthcoming, for the conditions of London life will call for their presence 
in many districts for many years to come.' 


Where the need is so great, there is room for service of many 
kinds. Nothing is so pitiable as that any time or energy should be 
wasted in contention. Each may surely find enough to do without 


pausing to attack or hinder others. 
LovIsE CREIGHTON. 


1 Life and Labour in London, Summary, p. 381. 
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ARE THERE MEN IN OTHER WORLDS? 


AutHoucH the question as to whether there are, elsewhere in the 
’ universe, beings sufficiently like ourselves to be called human, must 
for ever remain an open one, it is well worth discussing, because it 
leads us to consider matters of great interest to every thoughtful 
person and well worth the attention of students of science. 

Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, in his recent book, Man’s Place in the 
Universe, gives a negative answer ; while Professor Simon Newcomb 
is inclined to admit the possibility on the ground that, among the 
millions of stars now revealed to our telescopes, there may be some 
which afford their accompanying planets conditions sufficiently like 
those of our earth to enable human-like beings to flourish. In the 
present article I propose to debate the matter rather from the point of 
view of the biologist than from that of the physicist or the astronomer, 
and shall endeavour to show that, judged from what we find in him, 
man is literally of the earth, earthy. An examination into his past 
history proves: that he is adapted, with the most minute precision, 
to his own proper sphere ; and that in all his parts, mental and bodily, 
he is as much a product of the complex conditions of life on this planet 
as the features of a bronze image are a product of its mould. It 
will be seen that, looking at the question from this standpoint, even 
if we grant all Professor Newcomb’s millions of planetary systems, 
the probabilities are overwhelming against the existence of men and 
women in any other world. 

Popular speculations as to the nature of the supposed inhabitants 
of Mars, which crop up whenever Martian discoveries are announced 
from Flagstaff Observatory and elsewhere, may here be alluded to in 
passing. Whatever the presumed Martians may be like, it would 
certainly be impossible for us, if we met one of them, to recognise 
him as a man and a brother. Beings who can perform gigantic 
labours, such as the digging of ‘ canals’ compared with which the 
Mississippi is a mere gutter, with not more than one-eighth of our 
atmosphere to breathe meanwhile, must have a chest development 
which would distort them out of all semblance to humanity ; while 
the low force of gravity in Mars would enable people of average weight 
to get about on legs not much stouter than those of a collie dog. 
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_ According to some careful observers, such as Professor Campbell 
of the Lick Observatory, it is even an open question whether Mars 
has any more atmosphere than the moon. More than this, certain 
leading physicists quoted by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, have declared 
that no oxygen, hydrogen, or water could exist on so small a world 
without being dissipated into space and sucked up by ourselves and 
the sun. Hence it has been suggested that the ‘ polar snow caps’ of 
Mars may consist of solid carbonic acid gas. From this point of 
view our Martian neighbours must subsist upon an atmospheric 
regimen of carbonic acid instead of upon one of air, and hence would 
be more likely to resemble trees in their physical constitution than 
the higher animals. Such a notion opens up an inviting field for 
imaginative writers who wish to rival Mr. H. G. Wells. Here below 
we irrigate and cultivate passive and helpless vegetables. There, 
perhaps, an alert and enterprising vegetable population is watering 
and fertilising the soil on its own initiative and for its own private ends. 

If we trace man’s pedigree up from the lowest organisms to his 
present state, we find that there must have been, on innumerable 
occasions, a dividing of the ways, in which conditions absolutely 
peculiar to this planet determined the issue as to which path should 
lead upwards to humanity. 

The items of environment which have directed the plastic life- 
stream along this or that evolutionary channel were often as incon- 
siderable and as fortuitous as the utterly trivial events which, in every- 
day life, fatally determine our future. There is this difference, how- 
ever. A man has his innate will-power (or what amounts to the 
same thing), which enables him in some measure to assent or to resist, 
while the life-stream under the changing gusts of environment is as 
smoke wafted by the wind. Often in threading life’s numberless 
cross-roads the main procession of living things goes one way, ending 
nowhere in particular, while a few individuals drift off through some 
casual influence along an obscure by-path, which, in the end, proves 
the only track leading upwards to the goal. Such influences, however, 
ate ordained and limited all the time by certain physical conditions 
proper to our own planet. Gravity, air-pressure, temperature, 
moisture, and light are only a few of these. If we took account of 
them all, and of their interdependence one upon another, and took 
into account also the innumerable phases and tendencies of complex 
organic life, even Newcomb’s millions of stars would be nowhere in 
balancing the chances against the evolution of man elsewhere in the 
universe. Let us look at a. few of these controlling circumstances 
and conditions, remembering all the time that they are but samples 
of continuous happenings throughout millions of years. We may 
be guided in the sampling process by keeping in mind the main divisions 
among living things as they are classified to-day. 

Very early indeed some of the primitive forms divided into 
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those that drew oxygen from the air, and those that drew carbonic 
acid. Such as took the latter course shut themselves off for ever 
from all earthly chances of becoming active and versatile beings of 
the nature of man, Oddly enough, however, as I hope to show by 
and by, this dependence on atmospheric carbonic acid on the part of 
the chlorophyll-bearing and light-seeking vegetable world has con- 
tributed more than anything else to certain forces of environment 
which have given to man his most distinctive characteristics in the 
shape of clever hands and a calculating, reasoning brain. 

Then consider the division which early took place into vertebrate 
and invertebrate. The invertebrate portion of creation long took 
precedence on the earth, and even to-day some of its representatives 
are, in a sense, much more highly developed, both physically and 
socially, than is the branch to which we belong. Most wonderful 
and elaborate in their exact adjustment to environment are the present 
life-schemes of many of the spiders, bees, and ants; and, moreover, 
geologists assert that these creatures had reached their present 
perfection long before man took precedence upon the earth. Yet it 
can be demonstrated that, in dispensing with a backbone, their early 
progenitors took a fatal step as far as the higher possibilities of life 
were concerned. I think it was Professor Lloyd Morgan who, in a 
lecture for juveniles, distinguished vertebrates from invertebrates by 
saying that the former were made of ‘ flesh and bone,’ and the latter 
of ‘skin and squash.’ By depending too much upon their skins 
as a protection and support for their organs, the invertebrates, with 
exception of the molluscs, handicapped themselves fatally as regards 
progress to higher grades of being. They are literally hide-bownd, 
and when they desire to grow large, like certain crabs and lobsters, 
they are obliged periodically to burst off their outer covering—which, 
it must be remembered, is also the scaffolding upon which their muscles 
are hung—and remain long in a dormant state before the new skin is 
ready for service. It is as if we were, every few months, deprived 
of all our bones, and had to lie in bed a long time before we could resume 
our active habits. This would handicap us fatally as regards getting 
on in the world. By far the greater number of the invertebrates 
have avoided such troubles by remaining small, and contenting them- 
selves with a span of life of merely a few months’ duration. They 
overcome the growth difficulty by adopting several distinct stages or 
transformations, and finally are born from their pupz as fully equipped 
adults. Such habits bar them from progress in several ways. In the 
first place you cannot possibly have much intelligence without a 
big store of brain cells—and brain cells take up room. The old idea 
that the tiny ganglia in the fore-end of an ant are almost equal in 
thinking capacity to a human brain has become a mere fairy tale 
to the modern biologist. 

Moreover, such creatures have, in their economy of life, one fatal 
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condition which bars them for ever from intellectual progress. This 
is the lack of continuity of experience due to their different phases. 
Caterpillars must acquire vast experience in eating leaves, and doubt- 
less some of them learn to excel in the art. They may also become 
well informed as to the best way to escape from ichneumon flies and 
- other foes of the caterpillar. But all this youthful education, if not 
lost in the oblivion of his chrysalis sleep, can be of no possible use to 
a caterpillar when he emerges as a butterfly. Thus, when he suddenly 
becomes ‘ full-grown,’ as the-chrysalis bursts open, the fully fledged 
insect has to commence his life duties in a hostile world without any 
education or apprenticeship at all. Hence he flits round in his aimless, 
frivolous way, living a monotonous and narrow life (in spite of poetic 
notions to the contrary), without any hope or possibility of mental 
betterment. 

Another critical turning-point in ancestral history is marked by 
the first beginnings of the backbone. When certain small and gelatinous 
creatures swimming in the seas got a little gristly stiffening down 
their middle, it enormously increased their power of directing their 
movements. It afforded them also a vastly better prospect of high 
development than the invertebrate plan of obtaining rigid points of 
attachment for the muscles of locomotion by stiffening the outer 
covering with chitine or carbonate of lime. Still this mere gristly 
tod, which we now call the ‘ notochord,’ and which we find in the 
lancelet and other primitive creatures, would not have afforded a very 
good chance of upward progress if it had not led on towards a genuine 
spinal column of jointed but rigid segments. The true vertebrates 
soon parted company from their forerunners, and have gone ahead 
marvellously ; while those content with the first make-shift backbone 
have remained very low in the scale. 

It is true that some molluscs have shown considerable powers of 
upward development without a backbone, but their general pulpiness 
prevented them from doing much on dry land, where the pull of gravity 
is felt, and where they are now chiefly represented by the humble 
snail and slug. It is only their marine representatives, such as the 
cuttle-fishes, &c., which have increased in size and complexity so as 
to compete in some measure with the vertebrates. 

Now we come to the critical decision as to whether land or water 
should be the scene of future activity. A momentous question this, 
for we find that none of the creatures which remained purely aquatic 
in their habits have acquired much brain. Their environment, always 
cold and wet, was too uniform, and probably the forces which regulated 
their lives were too rigid and too mighty to give much chance of 
versatility or choice of action. In considering how the water-born 
vertebrate first came to dry land, we must take account of the influence 
of the lunar tides. In ancient times, as at the present day, it was 
the shallow seas which abounded with animal life. Such creatures 
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as were near a sloping shore were liable to be left high and dry twice 
in the twenty-four hours at low tide. Very long ago, as Sir George 
Darwin has pointed out, the moon was much nearer the earth than it 
is now, and its attraction was much stronger. Hence vast areas were 
alternately flooded and dry, and myriads of creatures, which originally 
extracted a little air from the water by means of gills, found them. 
selves obliged to take their air undiluted, or die for want of it. There 
were other circumstances, such as the periodical drying up of rivers 
and lakes, which led to a like alternative. Those who succeeded 
entered on the narrow path which led upwards to humanity. 

Thus, unless some earth-like planet possessed vast shallow oceans, 
and a moon closely resembling our own, upward progress during this 
critical stage would have to depend on wholly different circumstances 
—and the results also would be wholly different. As the great founder 
of the evolutionary doctrine pointed out, man still retains in his 
physical framework, and in the functions of his body, traces not 
only of gills for obtaining air from water, but also of the regular 
periodic recurrence of lunar influence. 

Now we come to another set of cross roads, or rather a maze of 
them, in which the devious, but ever upward way is very difficult 
to trace. During that enormous period comprised by the later 
primary and the secondary epochs, huge populations of cold-blooded 
amphibia and reptiles swarmed over the land. 

Somehow, from among the less conspicuous of these, two distinct 
sets of creatures were developed, with a greatly improved breathing 
apparatus and a more rapid circulation. These were (ultimately) the 
birds and mammals. Let us consider the latter first, for it was they 
who took the right turning. Their hearts had four chambers, instead 
of three or two, and their lungs had an increased capacity for getting 
oxygen from the air. Hence their tissues were supplied with blood 
in which the carbonic acid had been eliminated much better than 
under the old system of circulation. Owing to the more rapid and 
complete oxydisation of waste products within their bodies their 
blood became warmer than that of their fellows; just as, in the 
laboratory, quick and strong chemical action produces a greater 
degree of heat than weak and slow action. This was an enormous 
upward step. All the vital processes were vivified by the increased 
supply of oxygen and the accompanying warmth. These new beings 
were no longer so dependent upon external heat as their old-fashioned 
rivals. Their hot, red blood, like the wine which stirred Geraint in 
Tennyson’s legend, ‘made summer in their veins.’ Hence their 
bodies, and especially their vital internal organs, their hearts, brains, 
and stomachs, drew benefit from a summer temperature all the time, 
like plants in a stove house. 

Following upon this—and probably in consequence of it—it 
became the rule, instead of the exception, to bring forth young alive. 
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This was another dividing of the ways which has had momentous 
results well worthy of our attention. But before we discuss these, 
let us consider the plight of those earlier mammals born into a world 
swarming with ferocious reptiles. They were little feeble beings, 
not much bigger than rats, and it seems wonderful that they should 

_have escaped at all from their hungry swarms of enemies. In their 
long grapple for supremacy with the ‘ monstrous efts,’ which were then 
lords and masters of earth, it was their warm blood full of oxygen 
which saved them. Although wanting in brute force, they were 
capable of more rapid and more sustained motion than any reptile 
could show. To be ‘a good goer, and a good stayer,’ plenty of lung 
room and a strong heart. have always been necessary: and in this 
respect the reptiles were nowhere in comparison with them. More- 
over, their brain cells were nourished and stimulated by fast-flowing 
warm blood instead of the sluggish and chilly fluid which fed the 
reptilian brain, and hence they became quicker of perception and more 
fertile in schemes of attack and defence. The contest was pretty 
much that of Tom Thumb against the giants, where the small hero, 
by means of his quickness and omaning; always bested his huge and 
stolid adversaries.: 

Since the young warm-bloods were born alive in a very helpless 
state, provision had to be made for feeding them. Here another 
crux arose, and there is evidence that Nature tried various shifts 
before mammalian methods were invented. Relics of certain of the 
more successful schemes which fell short of perfection are in evidence 
to-day in the monotremes, such as the duck-bill platypus, and the 
marsupials, chiefly represented by the opossum and the kangaroo. 
Apparently their life economy involves conditions which bar the 
way to any high degree of development, for although “they had it 
all their own way in Australia, they never advanced far ; and wherever 
they are brought into competition with the true masnmla, they 
(with the possible exception of the American opossum) go under in 
the battle of life. 

When the young had to be suckled and assiduously cared for by 
their parents for a long period, education began to come into play. 
Here was another great upward step. For the first time in the world’s 
history, experience gathered during the lifetime of one generation 
was put at the disposal of the next. Hence a capacity for brain 
growth and a power of learning on the part of the young became more 
and more important if they were to profit by the cumulative experience 
of their kind. 

The same is also true to a great extent of the large section of the 
warm-blooded beings which never became viviparous, that is to say, 
the birds. Indeed, there is reason to think that the birds went far 
ahead of the mammals during the earlier periods of warm-blooded 
life. They are indeed ahead of them to-day in many respects as 
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regards physical perfection ; yet this very success in obtaining nearly 
all they wanted, as far as animal comfort was concerned, took away 
their chance of becoming the intellectual rivals of man. One may 
compare their case, in fact, with that of a man who has been so well 
started in life that he has not been obliged to use his wits and develop 
his faculties. He will not long remain the rival of another of equal 
capacity who has had a rougher time of it at the outset, and who has 
fought his way upwards by overcoming the difficulties which stood in 
his way. 

What might have happened, supposing this avian branch, which 
obtained such a good start among more highly evolved beings, had 
wrested the germ of intellectual supremacy from their mammalian 
competitors, offers a fascinating field for speculation. Even now, 
if we exclude ourselves from the list, it would be quite a debatable 
matter whether the birds or the mammals have the best of it as regards 
psychical development. 

Let us now follow the course of the mammalian life-stream from 
its early beginnings during the Triassic period. Allusion has been 
made to those feeble primitive mammals from which, apparently, 
all the higher forms have sprung. From such remains as have been 
found in the Oxford clay and in the Stonesfield slate, they are pre- 
sumed to have been opossum-like creatures which were arboreal in 
their habits. Now most creatures which leave the solid earth, and 
make a habitat in the trees, do so to avoid their enemies. It seems 
extremely probable, considering the voracious reptiles which then 
‘swarmed everywhere, that these first weak mammals were no excep- 
tion to the rule. Even if this were not so from the very first, the 
trees soon had a big refugee population. 

Now when one looks into the habits of arboreal animals one finds 
that two distinct methods of obtaining a hold have become fashion- 
able. By far the greater number develop claws, and cling to the 
rough bark by means of them. A smaller number have developed 
long digits on their extremities which are capable of obtaining a good 
grip of the branches. There are also intermediate forms in all degrees. 
What determined possession of claws, or of hand-like extremities, 
we cannot say ; but the divergence was of vital import as regards the 
future. A foot merely armed with sharp claws remains almost entirely 
a means of progression, and is capable of very limited usefulness in 
any other capacity ; but when the flexible digits are lengthened, and 
are controlled by groups of strong and complex muscles, all the 
wonderful capabilities of the human hand at once become possible. 
It seems probable that, during a very long period indeed, the hand- 
possessing climbers, having lost the power of rapid progression on the 
ground, lived a purely arboreal life among the high branches, much 
as most forest-dwelling monkeys do to-day; while creatures with 
claws which enabled them to scamper up and down the trunks of 
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trees like a squirrel were less purely arboreal. As far as development 
in size and bulk was concerhed, the possessors of gripping hands 
had much the best of it, for claw-climbing is obviously best managed 
by animals which are small and light. Nowadays, with the one 
exception of the sloth, which has developed its claws into finger-like 
hooks, apes and monkeys are the only creatures of any bulk which 
live habitually in trees. Bears, leopards, and jaguars, it must be 
remembered, in spite of the wonderful climbing powers which they 
display on emergency, are not tree-dwellers at all, because none of 
them can for long exist in comfort off the solid ground. 

Now let us get back for awhile to the suggestion put forward 
in the earlier part of this article, to the effect that the avidity of the 
vegetable world for carbonic acid had a crucial influence upon our 
higher development. What isa tree? It is‘a long-lived plant which 
has acquired woody fibre and-has grown upwards. Why does it 
grow upwards? The answer to this question is very well known to 
those practical folk who make plantations, where the young trees are 
put at first very close together, ‘to draw them up.’ It is this com- 
petition of plant with plant for light and for carbonic acid which 
makes each of them, when so placed, seek to tower above its fellows. 
They develop the firm woody fibre of their trunks and branches in this 
struggle for what they all covet. The plant or tree which is able to 
overtop its competitors, and to expose the greatest surface of 
chlorophyll-charged leaves to the air and to the sunlight, extracts 
the most carbonic acid from the atmosphere to use in building up its 
own tissues. Given slightly different conditions as to atmosphere, 
moisture and soil, and this kind of vegetable competition, with its 
fruitful and far-reaching influence, would not occur. It is not every 
part, even of our fertile earth, where forest trees flourish without the - 
aid of man. Vast regions such as the steppes of Russia and the 
prairies of America are thickly covered with grasses and small-herbage 
which obtain their light and carbonic acid without ever aspiring to 
be trees. If the creeping grasses had been evolved earlier, and if the 
whole planet had been covered with steppe-like plains during the 
Tertiary epoch, how different might have been the result as regards 
ourselves ! ‘ 

When we come to think of what man owes to the trees, it is no 
longer a matter for surprise that tree-worship has become a cult 
among many different branches of the human family. The writer 
has long had a steadily growing conviction—which he puts forward 
here with diffidence because the subject confessedly needs a good 
deal more threshing out before it is fit for formal presentation—that 
some of the most distinctive faculties of the human mind, and éspeci- 
ally the mathematical faculty, are directly based upon subconscious 
brain-processes evoked by the daily needs of a long-continued arboreal 
existence. If anyone has watched active monkeys, and especially 
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our nearer kinsfolk, the gibbons, progressing by long leaps and arm- 
swings among the branches, he must have been struck by the strange 
power that such creatures show of accurately calculating distance and 
adjusting their muscles to the practical solution of complex physical 
problems. Here accuracy in getting a ‘ right answer’ is a matter of 
life or death. In such locomotion the nervous processes involved 
can only be described as a succession of distinct mental efforts, and 
are not rhythmically mechanical, like those regulating the running 
of a quadruped. For, unlike progression on level ground, a scamper 
among the tree-tops affords no two successive movements of a like 
nature. The muscular combinations requisite for each leap, together 
with the force required, must be arranged for and estimated before- 
hand according to the ever-changing distances and angles of the 
branches. No doubt al} this is an unconscious process ; and it must be 
acknowledged that the same faculties seem to be shown, in a measure, 
by most of the lower animals. Still, I do not see how we can escape 
from the conclusion that it involves calculation, although the brain 
cells work their mathematical problems as unconsciously as a healthy 
man’s stomach performs the surprising chemical feat of digesting 
his dinner. Should the conscious, introspective mind which is a 
characteristic of man—and more especially of civilised man—learn to 
dive down among the psychic machinery which controls such automatic 
mental processes, and find a way of partially expressing what goes on 
there by means of numbers (as artificial words partially express our 
unworded thoughts), may we not here have the basis of that wondrous 
mathematical aptitude which in civilised times has blazed forth in 
man’s mental firmament as suddenly as a meteor in a dark sky, and 
which has proved such a dazzling mystery to Wallace and other 
students of mental evolution? Before leaving this curious and 
interesting hypothesis let me call attention to two kindred facts which 
seem to give it some justification. Nearly all the mathematical 
prodigies who crop up from time to time acknowledge that certain of 
their most difficult arithmetical feats, especially those performed 
during their earlier years, are achieved subconsciously, so that they 
have found themselves puzzled to explain how the results were obtained. 
At the other end of the scale are low-grade savages who cannot count 
half a dozen, but who undoubtedly have certain mysterious ways of 
their own for correctly estimating numbers, distances, &c., which 
must involve some kind of mental calculation. 

Certain other conditions of arboreal life can, without so much 
danger of controversy, be linked up with our human characteristics. 
While safe from his enemies high up in the trees there was no need 
for our remote ancestor to develop large olfactory nerves in order 
to detect the approach of dangerous neighbours. Hence, throughout 
the Primates, these nerves bear no comparison with such as are found 
in quadrupeds whose habitat has always been upon the ground. Sight 
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and hearing, though much more important, did not need to be so 
acute as among such creatures as the deer or the fox. This deficiency 
in certain of the sense organs must have had an enormous influence on 
umental development when man took to living on the ground and became 
a hunter. It was a most fortunate deprivation ; for, not being able 
to trail and kill like a hound, he was obliged to depend on his brain 
and versatile hands in following and capturing his quarry, as well as 
in protecting himself against enemies. Hence in every hunt in which 
he became engaged he was exercising and sharpening his nascent 
reasoning faculties; for although we usually speak with contempt 
of the mental powers of the desert Bushman and the Australian black, 
the arts in which these primitive savages proverbially excel, those of 
tracking and snaring game, involve, if rightly understood, a keen 
exercise of the powers of observation, coupled with elaborate reasoning 
processes in which data of ever-varying value have to be emaeteied 
taken into account. 

The success of the early hunter probably depended much more 
upon such intellectual feats as these than upon mere bodily prowess. 
Throughout the immeasurable Stone Ages, man, like all modern 
savages who live by the chase, was continually in peril of death from 
hunger. When game was scarce and shy those successful in hunting, 
that is to say in exercising their reasoning faculties, survived and 
fed their hungry families; while those (and there must have been 
many) who had not brains enough to find quarry and track it down, 
were eliminated, and their race became extinct. 

There can be no doubt whatever that man owes a great deal of 
that physical helplessness which has compelled him to resort to art 
in the manufacture of dwellings, clothes, and weapons, to his associa- 
tion with the trees where his pristine forefathers sought safety. 

Had he been clothed by Nature as perfectly as are the birds, he 
would never have attained his present civilised state. Moreover, if 
flight, which is now one of his most ardent ambitions, had been granted 
to him at an early period, food and safety would have been easily 
within his reach without the continual exercise of reason ; and, more- 
over, he would never have acquired his unrivalled hands. 

‘It has only been possible, in a short and popular sketch such 
as this, to point out a very few of the main factors which have con- 
tributed in bringing us to our present estate since the beginning of 
lifé upon the Earth. But everyone who thinks about the matter, 
with the necessary information at his disposal—and in all probability 
many of the readers of this article have a much more extensive and 
accurate knowledge of physics, astronomy, and geology than the 
present writer—would be able to bring forward numerous other 
instances where conditions peculiar to this planet have directed the 
upward march of that thin procession of living creatures which has 
culminated in man. 
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If every one of these physical conditions had been repeated on 
some other orb in the universe, and had the self-same chain of meteoro- 
logical events, with all its myriad links, reacted on such living organisms 
as might there have sprung into being, even then the odds would remain 
incalculably great against the evolution of man. Vastly more impor- 
tant than the nature of the outward pressure in such a problem is the 
nature of the matter acted upon. Among sensitive and shifty living 
things the possibilities of variation are infinitely great, and the chances 
of the same results being obtained twice over after millions of evolu- 
tionary changes are infinitesimally small. Hence we may say with 
confidence that, whatever intelligent beings may exist elsewhere in 
the universe, they are totally different from humankind. 


Louis Rosinson. 





FRESH LIGHT ‘ON COKE OF NORFOLK 


To recall to mankind a name which has lapsed into partial oblivion is 
much like making an appeal to the dormant memory of age. At first, 
~ in answer to questioning, the mind of an old man remains a blank, 
the sluggish brain refuses to work ; then, some chance word or phrase 
strikes a slumbering chord, an image is conjured up, one vision suggests 
another with startling rapidity, till, almost before we are aware, the 
knowledge which we craved out of that forgotten past is before us, 
graphic and convincing. A very similar process has been illustrated 
during the last few months with regard to the memory of Coke of 
Norfolk, the Whig prince of a bygone generation. Adored by his 
contemporaries, who. witnessed his whole-hearted labours for the 
benefit of humanity, Coke, for lack of a biographer, had well- 
nigh vanished from the ken of posterity. Yet no sooner was an 
appeal made to this dormant memory, than slowly but surely his 
image revived. Forgotten facts came to light, neglected statistics 
of his labours, stories, instinct with the vigour which gave them 
birth, of his strong militant integrity. With unexpected clearness 
his personality materialised out of the shadows of the past. 

Nor is the process at an end, for since the publication of his Life 
other facts and fresh correspondence have been discovered which lend 
an added interest to those previously published, since they render 
more convincing the portrait of the man already produced. Strong 
in his limitations as in his greatness, the figure of Coke remains in 
bold relief, even amidst the powerful light and shade of the age in 
which he lived. 

It is related of an ancestor of Coke, ‘Mr. John Coke, sonne of Sir 
Edward Coke, the lawyer,’ that he ‘tooke much offence at one that 
ignorantly wrote him Cooke, not Coke. “Faith,” says one that 
stood by, “ any men that ever saw him (for he was a great fellow and 
in large folio) would sweare he would rather be written OO than 0!”’ 
And the legend is fantastically applicable to John Coke’s descendant, 
for in whatever fashion the name of Coke of Norfolk may be written 
in the imagination of posterity it will not be as that of a man whose 
life or whose individuality can be typified by the despised cipher. 

In connexion with this fact, one matter may be worthy of com- 
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ment. It was objected by a modern critic that, as portrayed in his 
biography, Coke of Norfolk was too immune from the vices of his 
generation. The contents of the Holkham muniment-room, it was 
suggested, must have been treated with too lenient a hand, since 
@ man who was the boon companion of Fox, and who for many 
years tolerated the friendship of the Prince Regent, could not 
but be tainted with the vices for which his companions were 
notorious. Yet not only were those previous records of his life 
unexpurgated, but herein lies the interest of the fresh papers 
unearthed, that they testify more convincingly to what was, 
perhaps, the most curious phase of his character. For, in much 
essentially typical of his generation, Coke yet stood apart from it, 
He was in harmony with his world, but not of it. In an age when 
party spirit encouraged the most vindictive libels on the fair fame 
of any public character, we find him freely bespattered for his love of 
innovation, and vilified for the vehemence whereby he invariably gave 
a handle to his opponents ; yet no breath of slander ever attempted 
to sully the record of his private life. Similarly in friendship he could 
sift the grain from the chaff with as fine a discrimination as he bestowed 
upon his farming experiments. The political morality of his asso- 
ciates was to him a matter of paramount importance ; for this he 
selected or discarded them, for this he held them sternly answerable 
to himself and to humanity at large; but their private failings he 
probably treated with a leniency born of the age to which he belonged. 
His friendship with the Prince Regent was, at its best, half-hearted ; 
but in his attitude towards Fox, the virtues of the great statesman 
could fill him with admiration, while the vices of Fox as a private 
individual provoked in him neither hostility nor a desire for partici- 
pation. In his friendships as in his politics, Coke was strong enough 
to swim with the tide or to stem it as he saw fit. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the warmth of his attachment to merit better 
illustrated than in his correspondence with Roscoe which has just 
come to light. The man of letters, who was also a man of the people, 
is invariably addressed by Coke with a humility in which there is no 
hint of patronage to mar the frankness of his admiration for superior 
worth. ‘Mr. Coke is the best and the kindest of human beings,’ 
writes Roscoe to his wife, from Holkham, ‘and the hours we pass 
together at dinner are most delightful, as he always speaks his mind 
with a sincerity that appears in every look and action.’ ‘ There is not 
such a bauble as popularity!’ Coke himself exclaims in a letter to 
Roscoe, ‘ and it is only to the opinion of men such as yourself that I 
attach any real value.’ 

This sentiment is possibly further illustrated in the attitude of 
Coke’s daughters towards their father’s friend. Having been requested 
by Roscoe to send him some verses of her own composition, Lady 
Anson indited to him an effusion in verse, which, although it cannot be 
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dignified by the name of poetry, is certainly curious as an example 
of the polite adulation of a former age. 


LINES WRITTEN IN CONSEQUENCE OF Mr. Roscon’s EXPRESSING 
A WISH TO POSSESS SOMETHING IN Lapy ANSON’S HANDWRITING, TO 
WHICH HE ADDED A REQUEST THAT IT SHOULD BE OF HER OWN COM: 
posinc. Holkham, January 1821. 


Could Will and Power, together, Hand in Hand 
Combine to execute a kind Command, 
Prompt would I meet the wishes of a Friend, 
That with my writing, I would something send 
From my own store of Thought ; but can I dare, 
With dull unpractised Lay address so rare 
A Mind whose Numbers sweet, spontaneous flow ? 
Whose Words with warm poetick Pathos glow ? 
No, let me tread on humbler, safer ground, 
And copy Beauties His pure taste has owned ; 
The Characters might serve to call to Mind 
The absent Friend to whom He was so kind. 
. But, had I skill, ROSCOE should be my theme, 
Did I not fear to lose His dear Esteem, 
By Truths His modest Mind would quick disown ; 
Good seen by ev’ry Eye, except His own ; 
Yet Truths they'd be, for when of sacred Things 
He talks, I see from Whom His virtue springs ; 
For God’s blessed Attribute of Love dwells there 
To cheer and elevate our fallen Sphere ! 


In its extravagance of compliment the above might well have 
passed for empty flattery had the position of writer and recipient 
been reversed ; yet that it was a faithful echo of the verdict upon her 
father’s friend which Lady Anson was accustomed to hear familiarly 
pronounced at Holkham there can be no doubt. And it was accepted 
as such by Roscoe with a lively satisfaction : ‘I am sure you would 
love her with your whole heart,’ he wrote to his wife, after expatiating 
upon the charm of Lady Anson’s character ; ‘she is fond of poetry, 
and writes it beautifully, and we have established a little practical 
exchange.’ ‘You will see, my dear Jane,’ he remarks in another 
letter, ‘ what a man of consequence I am become! Nor am [I less 
indebted to the ladies of the family, all of whom treat me in the 
most kind and affectionate manner, so that I feel as much at home 
as it is possible for me to be, so far from you.’ 

Once, when the serious illness of Coke’s sister-in-law drove a large 
house-party from Holkham, Roscoe alone remained, because Miss 
Coke informed him that ‘my father indeed looks upon you as one 
of the family.’ And elsewhere he contrasts the simplicity of manners 
and warmth of affection which he experienced. while the guest of 
Coke with the different atmosphere of Liverpool society. 
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I rise about half past seven [he relates, when describing his day at Holkham]; 
breakfast at half past 8 with the shooters—work in the library till half past 
twelve—take a walk of about two miles with the ladies—for the last three days 
with the Marchioness [of Tavistock]—return to luncheon. Amuse myself with 
the company—hear music or write letters till dinner. Prayers at half past 8. 
Coffee in the drawing-room, where I generally stay till about 11. Cards are 
general, but a few of us get together and chat, read poetry, &c., amongst which 
Jane’s comes in for a share, as well as some of the rest of the circle. We have 
always a supper set out for those who choose to partake of it, which I sometimes 
do. . . . The Marchioness is beautiful—the young Lady Keppels and Lady 
Bury charming—all as fresh and affable and kind as possible, and with less 
ceremony than is generally seen amongst us in Liverpool. 


In the days when Roscoe had experienced a reverse of fortune 
which alienated from him many of the professed friends of his pro- 
sperity, Coke’s affection and respect for him waxed but warmer. 
‘Your concerns have been an object of heartfelt anxiety to me,’ he 
explained, and elsewhere he remarks : 


It really is impossible for me to express the warm feelings of interest and 
attachment by which I am attracted towards you. . . . In what base point of 
view must those appear who are not desirous of contributing to the comfort and 
ease of a character so devoted to the cause of humanity and to thé promotion of 
every good work. I cannot bear to think that you will meet with people of that 
description. 


Yet in contrast to the loyalty of Coke’s affection for those with 
whose principles he was in sympathy, not death itself could soften his 
condemnation of those whose integrity towards the public weal he held 
to have been lacking. When the suicide of Lord Londonderry sent a 
thrill of horror through the’ land, Coke, while commiserating the 
tragic end of his opponent, did not minimise his expression of unalter- 
able dislike towards the policy and the character of the Minister. 


What a tragical death, that of Lord Londonderry’s! What changes may be 
produced by it is yet impossible to conjecture. Politically they cannot be worse, 
for I really believe that as far as he understood the internal and external interest 
of the Country, he was by no means so jealous a supporter of them. 

They have been so ill-advised after the inquest as to publish a letter of the 
Duke of Wellington, in which his Grace states his belief of a mental delusion, so 
that a man under mental incapacity known to his Colleagues was to have arranged 
the affairs of his country at a Foreign Congress. One may fairly say that England 
has lost a pestiferous Minister, the Holy Alliance a good friend, and the liberties 
of Mankind a systematic oppressor. 


And again, when death claimed Coke’s old enemy, George the 
Fourth, the erstwhile champion of the Whigs, and, later, the object of 
their sternest vituperation, Coke’s comment on the accession of the 
“Sailor King was characteristic : 


I was in the House yesterday to hear the King’s message, and was not a little 
disgusted at the Ministerial compliments bestowed so lavishly upon our late 
war-loving King. I cannot say that I lament his death ; but look forward with 
better expectation to a Blue coat than to a Red one! 
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Himself strongly imbued with the creed that the first duty of man 
was to mankind, and of every Englishman to uphold the British 
Constitution, Coke lived up to that belief at the cost of much of 
his personal happiness and comfort. This fresh correspondence testi- 
fies convincingly to the ever-recurring sacrifice which his close atten- 
tion to his parliamentary duties represented to him. Not only did 

’ he, again and again in the course of his career, incur the enormous 
expense and trouble entailed by a contested election when he could 
have avoided this, but no sooner does a measure which called for his 
approbation appear to have come before the Commons, than, in order 
to register his single vote in favour of it, he at once bade farewell to 
the peaceful country life in which he delighted and set off on the 
journey to London—a long and tedious expedition, the wearisome 
nature of which is difficult to realise in modern times. Nor did there 
ever occur a period when Ministers were pursuing a policy which he 
held inimical to the good of the country, but, contrary to his inclina- 
tion, he remained at his post fighting their machinations at the cost 
of his health and happiness. 

I am now attending my duty in Parliament every day [he wrote to Roscoe 


. in 1819] to assist in checking the mischievous practices of the Ministers. The 
late Houses knock me up, but the state of the Nation calls us to our posts. 























And again, the following year, he writes despairingly : 


I find my attendance in the House very fatiguing and useless, and impatiently 
look for the time when I may resume my country habits. 










Only once in his letters comes the cry of the strong man to whom 
the prospect of ill-health—no doubt engendered by the late hours and 
vitiated atmosphere—is a supreme terror: 





Pray God [he exclaims to Roscoe] you may be free from pain, for that is the 
worst evil in life and the most to be dreaded. 







Yet when he met with ingratitude and violence at the hands of the 
very people for whose welfare he had sacrificed much of the health 
and the joy of his own existence, he accepts the knowledge in a spirit 
of philosophy : 

I do not pretend to say that I did not feel disappointed [he writes after a 
Norwich election in which strong animosity had been shown towards him] ; 
but I have nothing to reproach myself with. I have invariably sought the 
public good, and I cannot believe my political independence so thrown away 
upon my constituents as to consider the outcries of a deluded, misguided mob the 
sense of this large county. 

















And again, when he narrowly escaped death at the hands of the 
rioters in 1815, we find him referring calmly to the fact that, not only 
had his own life been in jeopardy, but, incredible as it may seem, 
so great had been the rage of the mob, that the report was seriously 
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credited throughout Norfolk that Holkham itself had been demolished 
by their fury. 
The report of the destruction of Holkham was calculated to alarm my friends, 


and to do much mischief by pointing it out as a proper object for a misguided 


mob. 
I have every reason to think that had it been within distance (sic) of Norwich, 


it would not have escaped damage, as my reception there was so outrageous that 
my life wasin danger. Such is the violence of the people when a political question 
is misunderstood! The Corn Bill has been productive of a compleat ferment 
amongst the lower classes, and one never knows where it may stop; but I 
have the comfort of thinking that I have never neglected the interests of the 
people in any vote that I have ever given since I have had a seat in Parliament. 


On yet another memorable occasion were Coke’s philanthropical 
efforts on behalf of his country publicly misjudged. When he rented 
Dungeness Lighthouse from the Government, and, at his own expense, 
transformed it from the worst lighthouse on the coast into the best, 
he was accused of making a private profit out of national property. 
A letter of Roscoe’s throws fresh light on Coke’s expenditure in this 
matter, and gives a curious account of what is now an almost forgotten 
incident—the destruction by lightning of the building which Coke 
had erected at his personal cost. On the 4th of January 1822 Roscoe 
wrote to his wife, from Holkham : 


The weather, as you are well aware, has been miserable—continued wind and 
rain, from which, however, we have felt no inconvenience here, beyond the almost 
total privation of our daily walks. Mr. Coke has, however, met with a serious 
loss. The Dungeness lighthouse has been struck with lightning, and cleft 
2 feet wide from top to bottom. The building it is feared must be taken down 
and rebuilt, which will be a great expense. I have advised him to surround it 
with 3 or 4 strong bands of iron, and then repair the cleft. There were 
nine persons in it who were at prayers when it was struck—not one of whom 
were hurt, although some of the stones and bricks were driven 30 yards 


distance. 

Unfortunately no particulars appear to have survived of what was 
the actual outlay incurred by Coke in thus twice rebuilding the light- 
house, but that his disbursements for the public welfare were mis- 
understood on this and many subsequent occasions we have further 
proof. Turning, however, from his life as a public character, and from 
what he so aptly described as ‘the turbulence of politics,’ we find 
an interesting instance of his success in local agriculture compared with 
that of his neighbours in the immediate vicinity of Holkham. The 
year of 1816, it may be remembered by the readers of Coke’s 
biography, was a time of notoriously bad weather and miserable 
harvests, yet at that date we find Coke writing to Roscoe as follows : 


As to the state of the country, it is truly alarming . . . My own harvest has 
suffered very little, but a farmer within five miles of me has littered his yard with 
one hundred coombs of wheat, which was said to be not less than 8 coombs 
per acre [32 Winchester bushels]. 
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What was it, we may well ask, which ensured Coke’s success ~ 
against the odds before which his neighbours succumbed? And 
what, we may further inquire, enabled himself and his farmers to 
accumulate wealth from land which was, at best, but reclaimed beach 
and common, while to-day, on rich soil, farming is barely self-sup- 
_ porting? Coke himself maintained that the secret of profit lay in 
long leases and a systematic course of cropping. When, as an ex- 
periment, he desired his tenant Mr. Ovreman, to draw up a lease for 
Holkham, the latter made the four-course system of cropping com- 
pulsory. It is a curious fact that, at the present time, Mr. Ovreman 
of Kipton, great-great-grandson of this tenant of Coke, is drawing up 
a new lease for Holkham, in which he is erasing the principal clause 
inserted by his ancestor and is making enforced cropping compulsory 
only during the last year of tenancy. 

Yet there can be little doubt that one reason of Coke’s personal 
success was that to all which he undertook he devoted personal atten- 
tion. To the last day of his life he never delegated to others what he 
could do himself; and when employing labour, he shared it. It is 
said that when he became too old to go on horseback, he would yet 
rise at daybreak to drive round his farms in a farm-waggon in order 
that he might see at what hour his labourers came to work, and might 
shame the young men into an activity of which, at three-score years 
and ten, he could still set them an example. For those who arrived 
betimes he had a cheery greeting and a gift of tobacco, while during 
an interval in their work he would smoke with them, to mark his 
approbation of their energy, and in their company eat the simple 
breakfast of bread and cheese which he had brought with him. He 
thus helped them to realise that their interests were identical with his 
own, and that the earnestness which they brought to bear upon their 
daily toil was part of his own scheme of existence. A characteristic 
story is told of his later years that serves to show the light in which 
they regarded his habitual thoroughness. Shortly after he had, at 
the age of eighty-three, much against his inclination, accepted the 
often-repeated offer of a peerage, he happened to visit Lynn Cattle 
_ Market. There, according to his usual custom, he got over into the 
pens toexamine the animals. Some fine sheep first attracted his atten- 
tion ; then some pigs, which he prodded with his stick and examined 
critically. Meanwhile a party of yokels had gathered round, and were 
watching him with a curiosity new-born from his recent acquisition 
of a title, which they felt must, in some mysterious way, have trans- 
formed the old squire with whom they had been so long acquainted. 
Indeed, to see a freshly created peer studying pigs with as keen an 
interest as any local farmer struck them as slightly incongruous, till one 
of them, recognising what would be the highest compliment which 
he could bestow upon the new lord—the flattery which would be most 
appreciated—exclaimed ; ‘Ah, maister Coke, they oughtn’t to ’a’ 
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made you a Lord, but a Jobber!’ Needless to say, the compliment 
was accepted in the spirit in which it was intended by the man, who, 
to use his own words, preferred to be the ‘ first of the ducks and not 
the last of the geese ! ’ 

Whenever we turn to Coke in his rural or his home life we get a 
vivid impression of the mam: Can there be a more charming picture 
than the following, when, on the 24th of November 1829, he writes 


to Roscoe : 


Since the Ist of November my time has been chiefly occupied in accompanying 
my friends a shooting ; but as that diversion is now over for a time, I shall pur- 
sue with as much eagerness as ever the noble system of Agriculture, and amuse 
myself with laying out ground for planting, a pleasure which increases upon me, 
if possible, more than ever, as I am generally accompanied with my elder boys 
[aged respectively six and seven] who interest themselves in planting the trees 
with their own hands, and which I trust will give them a turn for rural affairs, 
and not to waste their time or throw it away so foolishly as most of the rising 
generation in high life are too accustomed to do. 


Constantly in his letters between the years 1822 and 1842 he refers 
to his great desire that his sons should develop a love of agriculture,— 
‘ The little Radicals,’ as he invariably calls them in consequence of 
the advanced politics of their mother. For pretty, imperious Lady 
Anne, as a Radical Keppel, held that the politics of her Whig lord were 
of too tame a description, and, at the risk of digression, a tale respecting 
her may here be told. When the Whig Mr. Bulwer, of Heydon, went 
to stay at Holkham, a Radical guest happened to arrive at the same 
time. “Lady Anne, neglecting Mr. Bulwer, devoted all her attention 
to the Radical, and finally offered to show the latter to his room. 
As she quitted the saloon for this purpose, she glanced back over her 
shoulder to where the neglected Mr. Bulwer was standing, and re- 
marked mischievously, ‘ The footman will show you to your room. 
You-are of Mr. Coke’s party !’ 

From the lively pen of Lady Sarah Lyttelton we get a graphic 
description of Coke’s home-life before the rule of Lady Anne and her 
handsome boys. Writing to her grandmother on the 16th of December 
1807, Lady Sarah says of Holkham : 

The place is much the most magnificent I ever saw, & the rooms all equally 
inhabited, &c., therefore, very warm & really comfortable; & Lady Anson 
is a very pleasant person to have made acquaintance with . . . She performs all 
the duties of a daughter, a wife, and a mother, and the mistress of a house quite 
to perfection, & is at the same time so totally unaffected, good-humoured, and 
without parade, that it is impossible not to feel the truest admiration and respect 
for her. Besides this she contrives to do the honours in a way so easy to her 
guests that she even satisfied me, who am very difficult to satisfy on that head. 
Every person at Holkham did exactly what they chose all day, & you might 
go out, stay at home, sit in your room or in society, work, read, or do nothing 
without any inquiries or pressings, or even proposals being made to you by the 
lady of the house, of whose control one is, I think, always more jealous than of 
any other in the world. Mr. Windham was there, whose conversation I could 
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live upon for any length of time, it is quite perfection ; but he staid only one 
night. 


And again, writing to her brother Lieut. the Hon. Robert Spencer, 
on receiving his account of a visit to Holkham with his father, the 
24th of October 1811: 


You are, on land or water, the best of correspondents, my dearest Bob. Your 
letter gave me a famous laugh this\morning. Everything 4 point nommé just 
what I wished. Mr. Coke alone first, & then a vast number of people. If the 
party had been assembled on your arrival you would never have known the true 
humours of a country gentleman farmer! I hope you like it! Oh, I am so glad 
you have felt what it is to be a little bored with wool and carcass ! 

Those catacombs the offices at Holkham I well remember, & the labyrinth 
of passages, too, where Nanette and I had our candle blown out ; there should 
we be now, I fancy, if just at that moment a little black man had not appeared— 
ten miles off, with a light. ‘Sir, hullow—-sir!’ said Nanette, ‘ pray lend us that 
candle and tell us the way down!’ ‘Certainly, ma’am,’ said the man with an odd 
smile on his face, & gave us his candle. We left him in the cruellest way in the 
dark, thinking he must be the cook or butler, & knew his way blindfold. Ata 
dinner of 20 people an hour later, who should sit by Nanette but the little 
black man! He was one of the guests! Do think of the floundering mire of 
fibs we were obliged instantly to plunge into, to try in vain to get clear of such a 
scrape ! 


On days when it was too wet to shoot, cock-fighting took place in 
the portico, and the guests sat at the large window to watch it. Only 
two of the guests were in the habit of smoking, the celebrated Lord 
Althorp, ‘ Honest Jack Althorp,’ who used to puff solemnly at a pipe 
as he walked up and down the terrace, and the Duke of Sussex who 
used to fill his bedroom with such a cloud of smoke that it was impos- 
sible to see through it. Legend has it that, on one occasion, Sir 
James Smith and Sir Thomas Beevor were constrained to share the 
royal indulgence in the fragrant weed, and were both unable to put 
in an appearance at dinner afterwards. Various tales of these two 
friends of Coke have survived, especially of the former, who was 
often at Holkham. The gentle botanist and his lively wife, who were 
an extraordinarily handsome couple, were known familiarly as ‘ Sir 
James Daffodil and Lady Daisy,’ and a story runs that when * Lady 
Daisy ’ had attained her 104th year, some friend rather cruelly called 
to her remembrance a favourite make of hard biscuit which, when her 
teeth were sounder, she used to enjoy at Holkham. ‘ Ah,’ remarked 
the old lady reminiscently, ‘and I used to munch them long ago~- 
when I was only a hundred !’ 

In connexion with Sir Thomas Beevor, who was a neighbour of 
Coke in Norfolk, there is a strange story of how he had a double 
in another county. When Coke was shooting in Yorkshire, he was 
seen to be gazing earnestly at a man who had come with the beaters, . 
and whom he at length pointed out to his son-in-law, Mr. Stanhope. 
‘If I were in Norfolk,’ he said, ‘I should say that man is certainly 
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Sir Thomas Beevor!’ ‘What an extraordinary coincidence!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Stanhope, ‘ for that Yorkshireman’s name happens to be 
Tom Beevor !’ 

Yet as tales of that bygone life come crowding out of the past, 
involuntarily the thoughts fly back from the days when Coke was a 
widower tended by his daughters, or the days when he was beset 
by the pretty tyranny of Lady Anne and her sturdy boys—back to 
a date still more remote, and over which hangs the haunting fragrance 
of an old-time romance. For the man who, on the brink of seventy 
years of age, could captivate the wayward fancy of a fair young girl, 
must surely have been a proper gallant in the full flush of his manhood. 
And in that world which seems so far removed from our own that 
with it we of to-day can claim no connecting link, the gracious figure 
of Coke’s first love grows more distinct as we probe further into the 
shadows. 

Here are two stories which have come to light. 

Dancing at Almack’s in her merry girlhood, Jane Dutton was the 
favourite toast among the reigning beauties there, and the subject of a 
constant jest. For it was whispered that some day the marvellous 
wealth of fine gold tresses which crowned her head must break from 
their bondage by very reason of their own weight, and share the fate 
which had befallen the brown locks of her sister Frances, afterwards 
wife of Charles Lambart, of Beauparc. For Frances had been treading 
& measure in the dance when her hair came unbound, and so long 
and luxuriant were the tresses which fell to her feet and trailed upon 
the floor of the ball-room, that before she could be carried fainting 
from the crowd, the feet of the dancers had become entangled in the 
silken web and had wrenched some of it painfully from her head. 
Devoutly the gallants prayed—and among them one Mr. Coke— 
that the same misadventure, without the same suffering, might 
befall the lovely Jane Dutton ! 

Years afterwards, it seems, that prayer was answered, as Jane 
Coke, still beautiful and young, stepped to the bed on which she was 
to die. 

After the terrible accident in 1800 when Lord Andover was shot 
by his servant, Mrs. Coke received a shock from which she never 
recovered. One attack of faintness and weakness, indeed, greatly 
alarmed her family, and the following May she was removed to Bath 
for change of air and to take the waters. ‘I shall never forget,’ 
wrote a friend, ‘ the distress and agitation of Mr. Coke’s mind on the 
morning after he brought her to Bath.’ But the fluctuations of her 
illness were deceptive. She appeared to regain health, strength, and 
- beauty. Coke, who had been forced to leave her to attend to his 
parliamentary duties, was finally prevented from returning to her by 
the glad news that she was so far recovered that she intended to join 
him at Holkham in a few days. 
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On the 2nd of June she drove down in her coach to take the waters 
at the Pump Room for the last time. A friend who saw her pass, 
‘her face framed like a picture in the window of the coach,’ remarks, 
‘To show you how little our dear friend foresaw what would take 
place, she had but the day before purchased a most elegant hat to 
wear when she went for recreation in Sydney Gardens.’ But the 
‘same writer relates quaintly how, after taking the waters, ‘ Our dear 
invalid complained that the streets were so tumbling it gave her a 
pain in her head.’ Yet such was the beauty of the sunny June morning 
that she could not be persuaded to forgo her airing in a Sedan chair. 
She was therefore on her way to the Gardens when a sensation of 
increasing illness forced her to change her plan. She was carried 
back to the hotel, walked upstairs unsupported, pulled the plumed 
hat hastily from her head, and, so doing, accidentally loosened her 
beautiful hair, which fell about her as she shortly afterwards sank 
back upon her bed in a heavy stupor from which she never recovered. 
‘The doctor seems to think it was a Kind of Fitt, but J think it was 
Natural Decay !’ explains her friend, to whom-the forty-five years of 
Mrs. Coke’s life appear a vast age ; then, with an unconsciously dramatic 
touch she adds: ‘ The sunshine was very bright and it shone so upon 
her wonderful hair, the Toast of Almack’s, which fully covered the 
greater part of the bed, that her’s was indeed the face of an Angel set 
round with gold.’ And thus for three hours the dying woman lay, 
while not all the ministrations of her friends could rouse her to con- 
sciousness ; then her gentle spirit passed peacefully from the world. 

In a forgotten box at the back of an old cupboard, where they 
were no doubt placed by a daughter’s hand, have been found the 
papers which describe that closing scene of a blameless life. The 
faded writing of over a century ago must once have been wet with 
tears for her loss, and the tresses of bright hair which they enfold 
were cut in bitter grief from the head which they had graced. Here is 
one letter which lies wrapped about them : 


I loved her dearly, who indeed did not ? and happy was I in the cordial 
return of her affection. She came to me whenever she was able as to an old friend 
who had loved her from her childhood, and with whom she could talk over the 
recollections of former happy days. Even so late as Friday last she sett with 
me two hours, in tranquil yet animated spirits, telling me how much her health 
had improved and how comfortable she felt. . . . Little did I think I should 
never see her again! Yet I have the satisfaction that the last time I did see 
her she was composed and at ease. Her sweet countenance will ever remain in 
my memory, expressive as it was of every kind and friendly sentiment in a mind 
at peace—such peace as her innocent and virtuous soul deserved to enjoy. You 
have heard that she felt no pain, she was insensible of her end, which to a virtuous 


surely from the course of our lives and not from the transitory feelings of our last 
moments that God will judge us. Yet I ought to tell you that she was 
probably not unaware, in general thoughts at least, that her end might be ap- 
proaching. In my first conversation with Mr. Coke he told me that she had 
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expressed her resignation either to live or die, and had said that she was not 
afraid of death, because she ‘ was not conscious that she had ever done an injury to 
anyone.’ If she had not been too modest and diffident of herself she might have 
added that she had done much good to many ; but what she has done will be known 
and rewarded in a better world than this. To all her daughters it must be a 
severe blow, and to her poor little baby Eliza, who was just rising to an age 
which most demands a mother’s care, it is a deprivation deeply to be lamented. 
With what delight did she talk of her little girl, and what a beautiful description 
did she give of every perfection of mind and body which she saw springing up in 
this dear child. . . . But for Mr. Coke I feel the greatest concern, the loss to him 
is impassable, such a wife as she had been few men ever possessed, and he knew 


her value. 


Thus it was that the man who closed his doors to Mrs. Fox and to 
Lady Holland was no hypocrite. As while-she was living he honoured 
the beautiful woman who was the romance of his youth, so when she 
was dead he held her memory in reverence. Sixteen years after he 
had laid her in the grave, we find him writing to Roscoe respecting a 
room which he was preparing for the valuable muniments that the 
latter had renovated, and where to-day all remains as was then directed. 
And in this room Coke explains that he has decided to place certain 
pictured faces which are to him the dearest treasures in his possession. 


The room is finished [he writes simply], and I intend surrounding you with 
Mrs. Coke and my daughters, estimating it with more affection and regard than 
any other appartment in my house. 


A. M. W. Strruina. 





THE RECRUITMENT OF THE INDIAN 
FOREST SERVICE 


On the 24th of February it was announced that Mr. Morley had 
appointed a Committee ‘ to enquire into and report upon the present 
system of selecting, and of training after selection, candidates for the 
Indian Forest Service, and to make recommendations.’ 

Though small in number, this is a strong Committee. Its chair- 
man, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, M.P., was also chairman of the Depart- 
mental Committee on British Forestry in 1902; and the other four 
members are Sir John Edge, formerly Chief Justice at Allahabad and 
now senior member of the India Council ; Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, 
for many years Director at Kew; Mr. Stafford Howard, Senior Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests ; and Mr. Eardley- Wilmot, Inspector- 
General of Forests in India. Mr. Wilmot has been sent home to re- 
present the Government of India, which is, of course, specially in- 
terested in having this important question settled in a manner more 
satisfactory to it than recent and present arrangements for the selection 
and training of probationers seem to be. 

Mr. Morley is to be congratulated on nominating a Committee 
likely to formulate an unprejudiced and common-sense opinion on 
the evidence submitted to its consideration. And its report may 
perhaps contribute towards the realisation of Mr. Morley’s hope, 
when, on the 20th of July 1906, speaking of the 250,000 square miles 
of State forests, in the revenue from which there had been in the 
preceding five years an increase of over 600,000/., he said, ‘I cannot 
wonder that those who are concerned in these operations look forward 
with nothing short of exultation to the day when this country will 
realise what a splendid asset is now being built up in India in con- 
nection with these forests.’ Whether this ‘splendid asset’ will 
continue to be developed on the best lines must necessarily depend 
in no small degree on the recommendations made by this Committee 
with regard to the selection and training of the men into whose hands 
will, in due course, be entrusted the administration of that vast capital 
in land and timber represented by these State forests. Hence the 
importance of the liberty ‘to make recommendations’ regarding 
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selection; and the Committee. may perhaps first of all have to 
consider if the present conditions of service, and more especially the 
prospective amount of pension obtainable as contrasted with the 
pensions sanctioned for the other Indian Services, are such as seem 
likely to secure the best class of candidates that can be expected to 
offer themselves under the inducements held out by the Government 
of India. 

As was pointed out in an article on ‘The Forests of India and 
their Administration’ in this Review for February 1907 (page 278), 
after the formation of the Indian Forest Department in 1864, the 
first Inspector-General, the late Dr. (Sir Dietrich) Brandis, soon found 
that a body of well-trained officers was absolutely necessary in order 
to develop departmental organisation properly. At first the Depart- 
ment was recruited by appointing military officers and others who 
seemed fond of shooting, or botany, or rough camp life, or who showed 
aptitude for carrying out the simple surveys for enumerating and 
classifying the stock of valuable marketable timber in the forests, 
But in 1866, after long correspondence, the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State agreed to proposals for a regular recruitment 
of the Department by securing young trained officers. To supply 
urgent immediate requirements, however, two young German foresters 
were appointed, under specially favourable terms. These were Dr, 
W. Schlich and Mr. B. Ribbentrop, who both later became Inspectors- 
General (from 1882 to 1885, and 1885 to 1900). A system of com- 
petitive examination for probationerships being instituted, the first 
examination was held in November 1866, and the selected candidates 
were trained for two and a half years from the following March onwards, 
partly in Germany and partly at the French National School of 
Forestry in Nancy. At the end of their training the probationers were 
appointed as assistant conservators on a salary of 250 rupees per 
mensem (then stated to be equal to 3001. a year), and with a pro- 
spective pension of 5001. according to the prospectus issued. This 
Continental training ceased in Germany in 1875, and in France 
in 1886, ninety-seven trained officers being thus appointed between 
1869 and 1886, after competitive examinations held from 1866 to 
1883. 

Meanwhile, Coopers Hill'College had been opened in 1871 to train 
recruits for the Public Works Department. But with the fall in the 
rupee and the shrinkage in funds available for new works in India, 
a large reduction of establishment took place in 1879, and the number 
of recruits wanted was then insufficient to maintain the College without 
a larger Government subvention than formerly. To decrease the 
annual deficit, and partly also for other reasons, a new system of 
training for forest probationers was therefore. introduced in October 
1885, the selected candidates of that year being sent to Coopers Hill 
for two years, and then spending about three months in certain forest 
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districts in Britain and Germany. In 1888 Sir Dietrich Brandis was 
appointed Director of the Practical Study of Forestry, and conducted 
the German tour. From 1890 onwards the training was extended 
from twenty-four to thirty-four months, and consisted in a two years’ 
course of forestry instruction given under Dr. Schlich (who retired 
with a full pension and a bonus of 20,000 rupees from the inspector- 
generalship on the Ist of January 1889) as professor of sylviculture 
and forest management, with Mr. W. R. Fisher (who retired from a 
conservatorship) as assistant professor of forest protection and 
utilisation. First year students made a short tour in Normandy, 
but the long German tour in the last half-year was still personally 
conducted by Sir Dietrich Brandis. Thus modern French and Ger- 
man (but chiefly German) forestry was taught by two retired Indian 
, forest officers, while special lecturers provided instruction in botany, 
zoology, and the chemistry of soil and plant, and the forest proba- 
tioners shared with the engineering students the courses in physics, 
surveying, &c. 

These arrangements were subsequently altered, the course in 
forestry and the cognate sciences still consisting of two years spent at 
Coopers Hill, with an extensive tour in French forests during the first 
year of study, but in the third or last year the probationers were placed 
in small groups under head foresters in Germany, to gain an insight 
into the practical work, and to see the results of methodical manage- 
ment on a far larger scale and in a much more scientific and thorough 
manner than can as yet be seen anywhere in Britain. This system of 
training at Coopers Hill lasted from 1885 to 1905, and furnished 152 
probationers, making in all 249 young, scientifically trained British 
officers who were appointed to the Forest Service between 1869 and 
1906. 

As ample provisions now exist in British Universities for training 
civil engineers and granting degrees in engineering, the question of 
maintaining Coopers Hill had more than once been considered by the 
Indian Council. After a thorough inquiry in 1903 a special com- 
mittee urged the abolition of the College; and early in 1904 the 
Secretary of State announced its closure in July 1905. Since then 
the Public Works Department has been easily and satisfactorily 
recruited by the selection of well-qualified candidates who have gone 
through a full theoretical and practical course of British engineering. 
But the question of training Indian forest probationers still remained 
undecided. As there is no national school of forestry in Britain, it 
was asserted that India’s special requirements would best be met by 
transferring the two forestry professors, Dr. Schlich and Mr. Fisher, 
to some University centre offering good opportunity of providing 
instruction in the cognate sciences. The most likely centres for 
such a purpose were the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh ; but the issue soon lay between the two great residential 
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English Universities, ‘whose Boards of Indian studies train the majority 
of the Indian Civil Service probationers selected at the competitive 
examination held annually under the Act of Parliament of 1858, 
Oxford and Cambridge therefore became rivals to secure the training 
of the forest probationers. In many respects Cambridge offered 
really the greatest advantages, but upon Dr. Schlich’s advice the 
Secretary of State’s preference was given to Oxford. So Messrs, 
Schlich and Fisher were moved to Oxford from October 1905 onwards, 
the curriculum being the same as finally at Coopers Hill—namely, 
a two years’ collegiate course including a tour in France, followed by 
one year spent mainly in practical work under a German forester, 
and terminating in an extensive tour throughout German and Swiss 
forests. ' 

On this decision favouring Oxford being announced early in 1905, 
Cambridge protested against the invidious distinction thus made in 
sending the forest probationers to its ancient rival, because this was 
* equivalent to an official grant of 12001. a year, as the professorial 
salaries paid by the Government of India to Messrs. Schlich and 
Fisher are respectively 7001. and 500/. a year. Mr. S. Butcher, M.P. for 
Cambridge, moved in the matter, and the Earl of Lytton, on the 7th 
of March 1905, asked a question in the House of Lords, to which the 
Marquis of Bath, Under-Secretary of State, replied officially (see 
Times and Hansard) to the effect that 


there was a good deal of misapprehension both as to the scheme and the results 
which would ensue from it. He particularly emphasised the jact that the scheme 
was, and was intended to be, only of a temporary nature. In coming to his decision, 
the Secretary of State was guided by very strong representations made to him 
by the experts whom he consulted, who stated that the number of men engaged 
in studying forestry was very small, only ten a year. It wag considered most 
necessary that the probationers should continue to be educated all in one resi- 
dential University, where rooms and supervision were provided for the students, 
where they could come into contact with their contemporaries studying for other 
walks of life, and where the forestry students should obtain the benefit of instruc- 
tion in the cognate sciences and have the opportunity of obtaining University 
degrees or diplomas. The choic« of a residential University not too far from 
London naturally lay between Oxford and Cambridge. When attention was 
first directed to the matter, in 1903, Cambridge was thought to be the most 
suitable place. But it was urged that, with respect to woods, Oxford was far 
more favourably situated than Cambridge, and in selecting Oxford, no idea of 
preferring one University to the other entered the mind of the India Office 
authorities. The competition would be just the same as it had been for Coopers 
Hill, after an examination carried out by the Civil Service Commissioners. 
What the India Office required was that the students should receive a University 
training for two years, and spend the last year of their course in Germany. But 
he desired again to emphasise the fact that this was merely a temporary measure. 
Indian money would not be spent upon a permanent establishment at Oxford 
or elsewhere until the matter had been fully considered in the light of experience 
and of the best expert opinion. To meet the objections felt to the scheme, he 
undertook that an inquiry, which should include outside authorities, would 
be held before the close of the three years, to consider and report upon the 
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experiment. And, if it should be thought desirable, the India Office were 
prepared to reduce the proposed experimental term from five years to three 
years, which was the lowest period that could be adopted with haben to 
the experiment. 


This official offer to limit, if considered desirable, the Oxford 
experiment to three years, i.e. till 1908, is not likely to be adhered to, 
because the contracts existing between the Secretary of State and 
Messrs. Schlich and Fisher (originally made in 1889, and renewed 
from time to time for definite periods) do not lapse till 1910 ; hence no 
change of any kind is likely to be made till then. But, since Lord 
Bath made his statement in March 1905, the number of Indian forest 
probationers is much more than ‘very small—only ten a year ’—for in 
1906 nineteen Indian forest appointments were advertised, and in 1907 
eighteen, and for 1908 ‘at least siateen’” are advertised. Including 
the Ceylon and other colonial students, the forest probationers selected 
in 1905 and 1906 and studying at Oxford numbered about fifty in 
1906-7. However, in any case, the promise about reconsidering the 
subject in the spring of 1908 has been fully redeemed by Mr. Morley 
in appointing his Committee, and it will now rest with them to ask for 
all the expert opinions they may wish to receive in order to enable 
them to discharge their important duty in making recommendations 
for future selection and training. And what is also important is that 
fair opportunity has now been given to the Government of India of 
expressing its views on the subject; for the transference of Messrs. 
Schlich and Fisher from Coopers Hill to Oxford is said to have taken 
place without the Government of India, which pays the salaries, 
having been consulted, or having even been asked if it would not like 
to suggest any alteration in the course of study marked out for those 
selected as probationers. 

After the competitive examination of 1905 the two years’ col- 
legiate course for probationers began at Oxford in October. It 
included the usual four branches of theoretical and practical forestry, 
and, as auxiliary subjects, organic and soil chemistry, geology, ele- 
mentary zoology and forest entomology, forest botany, geometrical 
drawing, plane trigonometry and surveying, German, elementary 
engineering, and bookkeeping and Indian Forest accounts. Jt was 
specially desired that probationers should take a degree in the honour 
school of natural science before undergoing their last year of study in the 
German forests, at the end of which time approved students were to 
receive a University diploma of forestry. And almost simultaneously, 
on the 4th of October 1905, a prospectus notified that a competitive 
examination would be held in August 1906 for ten (subsequently in- 
creased to nineteen) probationerships, the subjects of examination 
being merely ‘the elements of mechanics, physics, chemistry and 
botany, with a qualifying examination in German.’ But as the date 
for this examination approached it was found that, for the first time 
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since the institution of competition in 1866, there was a lack of can- 
didates. For the nineteen appointments offered only three can. — 
didates, it is said, were willing to present themselves for examination, 
So advertisements were hastily published in September 1906, an- 
nouncing the bestowal of appointments ‘ by selection ’ in place of by 
competition ; and all that was now asked for was ‘a knowledge of 
chemistry, and of physics and mechanics. A knowledge of botany and 
German will not be insisted on.’ This was surely a fearfully low matri- 
culation standard for prospective honours men at any University; 
but apparently Oxford was so anxious to have these fifty or more 
students as tacitly to acquiesce in this degradation. 

The next announcement was made.in February 1907, regarding 
the appointment of eighteen probationers in August. The idea of 
competitive examination was then completely abandoned, and twenty- 
one probationers were chosen ‘ on the advice of a selection committee’ 
for the forest services of India and Ceylon. This selection committee 
consisted of Sir Philip Hutchins, member of the Indian Council ; Sir 
Thomas Holderness, Revenue Secretary at the India Office; and Dr, 
Schlich. And in September 1907 it was announced that a similar 
procedure will be adopted for the selection of ‘ at least siateen pro- 
bationers’ in the summer of 1908, and also that these will likewise 
have to go through a two years’ theoretical course at Oxford and one 
year of practical work and touring in German forests. But the 
standard required under this selection system is far lower than for- 
merly obtained under competition, and especially from thirty to 
forty years ago, when it was understood that a rupee meant two 
shillings, and that the ordinary pension every officer might expect 
was 500/. For example, when I passed in 1872, four appointments 
were advertised and over fifty candidates competed for them ; and now 
that the rupee is worth only sixteen pence, it is very unlikely that 
mere selection will furnish as energetic a set of officers as were obtain- 
able under the old system of competition. Candidates now offering 
themselves for selection, however, need only give prima facie evidence 
showing that they must possess a good general education, and, if possible, 
@ knowledge of chemistry, and of mechanics and physics ’—which 
still seems a low matriculation test for prospective honours men at 
Oxford. 

There is only one explanation for the sudden abstention from the 
competition in 1906, although the standard demanded was lower than 
it used to be; and this is that the salaries and the pension offered 
were insufficient inducements for the expensive three years’ proba- 
tionary course of training. And the unsatisfactory pensionary pro- 
visions must be taken to be the main reason, because this new and 
marked abstention was manifested immediately after a reorganisation 
of the Forest Service early in 1906, whereby a substantial increase was 
made in the salaries sanctioned for an establishment that was ultimately 
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increased on the 6th of January 1907 to 245 officers! The in- 
sufficient pension is therefore chiefly to blame. And certainly, in the 
matter of pension, the Forest Department has been shabbily treated. 

But the question of forest pensions can perhaps only be considered 
fairly when its past history is taken into account. In 1874 the heads 
ofthe Forest, Public Works, and Telegraph Departments submitted for 
approval a joint scheme for improving the pensions and providing 
_ widows’ annuities. This long remained pigeon-holed; but when 
financial pressure came in 1879, Government intimated that a favour- 
able reply could not then be given. It was understood, however, 
that later on reconsideration would take place if the finances of India 
justified it. After joint action had been again unsuccessfully taken 
in 1882, the Public Works and Telegraph Departments in 1883 pressed 
their claims, and in April 1884 obtained the grant of extra pensions of 
1000 rupees for all Superintending Engineers and Superintendents of 
Telegraphs, and of 2000 rupees for all Chief Engineers and the Director- 
General of Telegraphs ; while the Forest Department, whose officers 
relied on the assurance given by Government rather than join in that 
agitation, was subsequently, in 1890, granted this boon merely partially, 
an extra pension of 1000 rupees being sanctioned only for the In- 
spector-General and the six Conservators of the first grade (out of a 
total of nineteen Conservators in India). Thus, for their loyalty and 
good faith the forest officers have suffered severely instead of being 
generously dealt with. There are still only nine such extra pensions 
of 1000 rupees sanctioned for the whole of the 245 officers, i.e. hardly 
one in every twenty-seven officers can ever hope to secure the extra 
pension ; but even of these nine, two are only temporarily sanctioned 
for five years from 1906 (for the two Chief Conservators in Burma 
and the Central Provinces), thus leaving only seven permanent extra 
pensions actually secured to the Department, or only one extra pension 
for every thirty-five officers. 

' Establishment sanctioned on January “ 1907 :-— 

1 Inspector-General . - monthly salary 2650 


2 Chief Conservators (Burma and Central Provinees 


—temporarily for 5 years) . , 2150 
6 of I Grade 1900 


19 Conservators . ° ; fw . Gg 1700 
6o0fIII ,, 1500 


136 Deputy Conservators . ‘ - ° : Commencing with a 
72 Assistant Conservators . salary of Rs. 380 a month, 
9 Foreign Service Appointments (4 temporary) rising by annual increments 
1 Assistant Inspector-General 4 of Rs. 40 a month to Rs. 700, 
5 Officers at Imperial Forest College and and after that by increments 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun (who each of Rs. 50 a month to Rs. 
draw in addition a special allowance of 1250 in the twentieth year 

Rs. 150amonth) . of service. 


Total 245 Officers. 
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Considering the responsibilities resting on these administrative 
forest officers, it seems only fair (1) that all the nineteen Conservators, 
of whatever grade and whether substantive or merely officiating, 
should, like all the similar officers in the Public Works and Telegraph 
Departments, be allowed the extra pension of 1000 rupees per annum, 
now only granted to Conservators who have served for three years 
in the first grade; and (2) that a further extra pension of another 


1000 rupees a year should be sanctioned for the Inspector-General of , 


Forests after three years’ approved service, on the same conditions as 
sanctioned for all Chief Engineers of Public Works and for the Director- 
General and the Deputy Director-General of Telegraphs. 

The arbitrary pensionary distinction drawn between the Con- 
servators of the first grade and those of the second and third grades is 
unjustifiable. Promotion is now mainly by seniority, and it is quite 
a matter of chance as to which Conservators happen to reach the 
first grade and thereby attain the extra pension of 1000 rupees, 
Yet it very frequently happens that the heaviest responsibilities and 
the most important work fall to Conservators of the second and third 
grades, for whom this extra pension has not yet been sanctioned. 

The injustice thus done to Conservators of Forests of the second 
and third grades has been recently intensified by the granting of 
extra pensions to Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, who occupy 
a lower official status than Conservators of Forests. And this injustice 
is all the greater, seeing that until quite recently no police officers 
were appointed from home, and that even now they have not to 
undergo any expensive training before going to India. For forest 
officers the cost of the three years’ special course comes to between 
800/. and 1000/.; and during these three years the young police 
officer draws a total salary of at least 10,800 rupees ; so, on joining 
in India, the forester is worse off than the policeman by from 
15007. to 17001. In equity, therefore, the forest officer would seem 
to have a far stronger claim to extra pension than the police officer ; 
and yet the Secretary of State granted this extra pension to the 
Police Department after having previously refused it to the Forest 
Department and forbidden the Government of India to resubmit 
any further recommendation on behalf of the forest officers. And 
during the forest probationer’s three years of training the young police 
officer has not only been earning salary, but also puts in three years 
of active service counting towards pension, and thereby earns nine 
months of furlough on half pay as well as three months of privilege 
leave on full pay. To the honour of the present Government of India, 
however, this unjust veto is now being ignored, and it is hoped that 
the renewed proposals coming before the Indian Council will receive 
the Secretary of State’s approval. After Mr. Morley’s striking eulogy 
of the Forest Department in his Budget speech of the 20th of July 1906, 
he cannot, without appearing strangely inconsistent, refuse to give 
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favourable consideration to what the Government of India are again 
urging as reasonable pensionary concessions. 

As previously remarked, it can only be after the conclusion of 
the present contracts with Messrs. Schlich and Fisher, in 1910, that 
the results of the Secretary of State’s acceptance of any or all of 
the recommendations that may be made by his Committee can be 
expected to take effect. But it is to be hoped that the Committee 
will take due measures to ensure obtaining a proper amount of inde- 
pendent and unprejudiced evidence, and that it will not rely solely 
or chiefly on the opinions of the ‘ experts’ upon whose advice the 
Secretary of State transferred the probationary instruction from 
Coopers Hill to Oxford in 1905. This is all the more necessary seeing 
that the chief expert, Dr. Schlich, is not in a position to form, and 
cannot possibly form, any unbiassed opinion on matters so closely 
concerning his own personal employment and position and the special 
educational work in which he has been engaged since 1885. Since 
then he has never revisited India to have any proper opportunity of 
knowing the results of the Coopers Hill system of training, now con- 
tinued at Oxford, and of ascertaining whether this still suits the 
Indian requirements at a time when there is a far more highly 
organised system of work than obtained when he left India in 1885. 

While giving a fair and just appreciation to Dr. Schlich’s work 
in educating the forest probationers during more than twenty-two 
years—a difficult, but an interesting and well-paid employment— 
it is no disparagement to suggest that the opinions of other Indian 
forest officers who have occupied or now occupy high administrative 
positions are also worthy of consideration, for these men know best 
what are the defects of the recent and the present training, and what 
changes seem necessary in the interests of practical work. And 
certainly there is strong feeling in India that an improved course of 
training is very desirable, as the following extract from the Indian 
Forester for September 1906 (p. 449) shows : 


Should the opinion of almost any conservator be asked, he will tell you that, 
although the old Nancy and Coopers Hill men of the earlier years turned out as 
a general rule excellent practical officers, there has been a marked falling off of 
late years (though naturally there are brilliant individual exceptions) ; and if 
the course of instruction at Oxford is what has lately obtained at Coopers Hill, 
the close observer will find ample cause for grave doubt as to whether the results 
will prove satisfactory. It is evident that if we are not obtaining the men we 
require, and there is little doubt about this, the cause must be that the stamp of 
man coming forward leaves much to be desired, or that the method of training 
as judged by the results is largely capable of improvement. If the right stamp 
of man will not come forward, surely Dr. Schlich must, unless he has lost all 
touch with India, also recognise the fact, and, while doing so, must see that it is 
his duty to point this out to the Government at home and advocate radical 
improvements in the pay and prospects of the service and in this way co-operate 
with the Government of India. If, on the other hand, the method of training is 
& barrier to our obtaining the men we require, the course at Oxford should be 
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abolished, or at least new blood should be infused into that portion of the teaching 
staff responsible for the education in the forestry subjects. 

Of recent years much has been done in Britain in the way of 
teaching forestry, although we have not many large woodlands. It 
has been taught at Edinburgh University since 1889, and at the Arm- 
strong (Newcastle) and Bangor Colleges since 1904; and it is now 
being taught at Cambridge University since October 1907. Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle, and Bangor give the degree of B.Sc. in forestry, 
and Cambridge confers a diploma of forestry, each of these academic 
hall-marks being only bestowed after a year’s practical course, in 
addition to the theoretical teaching. Also, at most agricultural 
colleges (Cirencester, Downton, Aspatria, Wye, and elsewhere) forestry 
now forms a special branch of the instruction provided for students of 
estate management. And though none of these courses is so extensive 
and thorough as that now provided by the Government of India at 
Oxford (which also grants a diploma of forestry since 1907), yet they 
at any rate give a fair grounding in the scientific principles under- 
lying every rational system of forestry, and they also provide good 
specialised instruction in the cognate sciences. 

In trying to ascertain the best system of selecting and training 
probationers, it must be clearly understood that Indian forestry 
is mainly estate management on a very extensive scale. The success 
hitherto obtained has been mainly by conservators and deputy con- 
servators endowed with good business instincts and full of energy, for 
indeed few of them (and these not the best) have been possessed of any 
really deep scientific knowledge. The Indian forester is far more of 
an accountant and a general revenue officer than anything else; and 
the Continental forestry he has been taught in Europe is in many 
respects inapplicable to the great stretches of woodland committed 
to his charge. His early impressions of Indian forestry must often, 
indeed, seem altogether opposed to the first principles he has been 
taught in Europe. At Coopers Hill, and now at Oxford, German 
forestry has principally been studied. British forestry—the copse 
method of growing standard trees, as prescribed by the ‘ Statute of 
Woods’ (1543) and subsequent Acts—practically became a lost 
art soon after the introduction and the rapid development of steam- 
communication by land and water, and of iron ship-building. As 
there is only one really large block of woodlands in Britain, the Forest 
of Dean, now (since 1897) being managed under a regular working 
plan, so also there is but little modern forestry practised extensively 
in Britain. Hence, if one wishes to study European forestry it must 
therefore be either French or German forestry, or both ; and when Sir 
Dietrich Brandis and Dr. Schlich organised forestry instruction at 
Coopers Hill in 1885, it was quite natural that they, being Germans, 
would take a German system as their model. And certainly no one 
can deny that Germany holds the lead in forest science. But German 
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forestry is very far from being a definite or homogeneous system. 
Each German State has its own method of management, adapted 
to its local conditions ; and these local conditions differ so widely that 
in no two States can any one system of management be found any 
more than one and the same method of forestry can be applied to the 
different provinces in our Indian Empire, differing as these do in 
woodland flora, climate, local conditions, and special desiderata. And 
besides that, European and Indian forestry necessarily differ vastly. 
In every practical detail Indian forestry, varying in all the provinces 
and embracing vast areas that can only be treated extensively, differs 
almost entirely from European forestry dealing with relatively small 
areas under intensive treatment. In France, for example, there 
‘are thirty-two Conservatorships, and 236 divisions ; and the total area 
of State, Communal or Corporation forests under the charge of the 
Department of Woods and Waters amounts to 7,787,000 acres, giving 
an average of about 380 square miles for each Conservatorship, and 
fifty-one and a half square miles for each division. In India, however, 
over its superficies exceeding 1,000,000 square miles, there are about 
250,000 square miles of State forests (reserves 100,000 square miles, 
and protected or unclassed forests 150,000 square miles), divided into 
nineteen Conservatorships, and about 130 divisions. The average 
area of actual forest in each Conservator’s charge thus exceeds 12,500 
square miles, and each divisional officer has charge of about 2000 
square miles on the average. But the actual territorial area included 
within each Conservatorship averages above 57,000 square miles, which 
is over 3400 square miles larger than all England and Wales, while 
each divisional officer’s charge averages 8000 square miles, and is 
just about thrice as large as Wales. It is therefore easy to under- 
stand that although the fundamental principles of forestry are the 
same both in Europe and in India, yet the differences must in many 
important respects be just as vast as they are with regard to the 
territorial and the actual forest areas committed to the care and 
management of forest officers. 

The differences between Indian and European forestry thus arising 
from physical and financial causes have raised the suggestion that 
it would be of great advantage if at any rate the practical portion of 
the training of probationers could in future be given at the Imperial 
Forest College at Dehra Dun, near the foot of the Himalayas.'! This 


' The Forest School originally founded at Dehra Dun, N.W.P., in 1878, for 
training subordinates (rangers and foresters) for the various provincial services, was 
in June 1906 transformed into an Imperial Forest College and Research Institute 
where scientific research and technical instruction are combined. The lectures are 
now given in English, the lower vernacular classes for foresters being abolished, and 
each of the six research officers gives a course of lectures in his own special branch. 
This does not interfere with research work, as the lecture session is confined to the 
four rainy months (July to October), when all the officers are at headquarters. For 
the vernacular teaching of the lower subordinates (foresters and forest guards) the 
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opinion is, indeed, shared by many of the present Conservators, 
men of common sense, who think that the recent Coopers Hill training 
was not, and the Oxford course is not, what is wanted—although 
naturally these are opinions which do not commend themselves to 
Dr. Schlich. 

But it seems inadvisable that any prolonged training at Dehra 
of Europeans for the higher executive and administrative positions 
should be seriously considered. The course of instruction there 
is the best that the Department can offer ; and, without stultifying 
itself, it could not pretend to arrange any better course for European 
probationers from home than is now given to the Eurasian and native 
students. Hence, to arrange separate classes and courses would be 
mere waste of energy, while to form mixed classes would be inadvisable 
for social reasons. And, even if separate courses could be arranged, 
it is extremely undesirable that the future officers of the higher 
(Imperial) and the lower (Provincial) services, who are afterwards to 
occupy entirely different positions as superiors and subordinates, 
should come into contact at all until their respective courses of 
instruction are completed and they meet as officers in active service 
with well-defined positions. But, on the other hand, it is most 
desirable that forest probationers should, if possible, be brought early 
into close touch with the Civil Service probationers along with whom 
they will afterwards serve in India; and this can only be arranged 
for at Oxford and Cambridge, at each of which Universities there is a 
special Board for Indian studies dealing with the majority of the 
competition-wallahs. 

With Continental forestry now taught at several Universities 
and at most agricultural colleges, the Forest Department could, how- 
ever, quite as satisfactorily and easily be recruited with fairly well- 
equipped students of estate and woodland management as is found 
to be the case in recruiting the Public Works, Educational and other 
scientific departments under a system of selection from among properly 
qualified candidates. But it seems desirable, from more than one 
point of view, that forest probationers should be selected by a com- 
petitive examination held by the Civil Service Commissioners in 
forestry and the cognate sciences, ‘and should then be given one 
year’s specialised training’ in Indian forestry, vernacular languages, 
and one branch of science at Oxford and Cambridge, combined with 
extensive tours in forests specially instructive from the Indian point 
of view. And such examination and training should supply not only 
the Indian forest requirements, but also all our growing Colonial 


various local governments are now making the necessary provision in the form of 
local Forest Training Schools. The researches that can now be undertaken at the 
Research Institute and College will differ considerably from those questions with 
which the various European experimental stations are concerned, for the special 
problems requiring solution are of entirely different nature in the’ temperate and 
in the tropical zones. 
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needs. It is scandalous that young Germans should recently have 
been appointed to our Colonial Forest Service under cover of the 
official statement that suitable young British subjects could not be 
obtained. The Malay States, Ceylon, Cape Colony, Natal, Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, the East African Protectorate, Egypt and Cyprus, now 
all need forest officers. And it can only be a question of time before 
@anada, Australia and New Zealand must also introduce some 
rational system of forest conservation. They will then require a 
large number of men; and all our Colonial forestry must be based 
on the Indian system, not on European models. 

A competitive examination in the four main branches of forestry 
and in the cognate sciences (geology, chemistry, botany, zoology, and 
elementary engineering), with French and German conversation as 
optional subjects, and open only to young men of twenty to twenty- 
three years who have obtained a degree or diploma of forestry in 
Britain, would most probably secure the best men who, after having 
gone through a University or other collegiate course with a view to 
adopting the profession of land agency or estate management, can be 
attracted to the Indian Forest Service by the pay and pension it 
. offers. 

And if, as is the case, Civil Service probationers can be properly 
trained in Indian history, Indian civil and criminal law and procedure, 
political economy, and vernacular languages in twelve months, then 
such forest probationers as the above system would furnish could 
equally well be trained in Indian forestry (including Indian forest law, 
and departmental procedure and accounts), vernacular languages, 
and one branch of science (botany, zoology, geology, or chemistry, 
according to individual option), during the same time and at the same 
places, Oxford and Cambridge. It is absurd to suppose that a longer 
and more expensive special training is necessary for the Indian forester 
than for the much better paid Indian civilian, whose duties are more 
manifold and far more responsible. Hence the training of proba- 
tioners selected by means of a competitive examination in forestry 
and the cognate sciences need also not exceed twelve months. It 
should be specialised to meet Indian requirements as far as possible, 
and should be given both at Oxford and at Cambridge. This might 
easily be arranged through the Boards of Indian studies without 
further cost to the Government of India than the 1200/. at present 
spent in the training of forestry students at Oxford ; for one professor 
of Indian Forestry (nominated also to act as chief adviser to the India 
Office) could be appointed at Oxford on 650/. a year, and another at 
Cambridge on 550/. a year. The probationers should be previously 
assigned to provinces, like the civilians, and the specialised course 
should include (1) Indian Forestry (history of forest department ; 
sylviculture, management, protection, and utilisation, as practised 
in the various provinces_ofj;India ; Indian Forest Code of procedure, 
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office work, and accounts ; Indian Forest Acts, rules and regulations) ; 
(2) Vernacular Languages, Hindustani (elementary and colloquial for 
all probationers), and the chief vernacular language of the province 
to which the probationer is assigned (including a more advanced 
study where Hindustani alone is prescribed); and (3) one cognate 
science (either botany, zoology, chemistry of soil and plant, or physical 
geography and meteorology, according to individual choice). 

Selected candidates passing this examination and being otherwise 
favourably reported on should be appointed to the Indian Forest 
Service, and should receive (like the Civil Service probationers) a 
grant of 1501. for the year of probation, with passage money of 371. 10s, 
to Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta, and 43]. to Rangoon. And seniority 
in the service should be given according to the results of this final 
examination. 

During the Easter vacation at the University the probationers 
should make a tour in the Alpes Maritimes, the Pyrenees, and Gascony ; 
and after the final examination in June, selected candidates should 
visit the Vosges, the Black Forest, Bavaria, and Switzerland, these 
being undoubtedly the European woodlands most instructive to the 
Indian forester. And if the young officers could, immediately on 
arriving in India, be taken for an extensive tour in some of the 
Himalayan and the lower forests, this would certainly be a very useful 
introduction to practical work in India ; for it would accustom them 
to camp life, and bring them into touch with their new surroundings 
under the most favourable circumstances. Even if such a tour only 
lasted for about five or six weeks, say from the 15th of November till 
Christmas, it would prepare the young officers for entering on their ~ 
duties in the new year with a far better introductory knowledge of them 
than was ever enjoyed by their predecessors, the men who have during 
these last forty years made the Forest Department a well-organised, 
efficient, and very profitable branch of our Indian Administration. 


J. NISBET. 





ECHOES OF THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 
IN MODERN GREEK FOLKLORE 


TuaT a great deal of ancient, even of primitive, Hellenic culture sur- 
vives in the life and language of modern Greece has long been a 
commonplace among scholars. But the extent to which this is 
true is very slowly revealed by the researches of the antiquarian, the 
linguist, and the folklorist. As regards the language, enough has 
already been discovered to show that many words and phrases dating 
from the remotest times, but not occurring in the works of classical 
literature which have come down to us, are to be heard among the 
shepherds and fishermen of contemporary Greece—that is, among 
those classes which, dwelling far from the highways of conquest, 
immigration and civilisation, have remained almost untouched by 
the vicissitudes of the country during its 3000 years of recorded 
history. The word vepo or vypo, for example, which is the common 
modern term for ‘ water,’ is not to be found in the classical lexicon 
of the Greek tongue, and yet there can be no doubt whatever that 
it is older than Homer, connected as it is with the same root from 
which spring the classical terms vdw, véw, vais, Naids, Nnpevs and so 
forth. I myself have been fortunate enough to place on record 
another term equally old and equally unknown to students of merely 
‘classical’ Greek—the term Svcada (Svo-dds gen. ddds), meaning 
‘the dangerous or rocky parts of thesea.’ Instances of similar survival 
could be quoted almost ad libitum, and further research will, no doubt, 
add to the list. Nor is there any doubt that scientific investigation 
in other than philological fields, if conducted on a sufficiently large 
scale, will throw light upon those phases of ancient Greek life in 
regard to which literary tradition is either silent or scanty. Meanwhile, 
I will give here a ‘find’ which has fallen to my lot and which 
illustrates my meaning. i 

In a manuscript volume of modern Greek folk-medicine which I 
picked up in Macedonia some years ago, and a selection from the con- 
tents of which I have embodied in my work on Macedonian Folklore, 
there occurs a recipe, or rather an incantation, running, with all its 
eccentricities of syntax and spelling, as follows : 

6514 
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Ilepi pnrny drov rpéxet, Neyer els rd pepos exeivoy drov rpéxet, kpudias els rd adriv 
po€, wa€, piré, xa Oédet arab. 

Translation.—For a bleeding nose. Say to the part which bleeds, secretly 
in the ear: mow, paz, ripa, and it will stop. 


At the time the mysterious words moz, paz, ripa, filled me with 
considerable, and, I trust, not quite unpardonable, perplexity. In 
fact, I set them down as unaffected and unqualified gibberish, in- 
tended simply to deepen the patient’s mystification, and consequently 
his appreciation of the physician’s wisdom. Quite recently, however, 
I discovered what may, perhaps, be regarded as a clue to the mystery. 
Appropriately enough, that clue was supplied by the old Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

We are told that at the conclusion of the rites of initiation of the 
mystes thece was uttered a sacred formula, coy£ dumak or Koyé opoiws 
maé, 

Koy is explained as an onamatopoetic reproduction of the sound 
made by the voting pebble as it fell into the urn, meaning ‘ [the vote] 
is cast’; duoiws wak or dura€ is interpreted as meaning ‘ likewise 
enough ’ ; the whole formula signifying ‘ All is over.’ 

Now, in our modern incantation we have the word 7a exactly 
as it stands in the original formula ; the word of may possibly be a 
corrupt version of xoyf. At all events, it is a near approach in point 
of sound ; and as to piré, it very clearly suggests the verb pimro, 
“to cast’; the & occurring in the modern future 6a pifw, aorist 
Eppréa (from present piyyw = pimrw). 

The Eleusinian formula signified ‘ All is over’; our incantation 
is intended to make the bleeding stop ; in both cases the idea being— 
ending. 

If my interpretation is correct, we have here a fresh example of 
the tenacity of tradition, opening up a field for endless speculation as 
to the channels, written or oral, by which the old Eleusinian formula 
may have found its way, through so many centuries, into the manual 
of the modern peasant medical practitioner. But there are more 
important examples of the same characteristic of tradition to be met 
with elsewhere. With some of these I propose to deal briefly. If 
what I have to say is accepted as right, it will be seen that the cult 
suppressed by the Christian Emperor Theodosios was not killed, 
and that Gibbon was hardly warranted in speaking of ‘the total 
extirpation’ of paganism. Indeed, if imperial and ecclesiastical 
edicts had proved potent enough to bring about such an extirpation, 
they would have richly deserved to be considered, as Gibbon says, 
the authors of ‘a singular event in the history of the human mind.’ 
Such, however, was far from being the case. 

As is well known, many pagan beliefs and practices survived the 
persecution of the old religion. Some of them have found a con- 

secrated place in the very ritual and theology of the new ; the traces 
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of others can only be detected in the customs and legends of the 
peasantry. Many an old god and goddess is still worshipped under 
the name of a saint, many an ancient festival is still celebrated under 
a Christian guise. Among all ancient beliefs and practices, however, 
none were more highly revered, none were more widely spread, and 
none endured longer than the various Mysteries. In fact, it may 


' safely be asserted that the pagan mysticism which prevailed at the 


time of the appearance of Christianity in Greek lands facilitated 
the progress of the new faith, and influenced its dogmatic develop- 
ment deeply. Of those Mysteries, again, the most popular were 
the Eleusinian, and we might have expected that, while the mystic 
thought underlying the rites of Eleusis was to a large extent absorbed 
by official Christianity, some of the spectacular features, or outward 
symbols, which characterised them should have been preserved 
by that most conservative class of the human race—the peasantry. 
My special study of the everyday life of a portion only of that peasantry 
(the Macedonian) has taught me how much of paganism is enshrined 
in the temples of authorised religion, and how much more lurks in the 
obscure nooks of unauthorised, but none the less flourishing, super- 
stition. The two things, indeed, are often found blended together, 
the Church tolerating all that she has been unwilling to adopt or 
unable to abolish. Nowhere is this continuation of the old, side 
by side with the new, faith more clearly apparent than in the marriage 
ceremonies. Marriage itself is by the Greek Church termed a mystery 
(uvorypiov, ‘sacrament ’), and in the rural celebrations of that 
‘mystery ’ are, I think, to be discovered some of the closest parallels 
to what we know concerning the Mysteries celebrated at Eleusis. 

Our knowledge of those ancient ceremonies, both as to their inner 
meaning and to their outward symbolism, is so fragmentary that it 
would be hazardous to attempt a coherent theory, tracing systema- 
tically the modern marriage ritual to the Eleusinian performances. 
I will therefore prudently content myself with a mere enumeration of 
such points of resemblance as have impressed me. Let me add that 
the idea of discovering such a resemblance was quite an after-thought. 
When I made my notes on the Macedonian wedding customs, I did 
so as a mere chronicler; so far from collecting facts wherewith to 
illustrate or prove a preconceived theory, I refrained from elaborating 
any theory at all, even after having collected my facts. These may 
therefore be regarded as absolutely free from any bias. It was only 
lately that, upon examining the information we possess about the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, I was struck by the analogy between them and 
the ceremonies I had witnessed in Macedonia ; and on going through 
my printed description of those ceremonies again, I persuaded myself 
that many reminiscences, more or less vivid, of the old mystic celebra- 
tions may be detected in the wedding customs of the Greek peasantry 
of Macedonia—to which I intend to confine myself, leaving to others 
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the task of adding to the picture features derived from other parts 
of the Greek world. 

(1) The Greater Eleusinia, like the Lesser, were sacred to Demeter, 
and their celebration began before the full moon in the autumn. 

The autumn is also the marrying season among the Macedonian 
peasants, or, as they put it, ‘ the time of the feast of St. Demetrios.’ 

That feast occurs on the 26th of October (o.s.)—a month which 
is called, in peasant parlance, after the saint, Anuntpidrns. This 
month also marks the commencement of seed-time.’ 

Further, modern Greek weddings, like the ancient Mysteries of 
Eleusis, are always celebrated on a waxing moon. 

Thus St. Demetrios, both by his name and by his connexion 
with seed-time, is proclaimed as the Christian successor of Demeter, 
the patroness of crops, according to a common evolution of moderna 
from ancient Greek religion too well known to need amplification 
here. Suffice it to mention only, as an example, the similar process 
by which “Hivos, the Sun-god, has in popular veneration been sup- 
planted by the prophet "Hadas (Elijah), to whom are dedicated chapels 
on the hill-tops once occupied by shrines belonging to his heathen 
predecessor. 

Another point worth noting is that not only the sowing of corn, 
but also marriage is closely associated with St. Demetrios. Now, it 
is. held, with good reason, by some authorities that the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, besides being a dramatic celebration of the growth of corn, 
also explained sexual relations and the process of birth. Indeed, 
the generation of. plants and the generation of human beings have 
always been associated by the poetic Greek mind from Homer onwards.’ 
It was natural, therefore, that Demeter should be connected with 
both. It is, surely, more than a mere coincidence that St. Demetrios 
at the present day should be the patron of both, and that his name 
and feast should be as closely associated with seed-time and marriage 
as the name of Demeter and the Mysteries performed in her honour 
were in antiquity. 

(2) One of the most noticeable features of the Eleusinian Mysteries 


' All the points in the Eleusinian Mysteries to which I am going to draw attention 
in my parallelism are to be found in the well-known works of modern writers, such as 
T. Taylor’s Zleusinian Mysteries; H. P. Foucart’s Recherches sur l’Origine et la 
Nature des Mystéres d’Eleusis; &c. 

* Macedonian Folklore, pp. 65-66. To the chapter on Marriage (pp. 146-91) 
in that book I refer the reader for all the details of the modern wedding ceremonies, 
with one exception, alluded to in the following pages. 

3 ofn wep pidrdwy yeveh, Toln St Kal avdpav. Hom. II. vi. 146; cp. Mimnerm. Eleg. 
ii. 1-5, &c. The word orépya is used to denote the seed of plants and animals alike, 
and the term &poros the tillage of the soil and the procreation of children (e.g. duos 
én) xaldwv ywnolwy kpérq, the usual formula in Athenian marriage contracts). Op. 
&povpa in the sense both of arable land and of woman, dpéw, &c. On the close con- 
nexion between agriculture and marriage among the early Italians, see Mommsen, 
History of Rome (Eng. tr.), vol. i. p. 45 n. 
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were the numerous public processions, songs, and joyful shouts of the 
crowds. These are also among the most conspicuous features of the 
modern peasant wedding celebrations. The raillery and jests, more 
or less coarse, in which the mystae indulged, especially on the notorious 
bridge of Kephissos, find their exact parallel in the similar exhibitions 
_ of rustic wit which enliven the modern marriage processions and 
banquets. These features indicate a general similarity which, by 
itself, would not suffice to establish a claim to relationship between 
the modern marriage and the ancient Mysteries. But this similarity 
grows closer the deeper we enter into a comparison of details. 

(3) The Mysteries lasted eight days : so does the peasant wedding ; 
each day in both cases being dedicated to special functions. An 
essential part of the Mysteries, as a preparation to initiation, was 
a public purification by bathing, which took place in the evening of 
the fifth or sixth day, and was followed by a banquet of the initiates. 
In the modern marriage celebrations also, on the fifth day, both 
bride and bridegroom, accompanied by their respective suites, repair 
with great pomp and solemnity to public baths for a similar purpose. 
Also, these modern purifications, like those of the ancient mystae, are 
followed by a banquet. 

(4) The third day of the Eleusinian Mysteries. was spent by the 
initiates in idleness and frugal feeding; so is the third day in the 
modern wedding. No function or feast must take place on that day, 
the explanation now given being that Tuesday (Tpérn ‘ the third day ’ 
of the week) is unlucky. 

(5) The Eleusinian initiates, in the evening of the fifth day, went 
in procession led by a torch-bearer to the temple of Demeter. In 
the modern wedding, in the evening of the sixth day, two boys, one 
bearing a lantern (the modern equivalent of a torch), and the other 
a flagon of wine crowned with flowers, go round to invite the guests to 
the coming festivities. 

(6) Absolute silence was strictly enjoined upon the Eleusinian 
initiates—the very word mystes meaning ‘ one with closed lips’ (from 
pifo or www). In the modern wedding absolute silence is as strictly 
enjoined upon the bride from the moment when she is adorned for the 
ceremony to the close of the proceedings. The rule is so rigid that a 
bride who has been known to break it never hears the last of it to 
the end of her life. This conventional rule is also emphasised in some 
of the wedding songs, in which not only the bride’s lips but also her 
eyelids are figuratively described as ‘stitched.’* It is, perhaps, not 
irrelevant to note here that the ancient verb from which the word 
mystes is derived means to close the eyes, as well as the lips ; and, if 
our information regarding the Eleusinian Mysteries was less scanty, 
it is not improbable that we might find that closed eyes were enjoined 
upon the initiates as well as closed lips. 

4 See, for example, Macedonian Folklore, p. 168. 
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(7) In the ancient Mysteries, on the sixth day, the statue of Iacchus 
was carried in procession along the sacred road from Athens to Eleusis 
amidst songs of joy and shouts. On the way there was a short pause 
at a sacred fig-tree, and wooden images of the god were made from it. 
In the modern wedding celebrations the sixth day is devoted to an 
excursion into the country by the bridegroom’s young friends for the 
purpose of cutting wood (’s ra £vAa). The return journey is per- 
formed in procession, and as the wood-carriers draw near the village, 
they are met by a band of drums and pipes, which accompanies 
them home, and on the way a special song is sung. This wood is 
now used for the fires lighted on the wedding-day ; but the cere- 
mony may not improbably be a reminiscence of the times when the 
wood cut on the sixth day was used for making ‘ wooden images’ of 
the god Iacchus. 

(8) A basket («araos) played an important part at that stage 
of the Eleusinian rites which preceded the last act, and was designated 
the ‘ handing over of the sacred things ’(7rapadoo.s tov iepdv). These 
‘sacred things’ had to be taken out of the box, tasted, then placed 
in a basket, and from the basket replaced in the box. Among the 
‘sacred things’ in question were a pomegranate, a sesame cake, 
and salt. 

Now, first as to the basket. The bridal wreaths, threads of gold, 
&c., which the bridegroom sends to the bride on the morning of the 
day on which their union is to be solemnised at church—that is, at 
the stage of the wedding ceremonies immediately preceding the last 
act of the whole drama—are called in some parts xaveiova (things or 
presents ‘of the basket’); the word preserving the term «dveov or 
basket which was used by the ancients for the sacred barley at sacri- 
fices. In other parts the objects mentioned are called ‘d@eous. 
And it is a very remarkable fact that ame@¢unv was the very term 
employed by the initiates at the Eleusinian Mysteries in the ceremony 
referred to, as is shown by the symbol or formula preserved by Clement 
of Alexandria : “Evyotevoa, zriov tiv xuxedva, EkaBov ex Kiorns, 
éyevodunv, ameOéuny cis eddabov Kai 2x Kaddafov eis Klornv. 

But it is not only the name of the basket that has been preserved. 
The bridal wreaths, &c., are actually carried to church ceremoniously 
by the ‘ best woman’ in a basket («aXa6), covered over. When the 
wedding is being solemnised by the priest, this basket is uncovered, 
the wreaths are taken out of it, are consecrated by the priest, placed 
on the heads of the bride and bridegroom ; then they are replaced 
in the basket and taken home, where they are kept for ever after in 
the holiest part of the Greek house—the shrine containing the icons. 
I take it, then, that these consecrated wreaths are the modern 

5 See Hom. Od. iii. 442; Eur. Hl. 1142; Ar. Pac. 948. The word xdveoy itself 
apart from the derivative quoted above, is, so far as I know, quite extinct in modern 
Greek. 
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representatives of some of the ‘ sacred things’ taken out of the box 
and placed in the basket in antiquity. For the rest, these wreaths 
find their prototype in the wreaths worn by the ancient mystae. 

Now as to the ‘ sacred things ’ of the Mysteries : the pomegranate, 
the sesame cake, and the salt. 
_ (9) To begin with the pomegranate. Besides figuring among the 
‘sacred things,’ this fruit is in another way connected with the ancient 
Demeter myth, for we find that.Pluto, on surrendering Persephone 
to her mother, in order to compel her to live with him part of the 
year, secretly gave her the pip of a pomegranate. In the modern 
marriage celebrations the pomegranate occurs at least twice : first, 
the bridegroom on nearing the bride’s house throws a pomegranate 
over her roof; secondly, when, after the ceremony at church, the 
bride enters her new home, she is made to crush under her foot a 
pomegranate. In both cases the underlying idea, no doubt, is to 
attract the bride to the bridegroom, as Persephone was to be attracted 
by Pluto. 

As to the sesame cake. A cake smeared with honey and sprinkled 
with sesame is one of the modern ‘ consecrated things,’ as it was 
among the ancient ‘ sacred things.’ This cake is prepared with great 
,Solemnity by the bride’s kinswomen, and, together with a cup of wine, 
is placed on a small table before the pair when the ceremony is being 
performed at church. The priest uses that cake and the wine for the 
preparation of the Holy Communion partaken of by the pair—thus 
‘consecrating’ the cake which the bride and bridegroom ‘ taste’ 
(cp. éyeveduny in the ancient formula quoted above). Furthermore, 
the ancient mystae, we are told, partook of a cake made of sesame 
and honey—an extraordinarily close analogy to the modern cake— 
in the evening of the third day after a fast ; precisely as the bride and 
bridegroom do, for Holy Communion is, of course, preceded by a fast. 
Lastly, in this connexion fhe mystae used the expression (Zrvov Tov 
xuxe@va) ‘1 have drunk the mixture,’ and this ‘ mixture’ partook 
of the nature of both food and drink, just as the Host does in the 
Greek Church. But a further echo of the formula is also supplied 
by the expression ‘ We eat the mixture’ (rpwyouye 7d uifso) used by 
the bridesmaids when they eat buns and honey solemnly on the day 
on which the bridal cake is prepared. 

As regards the salt, this article also occurs in the wedding cele- 
brations. When the bride, having entered her new home, is stepping 
to the corner allotted to her, one of her sisters-in-law holds over her 
head a loaf of bread with a salt cellar on the top of it. 

Other details offering a suggestive parallelism are not wanting. 

(10) The xuxewv, or ‘ mixture’ already mentioned as partaken 
of by the initiates, consisted. of barley-mea]l and water. Ears of 
barley were also the prize awarded to the victors in the games which 
formed part of the programme of the Eleusinian festivities. Now, 
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in the island of Thasos,° and, of course, most likely elsewhere also, the 
bride, when, after the ceremony at church, she enters the bridegroom’s 
house, is made to upset with her foot a tray containihg barley and 
water. Barley also figures among the offerings made by the bride 
in Macedonia to the fountain-nymph at a ceremony which will be 
noted in the sequel. 

(11) In the ancient Mysteries, on the way to Eleusis, the descendants 
of the hero Crocon, who once reigned over the Thriasian Plain, fastened 
on to the right arm and left foot of the mystae a saffron band. In the 
modern wedding celebrations such bindings are extremely common, 
On the morning of the last day one of the bride’s brothers binds a 
sash round her waist with three knots. When the bridegroom has 
come to-fetch her, the bride’s sister ties a handkerchief round his 
neck, while the bride herself ties another round the ‘ best man’s’ 
neck. 

(12) Another suggestive point is presented by an incident which 
occurs on the very last (eighth) day of the wedding celebrations, 
After the return from church a cock is offered to the bridegroom by 
the bride’s kinsmen. Further, in the midst of the uproarious banquet 
which follows, someone rushes down into the poultry yard, catches 
the biggest cock he can find, and whirls it round twice. Then he 
flings it loose and all the guests run after it. Now, the last act of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, which took place on the eighth day, was a 
sacrifice to Asklepios, and we know ’ that a cock was the bird sacrificed 
to Asklepios. 

Of course this cock episode may have a closer connexion with an 
agricultural superstition than with a survival of the sacrifice to Askle. 
pios. We know, for example, that the corn-spirit often assumes the 
form of a cock, and in some Slavonic countries, when the last sheef 
of corn is about to be bound, the master lets loose a cock and all the 
harvesters chase it till they catch it.* But even so, the incident is 
significant, for the Eleusinian Mysteries in their primitive form were 
essentially agricultural. In this connexion some other points of 
interest are worth noting. 

(13) According to legend, Triptolemos was instructed by Demeter 
in the use of corn and its cultivation. The same hero is credited with 
the invention of the plough. Now, Triptolemos was closely associated 
with the Eleusinian Mysteries, and if the modern marriage ceremonies 
bear a real analogy to those celebrations we may look for some tangible 
reminders of the gifts of Demeter to Triptolemos. As a matter of 
fact we have such a reminder. The bride on entering her new home 
is obliged to set her right foot upon a ploughshare. 


* This note on the marriage customs in Thasos was taken by me at the same time, 
but through an oversight was not embodied in my{book on Macedonian Folklore. 

7 E.g. TG “Aokanme dpetdopev GAreerpudva. Pl. Phaed. lxvi. 

* See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. i. pp. 7 foll. (1st ed.). 
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(14) Another feature of the ancient Mysteries were the plemo- 
choae. Two earthen vessels were filled with water or wine and broken 
on the ninth day. Also the initiates, during the last act. of the 
proceedings, ‘carried a vessel’ (écepvoddpynca) to the temple of 
Demeter. 

Three points are here to be noted : (1) the ‘ breaking,’ ) the pouring 
‘out of water or wine, and (3) the.‘ vessel-carrying.’ 

As to the ‘ breaking’ the nearest parallel offered “ot the peasant 
wedding is the following: In some districts of Macedonia two big 
ring-cakes are made, and the bride wears them round her arms on 
the wedding-day. During the procession to the bridegroom’s house, 
after the ceremony at church, she breaks one of them half-way to the 
house, and the other at the entrance, and scatters the pieces to right 
and left among the crowd. In parts where the two ring-cakes are 
not in use, she breaks upon her head one cake and throws the pieces 
over her shoulder. 

As to the pouring out of water or wine, when the bride mounts 
the steps of her new home a ewer is handed to her, and she pours 
out the water, or an earthen jug filled with water is placed in her way, 
and she upsets it with a vigorous kick. 

The ‘ vessel-carrying,’ however, survives in all its antique ‘pic- 
turesqueness. On the Wednesday following the ceremony at church 
the bride, arrayed in her second best apparel and accompanied by two 
of her husband’s nearest kinswomen, or by her own mother and her 
mother-in-law, goes to the village fountain, carrying thither a new 
pitcher upon her shoulder. Similar vessels are borne by her com- 
panions. Into these vessels are thrown cloves, flowers, coins and 
wheat and barley, which are then poured out into the fountain, as 
propitiatory offerings to the presiding nymph. The vessels are then 
washed, filled with water, and emptied outside the entrance of the 
house. The offerings of wheat and barley, it will be observed, are 
peculiarly appropriate to Demeter, and if they are made to the nymph 
of the fountain, that is simply because the worship of Demeter has 
been superseded by that of the lesser deities of paganism—as has been 
the case with many of the other great gods and goddesses of the Greek 
pantheon. It is also worthy of note that this modern rite, like the 
ancient xepvodopia, takes place when the ‘ initiation’ is complete. 
FP? Hitherto the points to which attention has been drawn represent 
the bride and, in a much smaller degree, the bridegroom mostly in 
the character of mystae. Some other points, not less noteworthy, 
seem to present them in the light of Persephone and her abductor 
Plato. 

(15) The bride in the wedding songs is frequently referred to as 
Kopy. The word, of course, means in modern Greek nothing more 
than ‘ girl’ or ‘ daughter,’ just as it meant in antiquity. Yet, the 
frequent use of it in this connexion lends some colour, if nothing 
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more, to the analogy between the marriage celebrations and the 
myth of Demeter and her Képn. This analogy, however, is more 
vividly illustrated by the semblance of abduction of the bride by the 
bridegroom of which the Macedonian wedding contains many ex- 
amples, by the bride’s conventional reluctance to be led away from 
her maternal home, and by the generally mournful character of the 
wedding-songs#a character which contrasts strangely with the 
name ‘ Joy’ (yapd) by which the wedding itself is called. In these 
songs, it must be noted, the father does not appear, the laments on 
both sides being restricted to mother and daughter. In one of them 
the latter, allegorised into a bird, is represented as wandering over 
the laurel groves and wailing : 


Ah me, how shall I cross these three seas 
And three more, in order to get to my mother ? 


Persephone might have so wailed and longed for the mother from 
whom she had been torn by Pluto. 

The modern mother, on her part, like Demeter, laments the loss 
of her daughter at great length and with considerable bitterness. In 
one of the songs she says : 


O thou fellow-mother-in-law, what harm have I done to thee 
That thou shouldst have sent thine eagle 

To snatch away my dear bird 

And rob my courtyard of its beauty ? 


(16) In this connexion we have to note a very striking parallel 
to Persephone’s return to her mother. On the Friday after the 
marriage the bride goes back to her mother’s home, where she stays 
till Sunday, and there has her hair washed by her with water medicated 
with yellow flowers gathered and dried for the purpose. This visit 
is, most suggestively, called ‘ return’ (’Eaiorpodua or ’rictpodixia). 
In some districts it is known as ‘ counter-wedding ’ ( Avtiyayos), 
presumably in allusion to the second going of the bride to her husband. 
Both terms and practice fit in with the myth according to which the 
Kopn was carried off by Pluto, returned to her mother, and then went 
back to Pluto for part of the year. 

Many of the points enumerated above, taken each by itself, could, 
perhaps, be traced to other sources; but, if considered as a whole, 
they constitute, I think, a fairly striking analogy to the Demeter and 
Persephone legend as expounded in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 


G. F. ABBort. 
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THE IMPOTENCE OF SOCIALISM 


A REJOINDER 


Ir is with interest that I have regd the reply which Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald has made in these columns to an article on Socialism 
which appeared in the February number of this Review. 

In now offering some rejoinder to what my critic has to say 
it may save trouble if I begin by briefly summarising the main 
points with which in the article in question I was attempting to 
deal. 
(1) Seeing, then, in the first place, that certain well-known Liberal 
statesmen had recently advanced the view that Socialism should be 
treated as a mere ‘ bogey,’ I ventured to demur to this view and to 
bring forward evidence that Socialism, on the contrary, was a well- 
organised political movement, full of life and energy, and of steadily 
increasing importance. 

(2) Secondly, it was my contention that those who saw in Socialism 
a real danger to the prosperity of the State ought to unite in en- 
deavouring to avert this danger, and that the Socialistic campaign 
in the constituencies could only be met successfully by a counter- 
campaign conducted with equal vigour and equal thoroughness. 
I advocated perseverance in useful elementary spade work, and I 
pleaded for the wide diffusion of such light on the many and complex 
questions at issue as might render possible an intelligent understanding 
of the ideals and aims of Socialism. 

(3) In the third place an endeavour was made to give some general 
idea of what the Co-operative Commonwealth of the Socialist might 
be like when, ‘through gradual and progressive stages,’ it had at 
length attained maturity. It was assumed, too, that this gradual 
transformation must logically involve various important changes, 
both economic and political, and some of these changes were con- 
jecturally enumerated by way of illustration. 

(4) Assuming the New Republic to have arrived, and to have 
got itself into working order, there followed next a brief review of 
what would probably turn out to be its weak points, and also of 
what appeared to be some of its more objectionable features. 

(5) And, in conclusion, a glance was given at the alternative 
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policy of gradual Social Reform, the policy of mending without ending 
the traditional historic State, the State, that is, which stands based 
on personal liberty, private property, and the family; the policy 
which aims at a judicious combination of the respective advantages 
both of Collectivism and of that which, from want of a better name, 
is usually spoken of as Individualism, while disclaiming any exclusive 
devotion,to either of these two opposite schools. 

With the first of these propositions, which have thus been very 
shortly summarised, we need not here have anything to do. Noone 
can suppose, whatever Liberal statesmen may have said, that Mr. 
Macdonald would desire to belittle or to disparage a movement to the 
success of which he is dedicating his time and his abilities. 

Nor does the second of them» require more than just a passing 
reference. My critic evidently cannot believe either that I wish to 
understand Socialism, as expounded in some of its published literature, 
or that I am capable of so doing, but only that I am capable of wilfully 
misrepresenting it. And questions so closely bordering on the personal 
are matters indifferent in themselves, and matters moreover in which 
the general public can never take the very smallest interest. 

It is mainly,. therefore, with the substance of the last three of 
my propositions that we shall be occupied, and I propose accordingly 
to confine myself to the remarks which Mr. Macdonald has just recently 
made in connexion with their subject matter. 

Surely it is rather hard that he should have begun by attributing 
to my heated imagination that prospective limitation of private 
property which, at no suggestion of mine, Mr. Grayson, who was 
returned to this Parliament as a Socialist, announced in July last 
to a public meeting in his constituency. I can assure both these 
gentlemen that if it were permitted me, let us say some few genera- 
tions hence, to return to this earth under the dispensation of a Socialist 
Republic I should very much wish to retain both for myself.and for 
my friends a good deal more than that somewhat exiguous outfit of 
tooth-brush and tooth-pick which seems, alas! to be Mr. Grayson’s 
austere limit. 

But Mr. Macdonald is by no means content with this fathering 
upon me of other people’s children. He goes on to say that in treating 
of Socialism I have drawn what he calls an ‘ absurd caricature,’ and, 
he adds that as no Socialistic State of any kind or sort could come 
into political existence except ‘ by the exercise of democratic power,’ 
I have in consequence levelled an indictment ‘ against a whole people.’ 
Now if we were stickling for rigorous accuracy, I suppose that for 
“whole people’ we might rather have expected ‘a majority of the 
electorate.’ But the sentence would not then have run so well, and 
besides there is nothing to be gained by splitting straws. 

Well, to level an indictment against a whole people (or even against 
a whole electorate) is quite a big thing for anyone to attempt. 
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Why, Burke himself felt constrained to say that it could not 
be done. For mere pigmies to essay so arduous a task would at the 
best be but a sorry jest. If then, in that ‘ nervous outburst ’ of mine, 
I have unconsciously achieved so much, I can only look for comfort 
and consolation to the reflection that should this grave news ever 
reach their ears the people will not in the least degree resent it. The 
indictment, be it ever so reprehensible in itself, will prove of no more 
practical efficacy than did the famous curse which the Cardinal Lord 
Archbishop of Rheims pronounced on the peccant Jackdaw, @ curse of 
which the narrator has to confess that it fell sadly flat : 


But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse ! 


I know of course that to question the infallibility of Democracy 
may sound in some quarters like distrusting the law of gravitation. 
But, in order to give Democracy welcome as the sturdy champion of 
personal liberty, and as the harbinger of much that is good and helpful 
. for us as a nation, it is not necessary to turn a blind eye to its deficien- 
cies. It is difficult to read history with any attention and yet to 
continue steadfast in the faith that ‘ Vox populi’ must always be 
‘Vox Dei.’ Rather does the lesson of history seem to teach us that 
no forms of Government are ever perfect, and that even Democracies 
must occasionally be held to come under the same judgment which 


the Thirty-Nine Articles have meted out to General Councils, to wit 
that they have ‘erred,’ and that very possibly they may err again. 
Was it not James Lowell—a man, by the way, who ought to have had 
a rich fund of knowledge on the subject—who wrote, not so very 
long ago, 

I tell ye wut, my judgment is you’re pooty sure to fail 

Ez lon’ ’z the head keeps turnin’ back for counsel to the tail ? 


But I am digressing into what perhaps may be held to belong to 
another story, and it is time for me to regain the track. 

In place, then, of my ‘ absurd caricature’ with its ‘ dishevelled 
features ’ (just for all the world as if the poor thing, in its facial organs, 
had been overtaken with afflictions which, up to now, had invaded 
only our hair or dress!) Mr. Macdonald presents us with what he 

considers to be a really faithful likeness, a master’s own study of 
Socialism from ‘ the point of view of the Socialist.’ 

Before turning to the contemplation of this suggestive work, may 
I ask permission to express a difficulty in which, as I am but a beginner, 
it is not perhaps too much to hope that Mr. Macdonald will a little 
sympathise with me. It is the difficulty of making sure as to which, if 
any, of the publicly exhibited portraits of Socialism has been accepted, 
by those who know, as the undjsputed standard likeness. Of course 
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even the veriest amateur can see the general family resemblance 
which is common to them all, but still, if we can rest content with 
three, the one in the possession of the Independent Labour party does 
differ in some respects from that executed for the Social Democratic 
Federation, and both, I fancy, from those which are to be seen in 
the great Continental galleries. And this difficulty is not any mere 
abstract and theoretical difficulty, a difficulty invented out of one’s 
own head just for the sheer fun of the thing. It obviously has a real 
practical bearing on that little matter of the ‘caricature.’ For 
before critics can be qualified to adjudge a picture to be a caricature 
they ought surely to have come to some agreement among themselves 
as to the genuine features of the original. Unless therefore it can be 
shown that I have produced something which, if I may borrow from 
the dramatist, is a mere burlesque of orthodox and canonical Socialism, 
whatever this may be, it is not apparent on what ground my picture, 
however poorly sketched, should be pilloried as a caricature. So long 
as Socialists speak with discordant voices, not to mention that, 
in many cases, their voices display a quite surprising range and com- 
pass, how are we to be certain what Socialism is? And so long as 
we are uncertain about Socialism as it is in itself, how can we be 
certain about its caricatures ? 

But to condescend to details is not perhaps a very prominent 
characteristic of the ordinary Socialist. In the matter, for example, 
of providing meals for school children, how vexed he is if some 
pedantic councilman should vote for finding out, by personal visits, 
what homes need help of this kind and what homes do not! Rather 
might we imagine his sympathies to be with that tumultuous Ephesian 
crowd who, in far-off Apostolic days, relieved their pent-up emotions 
by a ceaseless shout of ‘Great Diana!’ And when Mr. Macdonald 
invites me to come with him and see if his be not the standard likeness 
of which we are all in search, I am not sure that all my troubles will 
even then be found to vanish. Still to refuse a kindly invitation is 
churlish. Let us journey on together. 

Turning to his recent article I find myself in somewhat question- 
able company. It appears that, in common with a set of ‘ queer 
religious fanatics,’ I have been indulging in ‘ dreams of beasts and 
monsters.’ To put it in language somewhat less ornate, I had in my 
article made bold to denounce a propaganda which, as I conceived, 
might be characterised as sweeping aside ‘ the influences of religion, 
of patriotism, of the sense of historic continuity and of a common 
national heritage, of family affection and of home ties,’ and in doing 
this I seem to have caused Mr. Macdonald’s good taste to ‘ twinge 
at the bombast.’ The more important question, however, with 
which we are now concerned, is not whether what I wrote was bom- 
bastic but whether it was substantially true. 

1»! The”oldest of the Socialistic organisations at present domiciled 
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in London is the Social Democratic Federation. It was founded, 
I think, by Mr. H. M. Hyndman in or about 1881, and Mr. H 

is still on its executive committee. In company with Mr. Macdonald 
he went to represent the English Socialists at the International Labour 
and Socialist Congress, held in August last at Stuttgart. It cannot 
therefore be contended that, in quoting from the popular publications 
of this doyen of English Socialism, I am either producing ‘a few 
extracts from the private opinions of one or two men who happen to be 
Socialists,’ or that I am garnering, as Mr. Macdonald elsewhere puts it, 
‘ from erratic and irresponsible utterances.’ 

I am not ungrateful, by the way, to my critic for his friendly hint 
that it is no part of even an ‘ anti-Socialist’s ’ business to invade men’s 
privacy or to listen at their key-holes. But it remains not merely 
' legitimate, but perfectly natural for anyone who may be occupied 
with an inquiry into the creed which Socialists profess, to go to head- 
quarters for trustworthy information, and to be guided by what they 
have written or said in public. 

Now the Catechism of Socialism ' is a work which officially professes 
to give a complete view of modern Socialist theory and _ Practice, 
and last year it reached its fifth edition. Addressed to ‘ Socialist 
students and the public generally,’ it has been compiled by. Messrs. 
Bax and Quelch, of whom the latter is, or was, on the executive of the 
8.D.F. Of what is commonly meant by religion it speaks as follows. 
Dealing with man as centralised in States, and given to ‘ the worship 
of a spiritual deity who was at once the source and the object of all 
moral aspiration ’ (p. 26), it characterises this kind of worship as 
involving ‘a supposed direct relation of the individual soul with its 
God, or the soul of the universe, in contradistinction to a direct relation 
with the Social body.’ And on page 33 we learn that ‘ Socialism 
bases its views of the universe upon positive science and reasoned 
conclusions.’ It has ‘hitherto been materialistic as opposed to 
antiquated conceptions on theological dogma.’ 

Mr. Hyndman puts the whole matter very simply for us—' Mind,’ 
he says, ‘ is itself a function of matter’ (National Review, March 1908, 
p. 77). I take this as being a concise expression of the Monism of 
Haeckel, and no one, I suppose, will be found to lay it down that the 
doctrine of materialistic Monism, and the belief in God as a Spirit, 
can live and work together in harmony and contentment. 

Dr. Schaffle, let me add, who had a better knowledge of Socialistic 
teaching than most of us, and who wrote a book on The Impossibility 
of Social Democracy, informs his readers that ‘Social Democracy has 
ex cathedra avowed Atheism to be its religion’ (B. Bosanquet’s 
Translation, p. 355). 

So much then for religion. Now for patriotism, or the old-fashioned 


1 This pamphlet, together with The S.D.F.: its Objects, Principles, and Work, 
aims at explaining, as it tells us, ‘ the general trend of the Socialist movement.’ 
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love of Fatherland. ‘Socialism,’ says our Catechism (p. 35), ‘is 
essentially international.’ It is, moreover, ‘ utterly opposed to Im- 
perialism,’ and it desires to bring about ‘amalgamation between 
nations as soon as feasible, and as close as possible, under the red flag 
of Social Democracy which does not recognise national distinctions.’ 
I have always believed, however, that patriotism, as usually under- 
stood, attached the most vital importance to these distinctions. 

Next as to ‘historic continuity,’ by which let me explain that 
I did not mean purely and simply the relation of the germ to the 
developed growth. 

The abolition of the Monarchy and of the Empire is, of course, 
an integral part of the Programme of the S.D.F., 1907-8. And we 
learn further from the Catechism that ‘the position of the Socialist 
party in every civilised country is one of hostility to the existing 
political order. This order is based on private property. Socialism 
is essentially revolutionary, politically and economically. as i aims 
at the complete overthrow of existing economic and political conditions.’ 
(Catechism, p. 37.) 

So again as to family life and ties. 

Indirectly, these are attacked by such requirements, for example, 
as that, under a Socialistic State, however the little ones may be 
situated, every adult, male or female, must be daily at work under 
the State authorities. Such a requirement would surely only serve 
to universalise and to perpetuate what at the present is a conspicuous 
blot on our civilisation. Directly, on the other hand, we have the 
evidence of the Catechism (p. 39) that ‘ the existing monogamic relation 
is simply the outcome of private property. When private property 
ceases, any attempt at coercion, moral or material, in these relations 
must necessarily become repugnant to the moral sense.’ Property 
in children would cease to exist, and marriage will be ‘ an association 
terminable at the will of either party.’? What the present faith of 
the Independent Labour party in these matters may be I know not. 
As to the faith of the S.D.F. I hope that I have represented it with 
fairness. In any case there appears to be no particular reason why 
we should be guided by a tutor from Bride Street rather than by a 
tutor from Maiden Lane, by the Independent Labour party rather 
than by the Social Democratic Federation. And it does seem to me to 
be a reasonable deduction from the evidence above cited, that, if I have 
been sleeping and dreaming, it was at least with one eye open. Until 
canonical and official Socialism, if such a thing there is or ever will be, 
has repudiated the 8.D.F. and its propaganda, I shall continue to 
demur to the charge that I have drawn any caricature. I do not for 
one moment say that the 8.D.F. speaks for all Socialists. I only 
know that its catechism and leaflets enjoy a wide circulation, and I 
surmise that it may at least be taken to speak for itself. Collectivism 

2 Socialism : its Growth and Outcome, p. 299. Morris and Bax. 
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—so it announces in its explanatory memorandum— demands the 
organisation of the working-class into a political party having Socialism 
asitsaim. The S.D.F. is that party.’ 

Let us pass now to my next offence. It is that I have ‘ compiled’ 
‘an imaginary programme,’ ‘ presented it as the immediate demands 
of the Socialist movement,’ and that I have then called it ‘ absurd and 
revolutionary.’ 

Now Mr. Macdonald, if he thinks proper to quote me, should de 
me the justice of quoting me correctly. So far was I from saying 
anything about ‘immediate demands’ that I had described the 
Co-operative Commonwealth as Utopian, a thing of nowhere, a pattern 
lying ‘ hidden away from sight in the dim recesses of the future.’ 1 had 
said, too, that Socialism aimed at what Mr. Macdonald himself now 
tells us that it does aim. Its aim, he says, is that ‘the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange should be owned and controlled 
by the community.’ I had assumed that the transition to a fully 
developed Socialism or Collectivism must pass ‘ through gradual and 
progressive stages.’ This assumption, I am gratified to find, is con- 
firmed by Mr. Macdonald when he is explaining that the Socialism 
which he professes is not revolutionary but evolutionary. I then 
threw into a concrete and easily intelligible form a number of changes 
Which would ‘ presumably ’ herald the declaration of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. By ‘ presumably,’ I meant that they were changes 
which appeared to me to be involved in the nature of the case, and by 
“herald,’ I meant ‘ precede in order of time,’ just as Huxley speaks 
somewhere of earthquakes as having often been the heralds of volcanic 
eruptions. To describe this as making an official list of ‘ immediate 
demands ’ may, in Mr. Macdonald’s words, ‘ be a pastime, but it is not 
criticism.’ It almost looks as if at this juncture in his address Mr. 
Macdonald, as the golfer might say, had taken his eye off the ball, 
and in consequence had belaboured the air. 

‘Some,’ he proceeds (some, that is, of my presumable changes), 
‘are not immediate, some have never found a place in Socialist pro- 
grammes at all, some are garnered from the erratic and irresponsible 
utterances of odd Socialists.’ As I have above remarked, I never 
represented any of these changes as being ‘immediate,’ and I have 
no means whatever of knowing what is considered ‘erratic’ in a 
Socialist or to what court he ought to hold himself responsible. I 
thought, and I still think, that Monarchy, our hereditary Chamber, 
and Imperialism would have to quit before a Co-operative Common- 
wealth could take possession. I knew then, and I know now, that 
many Socialists who were of the school of the Social Democratic 
Federation classed the repudiation of the National Debt among its 
“Immediate Reforms, Financial and Fiscal.’* I inferred that if 


* The S.D.F.: its Obiects, its Principles, and its Work, p. 14. Twentieth Century 
Ss. 
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private property had to go, (and in Serfdom to Socialism, p. 30, as well 
as in many other Socialist deliverances, we learn that ‘ private pro- 
perty ’ is ‘ the enemy,’) the channels through which it now reaches the 
holders of it must sooner or later be blocked. Furthermore, as 
Socialism claimed to be ‘ international,’ I felt fortified at the time in 
this view by coming across the opinion which towards the end of the 
last century had been publicly expressed by an able member of the 
French Collectivists. He was engaged on a French translation of 
Marx on ‘ Capital,’ and he prefaced it with an introduction. Like 
Mr. Macdonald he had a poor opinion of Utopianism, but, unlike him, 
he was all for violent measures. ‘The suppression of the share- 
holders,’ he wrote, ‘ will occasion no trouble. Jt is only necessary 
to destroy the title-deeds, shares, or obligations, treating these dirty docu- 
ments as waste paper.’* It certainly is no agreeable ‘ pastime’ to 
me to read these kind of hot-gospeller utterances, but when Mr, 
Macdonald wishes me to take his word for it that no one could ever 
mean them seriously, I confess that I feel considerable hesitation. 
What, for example, would he desire us all to think of his fellow- 
delegate, the other day, at Stuttgart, the founder of the 8.D.F.? 
Is he, too, among the ‘irresponsibles’? How are mere outsiders, 
how is anyone, to tell whose views are intended eventually to prevail ? 
Anyhow it seems tolerably clear that Mr. Macdonald’s fellow-traveller 
has recently been much elated owing to the capture at Hull of the 
Trade Unions by what he characterises as ‘revolutionary Social- 
Democracy.’* And this is what he felt about the Congress at which 
we have seen that he had the pleasure of Mr. Macdonald’s company. 
“If a vote of the assembled delegates had been taken . . . on the 
existence of the class war, the material conception of history, the 
probability of cataclysmic upset, and the imperative necessity for 
complete revolutionary transformation, owr opinions (the italics are 
my own) would have been carried by so overwhelming a majority 
that the belated minority would have been reduced to its proper 
insignificance.’ It is easy enough to laugh all this out of court as 
* sound and fury signifying nothing,’ but at any rate it is unambiguous. 
Moreover, as if this were not enough, he further indulged himself 
in an appreciation, or rather a depreciation, of the Parliamentary 
Labour party, who work under the political care of Mr. Macdonald, 
which is so little complimentary in its terms that I prefer not to 
quote it. 

I hope that what I have now ventured to advance may be accepted 
as, in some measure, constituting a fair plea for suspense of judgment 
both about my so-called caricature, and also about those mis- 
represented ‘immediate demands’ to which reference has been made 


above. 


* See Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty, vol. ii. p. 284. 
5 National Review, March 1908, pp. 68 and 75. 
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Turning away now from the militant Socialism of the ‘Red Flag,’ 
let us look for a moment at Socialism through Mr. Macdonald’s own 
glasses. For Mr. Macdonald, then, Socialism is the Socialism of the 
opportunist ; or, to use his own words, ‘it is the method of the scientific 
experimenter, the process of evolution as opposed to that of revolu- 


. tion.’ Its authorised programme is ‘ An eight hours’ day, a work- 


able Unemployed Act, old age pensions, abolition of indirect taxa- 
tion and the gradual transference of all public burdens to unearned 
incomes, a series of Land Acts aimed at the ultimate nationalisation 
of the land, nationalisation of railways and mines, and Democratic 
political reforms.’ 

Any make-pretend of criticising such a programme at the fag 
end of a review-article would of course be nothing better than a farce. 
All that need now be said about it is that no intelligent understanding 
of the many-sidedness of its bearings on our industrial life can possibly 
be arrived at without a great amount of patient thought and study— 
thought and study, for example, such as Mr. Mallock, in his Critical 
Examination of Socialism, has been giving to the Socialistic attack on 
interest and to the practical possibilities of social reform. Students 
endowed with his fairness of mind, his acumen, and his gift of lucid 
expression are, I submit, the very persons to whom this country has 
now to look for the diffusion of that ‘dry light’ for which I began 
by pleading. 

With regard, however, to the item in the above programme which 
proposes to do away with indirect taxation, and to make up the 
yield of it by a tax on ‘ unearned’ incomes, I should like just to say 
this. Mr. Macdonald is desirous, he tells us, of avoiding any form 
of taxation which would be a discouragement to the industrial virtues. 
Now, in an article which he contributed in August last to the Con- 
temporary Review, Mr. Jesse Quail set down ‘ the saved wealth of our 
humbler classes’ as amounting to a sum which might probably be 
found ‘considerably to exceed one thousand millions sterling.’ I 
quote the estimate for what it may be worth. The point of my 
reference to it is this, that the desire to save money is very strongly 
characteristic of the English wage-earner of our time. Now, might it 
not prove to be most discouraging to a man’s ‘industrial virtue’ 
if he knew of a surety that in the next generation his savings would 
all be taken away from those in whose interests he had exercised 
so much self-denial, and would be annexed by an omnivorous State ? 
Moreover, since the State till does not fill itself automatically out of 
any secret subterranean reservoir, might not the industrial com- 
munity be very seriously injured by the confiscation of the funds 
formerly employed in fertilising work and wages all over the country ? 
Can capital be taken away, while no new wealth is being created in its 
place, without a corresponding spasm in the labour-market ? 

There now remain just one or two points in my critic’s paper 
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upon which perhaps I ought to touch before I bring this rejoinder 
to an end and put away my pen. 

I am glad, for example, to find that the ‘ irresponsible tub-thumper’ 
and his preachings of Socialism come in for heavy chastisement, 
though I hardly suppose that the man preaches for nothing, if time 
be money to him as it is to most people. The servant may not know 
so much as his lord, but this much at any rate he knows, namely 
that your trout is best tickled in muddy waters. 

That Socialism has done much to compel all parties ‘to concern 
themselves more than ever with the condition of the people and 
with the organisation of society,’ is precisely what I gratefully acknow- 
ledged, as my ‘ symphony ’ sank ‘ more calmly to rest,’ and there is 
no use in repeating it again. 

One of my difficulties, however, is that Mr. Macdonald will in 
nowise allow me even to try to think out the problem of where Socialism 
in the general sense of Collectivism is eventually going to land (say) 
my great-grandchildren. This is a little unkind, because the problem 
is one which for their sakes, as well as for its own intrinsic interest, 
_ has considerable attractions for me. ‘The Socialist to-day,’ says 

Mr. Macdonald, ‘ is living in 1908, and his task is to get 1908 to make 
its contribution to the foundations of the coming Socialist State.’ 
The old and obsolete Utopian, we learn, only made an utter mess of 
it. He ‘ came to grief and left behind him an inheritance of warnings 
and mistakes which his successors have had to live down.’ ‘The 
Socialist organisation grows, it is not created.’ To help this growth 
along, however, Parliament, under Socialist guidance, does try, be 
it borne in mind, to do what little gardening it can in the firm con- 
fidence that ‘the future will become clearer as we go on.’ 

It can hardly be necessary to multiply quotations. We see plainly 
enough what Socialism has come here to do. It is to play to ‘ Evolu- 
tion’ that anxious and responsible part which Socrates, in the Thea- 
tetus, explains that he has been divinely commissioned to play to ideas 
and to knowledge generally—the part, that is, of a male midwife. 
Evolution, let us imagine, is big with some such child as the Centra- 
lisation of the Liquor Traffic. It forthwith becomes the function 
of Socialism to see that the mother is well and safely delivered, and 
that her offspring is suitably looked after. 

Suppose now, to go back for a moment to the difficulty which was 
above alluded to, suppose that we were to come one day upon our 
Socialist as he was busy with some ‘ foundation ’ work, which chanced 
at the moment to be his allotted task. The site, be it understood, 
is one in which Mr. Macdonald and myself and a number of others are 
jointly interested, and the cost of any buildings to be erected upon 
it will have eventually to be shared among usall. ‘ Might we inquire,’ 
we ask, ‘ what you are preparing to put up here?’ ‘I’m told,’ he 
makes reply, ‘ it’s to be a People’s Palace.’ ‘Should we be allowed, 
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do you think, as shareholders in the venture, just to glance at the 
elevation-plans, and at the specifications and estimates?’ At this 
point up hurries Mr. Macdonald: ‘ Why are you interrupting that 
workman?’ says he, rather roughly. ‘Oh, we were just inquiring 
if the plans happened to be accessible, so that we might get some 
kind of idea of the building for which we have to hold ourselves both 
morally and pecuniarily responsible.’ ‘Plans, indeed! Why, what 
will you be wanting next, I wonder? Have you never heard of that 
great Promoter and Constructor who goes by the name of Evolu- 
tion? If you had, you wouldn’t be looking around for plans. He 
never worries about things of that sort. Of course there are no 
plans. The Palace is perfectly well able to shape itself and to get 
its roof on without your interference, and as for the nature of the 
accommodation, the sanitation, and all the rest of your silly details, 
you may take it from me that they will become clear enough as we 
go along.’ 

Analogies, let us cheerfully admit, are not arguments. To make 
plans as an architect should make them is one thing, to make plans 
_ a3 @ statesman should make them is another thing. Human beings 
do not fall under the same category as stones and mortar. No, they 
undoubtedly do not. Still, every"new Act of Parliament, and every 
fresh departure in Administration, is in a sense a plan, and no 
statesman worthy of the name will feel himself at liberty, if he is 
not ‘to pull ruin on the State,’ to dispense with the duty of looking 
well ahead. He cannot afford to rest content with mere opportunist 
piece-work. He must have a wide and comprehensive intelligence. 
He must be a student of economic causes and effects. He must 
exercise sagacity, foresight, righteous dealing, impartial justice. 

Now it is recognised as common-sense, when we are ordering a 
new suit of clothes, not to leave everything to our tailor, but to be 
at some personal pains to ensure for ourselves a good fit. In the 
same way it is our ordinary practice to ascertain what port a ship is 
bound for and whether the new locality will be likely to meet our 
requirements before we book our passage. But for some inscrutable 
reason it is held, in certain quarters, to be the mark of a born idiot 
or of an ‘ anti-Socialist,’ for it comes to the same thing, to try to 
realise with such wits as we may have, such experience of human 
nature as is ours, and such guidance as may be within our reach, 
the probable conditions of that political and social world in which a 
perfected Collectivism might place our surviving descendants in the 
days of the Regeneration. Even a clever skit may for this purpose 
be illuminating in its way—‘ Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ? "— 
and almost as much perhaps may be learnt from such a work as 
Richter’s Pictures of the Socialistic Future as from some ponderous 
volume of philosophic criticism. Yet, just because one abstraction, 
which we once called laissez faire, is now admitted to have seen 
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its best days, another abstraction, which we call ‘ Socialism,’ is 

incontinently presented to us as claiming the sole monopoly of our 
affections and the incense of our adoration. And because the present 
State, with which we are tolerably familiar, the State which is 
attempting to hit off the golden mean between collective action and 
private enterprise, has shown itself to be in many ways defective, we — 
are summoned to pin our faith to the mystical polity of Socialism. 
We are forbidden to try, as best we might, to present it to our thought 
as a going concern, for that is the sin which slew Utopianism. We 
are to close our eyes, to open our mouths, and to bolt down whole 
the immodest dogma that a sort of idealised bureaucracy will be well 
competent to run the collective coach to the complete satisfaction of 
the entire human race ; that the infinite complexity of things social, 
economic, and political will ‘evolve,’ somehow, into a cosmos of 
universal prosperity and happiness, and that through the witchery of 
the Socialistic impulse the wilderness of our present discontents will 
one day blossom as the rose. Why it should blossom at all, or why 
its blossoms, if they bloom, should resemble roses, are points which 
are never explained, but are always awaiting explanation ‘ in our next,’ 

When, looking to our wide experiences of the strength and 
weakness of officialdom, I confessed to some doubts and fears as 
to the ability of even a Socialist bureaucracy to ‘ fulfil its endless 
functions,’ what was Mr. Macdonald’s reply? It was that if 
the peculiarities of Aristides, Rhadamanthus, and the Holy See 
were to be required by the Socialist State, it was very comforting 
to know that we had already got them. I presume that all this was 
‘wrote ironical.’ In point of fact Mr. Macdonald deplores the very 
imperfect presentations of them which mark our work-a-day world 
of to-day. But if his argument means anything particular I suppose 
it means that whatever holds good of any one State, under conditions 
of its own, will of course hold equally good of quite a different State, 
in which, among other changes, the altruistic motive of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number has to be relied upon in place of 
the discarded motive of self-advancenient. This does not seem to 
be very cogent or convincing. But I must be winding up. 

Imitation, it has been said, is the sincerest flattery, and our genial 
satirist, after making merry with what he describes as my ‘ Sym- 
phonie Pathétique,’ dismisses the audience which have heard him 
so gladly with what I suppose he would call an Appassionata of his 
very own, a creation of which the stirring motif appears to be the 
crying evils of our present social organisation. I do not remember 
that on my part I made any attempt to sing its praises. ‘ Let,’ then, 
‘ the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.’ Possibly, however, 
it might have been more generous in my rival composer to find room 
for some recognition of the countless ways in which at the present time 
many thousands of our fellow men and women are working night and day 
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to leave the world a little better and a little brighter than they found 
it. A glance at any Register of Charities may bring a man at least 
this much of comfort, that never has the Virgilian ‘ sense of tears in 
mortal things’ been more mighty than it is to-day to inspire those 


- with high aims and means and leisure to do what in them lies to 


alleviate misery, to show sympathy and compassion, to check vice, 
to enlighten ignorance, to resist evil, to do good. A society out of 
which from time to time have emerged a Howard, a Father Damien, 
an Elizabeth Fry, a Florence Nightingale, a Livingstone, a Gordon, 
and many like unto them, cannot yet have become all corrupt. No 
greater names occur to one even within the ranks of Socialism, nor can 
one recall any professedly Socialistic labourers who are more entitled to 
our gratitude than Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. B. S. Rowntree. But 
perhaps no devotion that does not bear the hall-mark of Collectivism 
is worth even a passing notice from those whose business it is to 
convince private philanthropy and earnestness of impotence, and even 
a Master’s Appassionata cannot be expected to find adequate expres- 
sion for each separate one of all the varied notes which make up 
human emotion. Great as is the task which lies before all schemes 
of social reform, it is at any rate something to be thankful for, that 
during the last half-century pauperism in this country has diminished 
by something like 50 per cent., that wages have risen, that the hours 
of work are shorter, and that money is able to buy more. 

In the meantime let us all indulge the hope that, with the strenuous 
assistance of the apostles and martyrs of Socialism, poor human 
nature will ‘evolve’ to that lofty qualitative standard which alone 
can render the Socialistic ideal realisable in practice. And if anyone 
objects, that, should this standard ever be attained, Socialism will 
then have become quite superfluous, and will have vanished in its 
own perfection, we can only counsel him to possess his soul in 
patience. ‘The future will become clearer as we go on.’ 


H. W. Hoare. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LORD CROMER ON GORDON AND THE 
GLADSTONE CABINET 


Tue great book which the great proconsul has written has already 
taken its place as one of the original authorities on recent history and 
politics. It must be studied closely by all who seek to know the 
truth concerning that unique episode, the British occupation of 
Egypt, and those who desire to estimate the results fairly. But it 
must also interest many who care little for the affairs of the Nile 
regions. For it throws a vivid light on certain phases of our own 
politics, on the character of some distinguished statesmen, and 
most of all on the attitude of our party leaders to that curious 
and misunderstood entity which is known as Public Opinion. On this 
last fruitful theme no such sermon has been preached in our time 
as that contained in Lord Cromer’s revelations concerning himself, 
General Gordon, and the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. 

Of Gordon, Lord Cromer only says what many people must have 
thought. His estimate is unsympathetic, and will strike some 
readers as ungenerous, though he does ample justice to the heroic 
constancy of that final stand behind the shattered defences of Khar- 
toum. There was nothing in common between the two men. Lord 
Cromer, if I may judge from his writings and his public action, is a 
favourable specimen of that class of Englishmen England always seems 
able to produce when some definite piece of practical work requires 
doing. Such men we bred freely during the great expansionist and 
consolidating period of the nineteenth century, and Asia and Africa 
are deeply scored with their handiwork: men of high ability, con- 
scientious, clear-sighted, courageous, and inspired by an inexorable 
sense of duty; on the other hand, self-righteous, somewhat limited 
in their sympathies, and sternly unimaginative. Lord Cromer’s 
recent incursions into our domestic politics are as characteristic as 
his admirable record in administration and finance. He can find no 
excuse for the labourer who, after a lifetime of ill-paid toil, has the 
temerity to ask society to provide him with a few shillings a week in 
order that he may be kept from the workhouse. To him this seems 
sheer demoralisation of the public conscience, and ignoble selfishness. 
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One need not be surprised at this attitude. It is part of the 
mid-Victorian tradition in which Lord Cromer has been nurtured, a 
great and honourable tradition, though it has almost outlived its 
usefulness. 

To such a man Gordon, with his knight-errantry, his emotional 
religion and his capricious humour, was not an object of admiration. 

* Lord Cromer is devout, according to the mid-Victorian standard, with 
that kind of restrained and regulated devotion which is never allowed to 
interfere with business. To him, Gordon, hero, saint, mystic, who saw 
God in clouds and heard Him in the wind, and to whom the Bible was 
a book to be handled like the railway time-table,—to him Gordon was 
unintelligible and even absurd. He could not understand the point 
of view of a person ‘ who habitually consults the prophet Isaiah when 
he is in difficulty.’ He had no confidence, he said, ‘in opinions based 

‘on mystic feelings.’ Perhaps his impatience of that intellectual 
muddle in which the religious enthusiast commonly lives and dies 
made him undervalue Gordon’s genuine practical ability. He would 
probably have distrusted Oliver Cromwell, and have been profoundly 
suspicious of John Nicholson. Yet when all is said the enthusiasts 
have their uses. Valuable as the Cromers are, the world needs the 
Gordons too, and could get on better without the former than the 
latter. 

But whatever may be thought of Gordon’s character, I do not 
see how anybody can deny that he was quite the wrong man to send 
to the Sudan in January 1884. The emergency called for coolness, 
caution, judgment, and an absolute disinclination to complicate 
a desperate situation further by facing unnecessary risks ; and these 
were precisely the qualities that Gordon. did not possess. He was 
recklessly adventurous, fanatically brave, extremely pugnacious, as 
capricious in forming his resolutions as he was precipitate in carrying 
them into effect, and he had never during his entire career shown 
the smallest disposition to obey an order which did not happen 
to suit his mood at the moment. In any situation where everything 
depended on that infectious self-confidence which is the result of a 
belief in direct Divine inspiration, Gordon was superb. He could act 
with the prompt sub-conscious instinct of genius in moments of actual 
emergency and physical danger ; and he had also the power of impress- 
ing savages and semi-civilised people with the force of his personality. 
These great capacities he had shown in China; he was to make a 
memorable display of them again during the closing months of the 
siege of Khartoum, when he animated his half-starved mob of towns- 
men and disorganised Egyptian soldiers to hold out against the Mahdi’s 
hordes. But such an exhibition of heroism was not contemplated 
nor desired when he was despatched on his mission. Even the Mar- : 
quis of Hartington and Earl Granville could hardly have expected 
him to fight eighty thousand fierce spearmen with his walking-stick. 





lt was not soldier’s work that was needed ; but a piece of adminis. 
trative business that could only have succeeded if conducted with 
consummate dexterity, careful calculation of chances, and the absolute 
avoidance of all unnecessary friction. It is doubtful whether it could 
have succeeded at all ; with Gordon as the commissioner it was doomed 
to failure from the outset. Gordon’s character, alike in its merits and 
its defects, unfitted him for the task with which he was entrusted. 
And the Government knew it, or should have known it, if they had 
allowed themselves to think out the project on which they embarked 
with so little forethought. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Derby, Lord Kimberley, and the rest of the Ministers 
were grave and earnest politicians ; but they dealt with this question 
in a spirit of what may well be called frivolity. They had no excuse 
for ignorance of Gordon’s temperament ; they could not have been 
unacquainted with the main factors of the Sudan problem if they had 
read and considered the weighty State papers which Sir Evelyn Baring 
had laid before them. If they had chosen to weigh the question 
seriously they could hardly have failed to reach the conclusion which 
Lord Cromer had set forth. The alternatives before them were either 
to re-assert the Khedivial authority by force, or to abandon the Sudan 
altogether. The former involved sending an army, and would have 
cost much money ; the latter had an unpleasant aspect of weakness, 
and would have thrown considerable obloquy on those who controlled 
the affairs of England and Egypt. Either expedient was therefore 
disagreeable. But Ministers are put into office to do disagreeable 
things when necessary: especially when these are the consequences 
of their own acts or omissions to act. The Government should have 
accepted its responsibility and decided one way or the other. They 
should have sent an adequate force to ‘smash the Mahdi,’ and rescue 
the garrisons ; or they should have left the Egyptians and Europeans 
in the Sudan to find their way out as they could. In the event they 
succeeded in combining the disadvantages of both courses : they broke 
_the eggs without making the omelette. They sent an army ; and they 
‘did not save the garrisons. They spent an enormous amount of 
money ; and they incurred more than all the censure which would have 
been passed upon them if they had washed their hands of the business 
in the beginning. 

But how was it that a body of experienced statesmen, whose 
individual capacity was undeniable, acted with so little wisdom? 
In part, I think, it was due to the Cabinet system. That system has 
many admirable features; but it has some weak points, and one of 
them is the difficulty of coming to a rapid decision on a question 
of executive action. A Minister is a very busy man, and often an 
elderly and rather indolent man, not in the best of health. Comfort- 
able gentlemen of sixty or so who endeavour to combine the anxieties 
of political life with the social amenities of a London season have no 
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reserve of energy. They spend a good many hours a day in 
Parliament, they lunch and they dine, and they strive conscientiously 
to cope with the work of their offices. Human capacity is limited, 
especially the capacity of tired amateurs, who have seldom been trained 
toendurance in early life by the discipline of daily labour. A Minister 
does his best to make himself an expert in the affairs of his own 
department, and he keeps an eye on the main items of the legislative 
programme, knowing that he may be called upon to defend it from 
his place in the House of Commons or the House of Lords. For the 
_ rest he relies on his colleagues, and is prepared to support them in the 
management of their departments, just as he expects to be backed 
by them in his. 

Thus it is that when a new situation arises, which raises a broad 
question of policy, the members of a Cabinet are often unprepared to 
meet it. As long as itseems purely departmental they leave it to the 
Minister who has it in his charge. When it passes beyond that stage, 
and involves the fate of their party and the destinies of the nation, 
they find themselves as a body invited to take decided action upon a 
subject of which individually they know little. An energetic Secretary 
of State can push matters far by his own impulse ; but the time comes 
when he has to obtain the concurrence of his associates for a policy 
on which, it may be, they are hardly better informed than the ordinary 
newspaper reader. It is, I know, a fact that some leading members 
of Lord Salisbury’s Government had not gone into the South African 
papers till the end of the summer of 1899, when war with the Boer 
Republics was already inevitable. 

Never was there a more striking illustration of these tendencies 
than that afforded by the Gladstone Cabinet when dealing with Sudan 
affairs in the winter of 1883-1884. They had not consulted together 
over the question, and were quite undecided as to what should be 
done when the time came for facing in Parliament a vigorous and 
determined Opposition evidently resolved to use the Egyptian muddle 
for all it was worth. While they were in this vague mood a London 
editor, with an unequalled talent for catching the public ear, began to 
write up the fascinating personality of the engineer officer who was 
then still known as ‘ Chinese Gordon.’ Other newspapers echoed the 
sound, and presently the public became familiarised with the idea 
of sending Gordon out to cut the Sudan knot. Some of the Ministers, 
desperately anxious to do something, and not clearly knowing what, 
caught at the suggestion. 

It was carried out with the strangest levity and haste. It is clear 
that the Cabinet generally was not consulted on the subject, and that 
most of its members knew nothing of the decision till it had become 
irrevocable. No Cabinet council was held till the 22nd of January, by 
which time Gordon was at Brindisi. Mr. Gladstone was at Hawarden, 
and did not think it worth while to come up to town to take part in 
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the discussion over the proposed mission. Indeed there was very 
little discussion. The whole business was left in the hands of a 
Cabinet conclave, consisting of Lord Hartington, Lord Northbrook, 
Lord Granville, and Sir Charles Dilke. Gordon, who was at Brussels, 
was fetched over by telegram. Lord Wolseley took him to the four 
Ministers at the War Office, and the shortest of colloquies was held, 
The interview was summarised by Gordon with graphic brevity, 
Wolseley came out of the conference room and said to him, ‘ “ Govern- 
ment are determined to evacuate the Sudan, for they will not guarantee 
the future government. Will you go and do it?” I said, “ Yes.” | 
He said, “Go in.” I went in and saw them. They said, “ Did 
Wolseley tell you our orders?” I said, “ Yes.” I said, “ You will 
not guarantee future government of the Sudan, and you wish me togo 
up and evacuate now?” They said, “ Yes,” and it was over, and I 
left at 8 p.m. for Calais.’ In this casual fashion the first act of the 
tragedy began, a tragedy in which Gordon’s life was lost, and many 
thousands of other lives, and millions of British money, and not a 
little of British honour. The conclave itself hardly knew what it was 
doing. The next day one of the four Ministers met another. ‘We 
were proud of ourselves yesterday,’ he said; ‘are you sure that we 
did not commit a gigantic folly ? ’ 

Such in fact it was, but the Ministers were too much occupied with 
the newspapers and the Opposition to foresee the consequences of their 
action. They were in that most dangerous mood of English politics— 
the mood in which it is felt that ‘ something must be done’ to shut 
people’s mouths and stave off hostile votes. Gordon was not the 
only sacrifice to this temper. Part of the ‘something’ was the ~ 
despatch of General Graham’s force from Suakim for the relief of 
Tokar. When that town had fallen it was obvious that the ex- 
pedition had become entirely useless, and Sir Evelyn Baring said 80 
and strongly recommended its withdrawal. Lord Granville would not 
allow this expression of opinion to be made known. He wrote privately 
to Sir Evelyn, telling him that from the papers about to be presented 
to Parliament ‘I have cut out your opinion unfavourable to the 
expedition. You might as well try to stop a mule with a snaffle bridle 
as check the feeling here on the subject.’ It was necessary to haves 
fight, which could be represented as a victory, in the hope that 
“the feeling here’ would be mollified. ‘The lives of the officers 
and men who subsequently fell at the battle of El Teb were, in reality, 
sacrificed to public clamour and the necessities of the parliamentary 
situation.’ 

Such is the just and terrible sentence which may have to be passed 
upon well-meaning and kindly statesmen like Lord Granville when 
they allow themselves to be obsessed by the terror of ‘ Public Opinion. 

That obsession grew upon the Gladstone Ministry through the 
year 1884, and led to errors even worse than that of sanctioning 
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Gordon’s mission. This mission, as Mr. Gladstone’s own blaguephne 
observes, was an indefensible gambling hazard :— 


Everybody now discerns that to despatch a soldier of this temperament on 

of business that was not only difficult and dangerous, but profoundly 

obscure, and needing vigilant sanity and self-control, was little better than to 
call in a wizard with his magic.' 


Yet, indefensible as the transaction was, there was just a chance that 
it might have succeeded if the Government had supported their own 
emissary, and taken the adviceof their most competent local advisers. 
Gordon, seeing plainly that he had completely overrated his influence 
with the Sudanese (which indeed had vanished), urged that recourse 
should be had to Zobeir Pasha, as the only man who could act as a 
counterpoise to the Mahdi, and create a formidable combination of the 
tribesmen against him. There is reason to believe that Zobeir might 
have been successful in this enterprise. Zobeir, according to Sir 
Reginald Wingate, had been the ablest leader in the Sudan, a born 
ruler, a first-rate organiser, a good fighter and a man of iron will. 
I talked with him myself at Khartoum three months ago, and it 
was @ little difficult to credit with all these notable qualities the 
shrewd, humorous, kindly old gentleman of eighty, who chatted 
pleasantly and frankfy in the dining-room of an English official, as we 
sat there after luncheon. But we asked him to look back on the past, 
and to tell us whether he still thought he could have checked Mahdism 
if he had been allowed to leave Cairo in those spring months twenty- 
four years ago. Zobeir declared he had no doubt on the subject. He 
said that, as the conqueror of Darfur and the most important man in 
the Equatorial Provinces, in Kordofan, and in the Khartoum district 
and Berber, his influence at the time was still very great. He was 
known everywhere, and many thousands of the tribesmen who sub- 
mitted to the Baggara headship with reluctance would have gathered 
round him. In a short time he would have raised a rival power to 
that of the Mahdi, and he believed he could have saved Gordon and 
rolled back the Dervish wave from Khartoum. 

It was not merely Zobeir himself and Gordon who were convinced 
of this. Sir Evelyn Baring had no prepossessions in favour of either 
the Englishman or the Arab, but he supported Gordon’s request that 
the Pasha should be sent, and urged it again and again with vehement 
emphasis. Colonel Stewart, the cool-headed expert, whom every- 
body trusted, favoured the scheme ; so did the acute and sagacious 
Nubar, the Egyptian Prime Minister. There was a complete consensus 
of capable opinion, and Mr. Gladstone himself, says Mr. Morley, 
became ‘a strong convert to the plan of sending Zobeir.” But Mr. 
Gladstone was not deeply interested in the Sudan episode, his thoughts 
being more occupied in the imminent split between his Whiggish 
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colleagues and those who like Mr. Chamberlain were openly preaching 
what nowadays we should call Socialism. Moreover Mr. Gladstone 
was seventy-five and not very well. During the crucial Cabinet 
meetings of this spring he was in bed'with a cold, reading Sybil.’ 
He had to learn what passed from Lord Granville at second-hand, 
and we are told ‘ he could not turn his Cabinet.’ 

Perhaps he did not try very hard. For at this juncture, says 
Mr. Gladstone’s biographer, ‘ the omnipotent though not omniscient 
divinity called public opinion intervened ;’ and of that imagined 
_ deity the Ministers went in slavish awe. From that time onwards 

Lord Granville, in his correspondence with Sir Evelyn Baring, falls 
back continually on Parliament and the vox populi. We cannot do 
it, he insists ; there would be such an outcry in the newspapers over 
the employment of the ‘ slave-trader ’ [Zobeir assured me that he had 
never traded in slaves, though, of course, like all other Sudan magnates, 
he was a slave-owner on a large scale]; the Opposition would move a 
vote of censure ; and the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was 
beginning to hold meetings. The oracle was supposed to have spoken, 
and mere mortal Ministers could only hear and obey. ‘It is well 
known,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘that if, when the recommendation to send 
Zobeir was made, we had complied with it, an address from the House 
to the Crown would have paralysed our action ; and though it was 
perfectly true that the decision arrived at was the judgment of the 
Cabinet, it was also no less the judgment of Parliament and the 
people.’ Mr. Morley, and even Lord Cromer, accept this shifting of 
responsibility. The former thinks that Zobeir should have been 
appointed, but he adds: 

To run all the risks involved in the despatch of Gordon, and then immediately 


to refuse the request that he persistently represented as furnishing him his only 
chance, was an incoherence that the Parliament and people of England have 


not often surpassed. 


And Lord Cromer says : ‘I believe that the final catastrophe at Khar- 
toum might possibly have been averted if Zobeir Pasha had been 
employed. If I am right in this conjecture, the main responsibility 
must naturally devolve on Mr. Gladstone’s Government. But it must 
in fairness be added that the responsibility: must be shared by the 
British Parliament and by the people generally, notably by the Anti- 
Slavery Society.’ 

Lord Cromer, whose relative, Lord Northbrook, was one of the 
inner ministerial conclave, is not anxious to bear hardly onthe Cabinet 
of 1884. But he supplies the answer to his own apology for them. 
Parliament and the people, as he points out, had not seen his private 
despatches and many other vital documents ; they did not know the 
facts and arguments ; the Ministers did. What is more, the Ministers 


2 Morley, Gladstone, iii. 159. 
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were directly responsible for executive action, and Parliament and the_- 
people were not. It was no part of the duty of the Cabinet to take 
what seemed to them the worse, instead of the better, course in order 
to satisfy private members of Parliament or private individuals out 
of doors. It was not certain that the House of Commons would have 
passed a vote of censure ; but if it had done so, Mr. Gladstone could 
have met it by offering to resign: his functions, and have thrown upon 
the leaders of the Opposition the responsibility for the catastrophe 
which was likely to ensue. 

One may doubt whether Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
would have cared to turn out the Ministry over the Zobeir question, 
whatever Lord Randolph Churchill and his Frondeurs might have 
wished. 

But it was public opinion that really affected the Gladstonian 
mind. ‘In any case,’ wrote Lord Granville, ‘the public opinion of 
this country would not tolerate the appointment of Zobeir Pasha.’ 
‘T venture to think,’ Sir Evelyn Baring replied, ‘ that any attempt to 
settle the Egyptian question by the light of English popular opinion is 
sure to be productive of harm, and in this, as in other cases, it would 
be preferable to follow the advice of the responsible authorities on the 
spot.’ Lord Granville deserved this grave and pertinent_ rebuke. 
‘Public opinion ’ was not his master or his employer. 

And how could he possibly be aware what public opinion wanted 
or what it really thought ? How can any Minister know? He reads 
(if he is industrious) half a dozen newspapers daily. He gains from 
them the views of half a dozen or a dozen men, perhaps penetrating 
and judicious, perhaps not, who have small opportunity of ascertaining 
the views of more than a very limited number of their fellow-country- 
men. A newspaper editor, a busy man absorbed in the details of an 
extensive business enterprise, can do no more than form a hasty and 
incomplete estimate of the emotions which at any time possess the 
minds of the eight or ten millions of persons who constitute the 
electorate. What other sources of information has the responsible 
statesman? His friends? He is seldom in contact with more than 
a minute section of persons in London society ; they may tell him 
what they think, but not what the people of Britain are thinking. 
There are the political agencies and organisers whose knowledge party 
leaders habitually overestimate. A couple of busybodies in a provincial 
town speak to the local agent against a particular measure or pro- 
posal ; the agent writes to the Central Office ; the chief party organiser 
passes it on to the Whips; and from the Whips it reaches the Great 
Man, who solemnly warns his colleagues that they will lose Loamshire 
or risk Coalborough if they go on with the thing. How far can he 
and his subordinates gauge the real sentiments of the vast majority 
who have said nothing on the subject, and perhaps have not 
thought about it at all ? 
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Public opinion is a shifting abstraction ; it is the passing impression 
on passing events of a miscellaneous crowd of persons whose main 
preoccupation is not with public affairs. How many people were 
there, during the weeks in which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were 
cowering before an imaginary blast of popular resentment, who knew 
or cared what Zobeir Pasha was? Possibly, if the appointment had 
been made, there would have been some violent speeches in Parlia- 
ment (there were plenty of them as it was), and some angry leading 
articles in the press. In three days the newspapers would have been 
writing about something else ; in three months, if the measure had 
proved successful, everybody would have approved—and probably 
forgotten—it. Public opinion is so uncertain, so transient, and, 
above all, so difficult to condense, that Ministers, who set their sails 
by it, are blown from day to day to all quarters of the compass. No 
wonder in such circumstances they run upon the rocks. They cannot 
steer straight if they are always watching these flickering currents. 
There is only one definite test of public opinion, and that is the verdict 
of the constituencies deliberately recorded at a general election. When 
that is given the Cabinet can discover whether it has or has not been 
acting in accordance with the ideas of the majority of voters. And until 
it is given they are responsible for the national executive, and have 
no right to devolve their responsibility on the press or the platform, 
or even the House of Commons. That seems the true moral of Lord 
Cromer’s chapters on Gordon, with their plainly told story of national 
misfortune and administrative weakness. It has not lost its applice- 
tion. Disaster and disgrace are as likely, as in Mr. Gladstone’s time, 
to dog the steps of Ministers who allow their policy to be shaped for 
them from day to day by that confused hubbub of conflicting voices 
which they choose to regard as Public Opinion: 

Srpney Low. 





JAMES KNOWLES 


A TRIBUTE FROM SOME FRIENDS 


I 


Ir is one of the most difficult tasks in the world to write an apprecia- 
tion of a friend, honoured and beloved, who has passed away. Such 
an appreciation, if it were to satisfy everybody else, would of neces- 
sity prove unsatisfactory to the writer himself. For it is just the 
essential quality which makes friendship possible and makes it 
delightful that escapes analysis; it is too subtle, too ethereal, too 
spiritual ; it can no more be imprisoned in a form of words than 
can the charm of music or the fragrance of a flower. 

The late Sir James Knowles possessed a genius for friendship. 
No one perhaps among his contemporaries was so rich as he was in 
the number and variety of his friends. Not to know him was at one 
time of his life, it may almost be said, to be unknown; and to know 
him well during his best years was to know all the people who were 
most worth knowing in London. For he touched life on many sides— 
Art, Literature, Society, Politics, Science, Religion ; he was interested 
in all; and each one of his many interests he so treated that it told 
with singular effect upon the others. There was something in him 
which won the confidence of men. Nobody but he could have 
eriginated the Metaphysical Society and kept it alive so long. The 
secret of his attractive power was not so much anything that he 
did or wrote or said ; it was himself. I have sometimes sat at luncheon 
or dinner in his house, wondering how he who spoke so few words, 
and even those in a tone so gentle as to be all but inaudible, could 
have gathered such a company of friends about him, and held them 
by such intimate ties of friendship to himself. But it was his self- 
effacingness that was the magnet of his personality. He shone in 
society by not wishing to shine. He was (if I may borrow a figure 
from physics) the best possible conductor of social intercourse. He 
said little; but had he not been present, the guests would not have 
said so much, still less would such guests have said it one to another. 
He drew men together—even the most different and divergent of men— 
and he drew the best out of them all. If it were necessary to ask 
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what was his contribution to the bright and often brilliant talk in 
which he delighted, the answer could only be that he unsealed the 
lips of others, if he seldom opened or only half opened his own. 

He dealt with literature much in the same way as with conversa- 
tion. Although he might have been a forcible writer, he wrote little 
or nothing. But he was the author of many compositions not his own, 
It has often been alleged of him that he set as much store upon the 
celebrity attaching to the names of the persons from whom he obtained 
articles for his Review as upon the merits of the articles themselves, 
But it is at least equally true that, if he thought an unknown writer 
was capable of doing good literary work in any subject of interest 
or importance to the public at any time, he would afford him unstinted 
encouragement. I doubt if he ever knew a keener pleasure than in 
the discovery of new talent. But whether his contributors were 
veteran writers who had long since won their spurs in the field of 
letters or recruits coming for the first time under the fire of criticism, 
he set himself to elicit from all the best service which it was in their 
power to render. I used to think of him as one whose literary office 
in life might not unsuitably have been defined in the well-known 
passage of Horace— 


fungar vice cotis acutum 
Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 


It was almost a necessary condition of such an office that. he 
should cultivate what it is almost a paradox to describe as the habit 
of sympathetic detachment. 

In all, or in nearly all, the questions of the day he showed a deep 
concern; but upon none would he express himself as a partisan. 
If he uttered a strong opinion of his own, it was generally designed 
to extract an opinion from somebody else. The Socratic ‘ irony,’ as 
it is called, which was natural to him led him in general to aim at 
seeking information rather than at giving it. If he impressed the 
stamp of his own individuality upon his Review, the spirit which 
he held to be necessary for his Review reacted upon his own mental 
temper. . Anyhow, it was only on rare occasions and only when he 
felt that a political question might vitally affect the welfare of the 
nation at large, as in the instance of the Channel Tunnel, that he 
would suffer his Review to become the vehicle of public agitation. 

One who allows and invites persons of all political and religious 
creeds to express their sentiments in writing under the shelter of 
his name comes naturally, if not inevitably, to realise the good in 
all. He cannot well be, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, ‘a good hater.’ 
His business is to attract all sorts and conditions of men, and not to 
repel any. Partisanship evokes both strong affection and strong 
dislike. Yet the réle which Sir James Knowles played among 
the varied and almost motley group of contributors to his Review 
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sat easily upon him. He was naturally comprehensive and not 
exclusive in his sympathies. Hardly anything, I think, created 
aversion in him but vulgarity ; of that he was wholly intolerant. 

But the interest which never rises to enthusiasm is itself a form 
of detachment. He would smile almost unconsciously at people who 
cared so much for matters which were in his eyes not much worth 
-caring for. 

If I may criticise him at all, he was not perhaps altogether free 
from that curious spirit of the age which leads many persons in the 
present day to insist upon making themselves out to be worse than 
they are, to affect an indifference which they do not feel upon the 
highest subjects, and, while professing themselves to be Agnostics 
in religion, to spend their time and strength in the practical philan- 
thropy which religion encourages and sanctifies. I have heard him 
argue that the world would grow to care less and less for Theology ; 
but he was at heart, I think, a truly religious man. 

It was characteristic of his nature that, in spite of his real or 
professed impartiality, he gave an unmistakable character to his 
Review. Everybody knew or felt that the Nineteenth Century, or as 
it subsequently became the Nineteenth Century and After, stood for 
culture, for enlightenment, for social, political, and religious progress. 
It was impossible that a man such as he was should be a reactionary 
or an obscurantist. Rather than consent to an editorial policy 
which would, as he thought, shut out the light of new truth from men’s 
eyes he sacrificed at a critical moment of his life not only his pecuniary 
interests, but the personal associations which he valued far more highly. 
And the new Review—his own Review—which he then originated 
became a potent source of illuminative influence upon the world. 

Of the high repute which his Review enjoyed he was constantly 
jealous. About the Nineteenth Century there was always a note of 
distinction. To write for it was a coveted honour. For, however 
opinions might differ as to the merits of particular articles, it was 
beyond question that the Nineteenth Century in his hands maintained 
a high level of intellectual excellence. It was his conception of the 
responsibility belonging to a well-known Review which made him 
insist upon publishing none but articles signed with their authors’ 
names. He was wont at times to speak of the articles which he had 
lost or refused to publish because their authors would not let them 
appear, unless anonymously. So, too, he always printed his own 
name on the cover of his magazine. For he was strongly convinced 
that whatever a writer said in his pages should be said frankly 
and openly. Anything like a stab in the dark, or a charge which could 
. not bear the light of day, or a half-truth told by one who was not 
in a position to know what the truth was, was alien from the spirit 
alike of the Nineteenth Century and of its editor. 

Sir James Knowles was a many-sided man. He was an architect, 
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a critic of the fine arts and of painting especially, a well-known figure 
in society, an earnest and enlightened patriot, a philanthropist whose 
many kindnesses were not less deeply prized for being often s0 
scrupulously concealed ; but as an editor, and the editor of a monthly 
Review, he was supreme. His judgment of a literary article was 
intuitive. He appeared to know at once whether it would be a success 
or a failure; nay, he knew how to convert what might have been a 
failure into a success. Upon this point one of his contributors may 
appeal to personal experience; for although I wrote a good many 
articles for him at different times, and some of them he asked me to 
modify or abbreviate, and one he asked me wholly to reconstruct, 
I always felt, if not at once yet in the end, that his judgment was 
unerring, and that whatever might be the faults of the article as it 
appeared in print, it was at all events the better for his suggestions. 
But the world is as little likely to know all the story of his literary 
influence as of his personal kindness. 

It seems that, as we grow older and the shadows close around us, 
we come to estimate the friends who have been taken from us not so 
much by their eminence in the eyes of the world as by the sense of 
loss arising in our own hearts. It is not putting Sir James Knowles 
above his true worth to say that he was one of those friends whose 
death makes the deepest, painfullest wound in many lives. He 
occupied somehow a unique position in the English world. I do not 
mean that it was the highest position, as the world counts distinction ; 
but it was one which nobody else can fill like him. Some of the most 
famous of men are they whose places are easily and speedily taken 
by others. There are other men, not so famous, who leave an un- 
speakable void. It was not of a man best known to the Roman world 
that the ancient poet wrote the pathetic stanza : 

Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget, cui Pudor et Justitiae soror 


Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 


In English society the chair of Sir James Knowles remains, and will 
remain, unfilled. But they who knew him of old and now look upon 
that vacant chair with feelings akin to tears will, I think, be moved 
by their reverence for his memory to a deeper sense of all that is 
beautiful in life and a purer faith in the final victory of truth and 
love. 

J. E. C, WELLpon. 
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II 


Wira the death of Sir James Knowles there has passed away from our 
midst not merely the successful editor of a great Review, but a man 
who quietly and unostentatiously exercised a peculiarly stimulating 
influence upon many minds of our.time. Like all great editors, he 
was not content merely to receive and read articles that were sent to 
him, he went out to séek them. Choosing his contributors with a 
genuine flair either for a name that would attract his readers, or for 
personal gifts and special knowledge, which he was frequently one of the 
earliest to discern, he would suggest subjects to them, overcome their 
reluctance to write by a happy combination of persuasiveness and 
persistence, and would never leave them till he had infected them with 
his own vivid and eager interest in the particular question he was 
asking them to write about. In such interviews, between editor and 
contributor Sir James Knowles always showed a remarkable sugges- 
tiveness. He possessed in an unusual degree the power of stimulating 
and rousing other minds—of causing ideas to flow. A man would go 
into his sanctum without any intention of writing for him. He would 
come out with the plan of one or more articles clearly outlined in his 
mind. At the outset Sir James might himself have no idea what he 
was going to ask of his contributor. The request came of itself in 
course of talk, when mind had acted and reacted on mind. The 
one thing certain and irresistible was that mind would act on mind, 
that the request would come and a promise be given. He used to 
relate with a certain pride as well as amusement that Mr. Gladstone ~ 
always protested that a conversation with the editor of the Nineteenth 
Century inevitably ended in an article. 

It is generally admitted that Sir James Knowles had an admirable 
judgment of the right moment to present a subject to his public. He 
frequently kept articles for months before publishing them, waiting 
and carefully watching for his opportunity in order that they might 
appeal most powerfully to the living interest of his readers. 

He was at all times unwilling to make his Review a party organ. 
His desire was that it should be and remain a platform for the expression 
of all shades of opinion. Not that his was a cross-bench mind or that 
he held no decided views of his own ; but he considered it important 
that there should always be a Review of the first rank, which per- 
mitted within its covers free discussion, the unfettered statement of 
both sides, upon all public questions. This was why any important 
article was so often followed by a reply in the next month’s issue. As 
a matter of fact, Sir James Knowles held very definite opinions of his 
own upon most questions of public interest, but he was very chary of 
intruding them upon the readers of this Review, and only on two 
or three occasions published them in his own name. 
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Although my own intimacy with him began somewhat late, I had 
perhaps better opportunities than most of his friends of knowing the 
eager interest, the acute criticism, and the balanced judgment of publi¢ 
affairs which lay hidden behind his editorial silence. He was above all 
things an ardent patriot and a sane Imperialist. He wrote to me onone 
occasion : ‘ To contribute to the safety and splendour of the Empire, in 
however humble a degree, makes life worth living.’ These words sum 
up the ideal of his editorial life. Although, as I have already stated, he 
attached his Review to no party, he always kept steadily in view, and 
consistently supported, National and Imperial interests. When in 
1882 he considered the safety of the country was threatened by the 
Channel Tunnel scheme, he led the Press campaign against it. In 
like manner in 1900 he threw the influence of his Review upon the 
side of Administrative Reform, when the inefficiency of our military 
organisation revealed itself as a national danger. It would be easy to 
trace in the index of the Nineteenth Century his interest in all 
questions of National and Imperial Defence. His keen sense and 
ripe judgment enabled him to anticipate the trend of public opinion, 
and to suggest articles which stimulated and moulded its growth. 
Long before Preference became a fashionable policy he realised its 
importance as an element in the development of Imperial unity, 
although he was fully conscious of the practical difficulties that beset 
its path. It was indeed upon the Imperial side that commercial and 
economic questions interested him. I have often heard him express 
the ardent wish that he might live to see, at all events, the begin- 
nings of genuine Imperial organisation. Few men I have known 
kept to the end so fresh an interest in the future, so complete a 
readiness to accept the work of the new generation, so willing an 
agreement with the pregnant saying ‘ 7] ne faut jamais bouder l'avenir.’ 


Henry BIrRcHENOUGH. 





Ill 


Tue Editor, like the poet, is born, not made, and Sir James Knowles 
was a born Editor, for he combined extraordinary alertness of intelli- 
gence and promptitude in decision with an artistic temperament 
which received impressions in vivid flashes. His own personality 
was charged with the indefinable quality which we call ‘charm,’ 
and though typically English his characteristics may perhaps be best 
summed up in the German word genial. He had the magnetic quality 
with its power of attraction. The outward and visible signs of this 
inward and spiritual grace were the grey-blue eyes, that could kindle 
instantaneously in sympathy or become steely in antipathy, according 
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to the moving causes of the moment ; and there was always, too, the 
jron hand underneath the velvet glove. Parenthetically it may be 
observed that the Editor without a steely side must be a very unhappy 
mortal, and without a sympathetic side he must be a very impossible 


My own first contribution to this Review was an essay on Dante, 
neatly twenty years ago, and in the following years I contributed 
various other articles from time to time, but during the last ten years 
I have written pretty constantly on the one ungrateful subject of 
Finance, and it was periodically a matter of very agreeable surprise 
to me that I met with unfailing sympathy and encouragement, always 
most cordially expressed. For although Sir James Knowles did not 
pretend to anything more than a general knowledge of financial 
questions he was very: much impressed, as every man of common 
sense must be, with the conviction that a sound financial position 
is of absolutely vital consequence to the country—that Finance is, 
in fact, our first line of defence—and he was therefore always most 
ready to publish anything that in his opinion would drive the reading 
_ public into thinking on the subject. 

Holding very strong views of his own on most of the political 
questions of the day, he was nevertheless one of the most open- 
minded of men, ready to admit that another argument was the stronger 
the moment his intellect recognised it. As an instance perhaps I may 
venture to give one of my ownexperiences. In the early spring of 1902, 
shortly before the close of the war, speeches were made in South Africa 
and letters were written from there to the London newspapers by very 
highly placed English authorities predicting an immediate boom of 
prosperity. As I had been in the United States during the Civil War 
I was convinced, from what I had seen there, that recuperation in 
any country that has been ravaged and devastated must necessarily 
be a very slow process, and that it was extremely mischievous to set 
these booming ideas buzzing in people’s heads in England. I there- 
fore called on Sir James Knowles, to ascertain if he would care to have 
ashort paper setting out the other side of the subject. He did not at 
all like the idea at first, as he thought that ‘these people of import- 
ance’ on the spot must know what they were talking about, and as . 
a staunch Imperialist he himself longed for the boom—the wish 
was father to the thought—but after ten minutes’ conversation he 
asked me to put my ideas on paper, which I did, and by return of 
post I had his flatteringly expressed acceptance of an article that 
appeared in April 1902. 

But over and above these business relations, as between Editor 
and contributor, I had the pleasure also of participating in many 
of the charming hospitalities at Queen Anne’s Lodge. Our host 
possessed in pre-eminent degree the rare social talent of amalga- 
mating guests; he had been a very intimate friend of Tennyson, 
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Gladstone, and many other illustrious contemporaries, and he wag 
desirous to have direct personal relations with contributors not 
yet illustrious, so that the elements of good entertainment were 
always there in abundance, and the parties were amongst the 
pleasantest in London. Living, too, within a stone’s-throw of the 
Lodge, I met Sir James very frequently in the Park, and I 
vividly remember one exquisite morning in early summer overtaking 
him on the bridge, where he was looking rather worried and thought. 
laden, and I, feeling the gladness of the May, pointed to the young 
leaves in their fresh green rustling in the wind, breathing out fragrance, 


and I quoted— 
Summer woods about them blowing 
Made a murmur in the land. 


In an instant a beautiful light leapt into the grey-blue eyes, the 
worried look vanished, and he went on with the next line— 


From deep thought himself he rouses, 


We ‘ lived light in the spring’ for the remainder of our walk, talking 
at large about Tennyson and Matthew Arnold on one of those rare 
English perfect days when St. James’s Park is a poem. 

Our last meeting was in December, shortly after he had happened 
to publish a little paper of mine on the American panic. I noticed 
that he looked thin, but there was still the old vigour of mind, the 
many-sidedness, the keenness, and the quick sympathy. These are 
the qualities which make a great Review Editor, and they inspire 
affection as well as respect. 

In these very few inadequate words I have attempted to indicate, 
rather than to present, the artistic aspect of a winning personality, 
because in my view this quality was the secret of his success. His own 
little poem, published in the March number, is a felicitous manifesta- 
tion of this side of his nature : through these verses one sees right into 
the heart of the man. Everyone has ‘ two soul sides,’ and Art was the 
refuge of our late Editor from the fever and the fret of this workaday 
world. 

Fortunate in his family life and surroundings, he was fortunate 
too in the occasion of his death, for the flame still burning brightly 
was quenched in a moment, so that he suffered no loss of faculty 
and no pain. The loss is to those who are left. We shall not look 
upon his like again. 

As an architect he planned many buildings, but the edifice erected 
by his own hands, which crowned his life’s work and by which he 
will be best remembered, is this Review, and viewing it through the 
vista of thirty years, the familiar ending of the fine old epitaph 
recurs to the mind, ‘ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.’ 


J. W. Cross. 
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IV 


TaaT certain commentators in the daily Press, whose knowledge was 
superficial and whose point of view was remote, should have expressed 
of James Knowles, on the morrow of his death, an impression of him 
strangely unlike that made on those of us who were accustomed to 
be in his society, and who from time to time were in his confidence, 
was perhaps not a matter to provoke surprise ; though, if I may speak 
for myself only, it did occasion disappointment. The conception 
that such commentators—if may be that there were but one or two 
of them—put forth, tended to belittle our friend, inasmuch as, in the 
view presented, we were invited to attribute his place in the world, 
r the success that attended his career, less to high individuality, 
eumprehensiveness of mind, and strength of character than to a 
quick scent for the thing that was acceptable and popular—with 
that more thoughtful section of the public, of course, which alone, 
presumably, his Review was intended to address. To have a keen 
scent, and be alert in tracking it; to know what the better public 
was asking for, or wishing for, and to provide it in abundance; as a 
capable man of business—that, it appeared, was his essential charac- 
teristic. That it was—was it ?—that caused James Knowles not only 
to be motioned during thirty years in every social thing to what Robert 
Browning described graphically as ‘ the velvet of the sward,’ but to 
be, in a sense, the intimate of illustrious and exalted personages; very 
much the intimate of statesmen, poets, and withdrawn philosophers. 
One would have thought that a little reflection would have persuaded 
such a commentator as I have indicated that the possession. of gifts 
useful, creditable, but withal a little vulgar—having nothing of rare 
or fine—would not have enabled any man to compass those better 
ends which confessedly James Knowles, during a long and influential 
life, attained. 

But there was not time for reflection. Some mischief was quite 
innocently done; and hence, in part with the idea of repairing it 
(small as it may be), in part, too, from the natural instinct to express 
that which one strongly feels, many a friend—many a person much 
better qualified than I am by rank or intimacy, talent or place—will 
ask to be allowed to bear his testimony as to what it is that has 
been lost. 

The comprehensiveness of James Knowles’s mind and, in these 
later years, its sustained freshness, his prolonged youthful enthusiasm 
—that and his kindliness of purpose—were what most impressed. me. 
Even one like myself, condemned by other studies and interests 
(while yet they are the interests and studies of his choice) to hopeless 
ignorance of Politics, Philosophy, Physical Science—who knows, 
indeed, what else ?—may have an inkling, when these things, any of 
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these things, are raised in his presence, as to whether the speakers 
on them have, in Goethe’s phrase, their ‘eye on the object.’ An 
‘eye on the object’—an eye turned on the object with singular 
sagacity—struck me always.as the fortunate and carefully cherished 
possession of James Knowles. 

If Art—Art in the widest sense—Painting, Engraving, Literature, 
the Theatre—was spoken of, an ignorance I am fain to believe more 
measurable, allowed me to appraise approximately, roughly, the value 
of the communication Knowles upon any occasion happened to make, 
It was not as a devotee of the Playhouse, not as a devotee of Painting, 
not as a devotee of Literature that one could have regarded him. That 
is to say, he never ‘ specialised "—he never lost balance. But he was 
interested most genuinely. One wondered, perhaps, at his keen interest 
in each and in all. And why he never lost balance, never lost sense of 
proportion—which sense of proportion the longer one lives one feels 
the more convincingly to be the property of all important minds— 
was, that in thinking of pictures and of prints, of acted plays, and of 
imaginative or critical writing, it was really Art; it was always Art 
that he was thinking of. No hard and fast line divided, or could 
divide, for him the Stage from Painting, Painting from Literature; 
and so it was that an admirable common-sense guided his spoken 
criticism of the Drama—and his remarks made havoc with popular 
names, and preserved always a reverence for genius: for such a 
genius as Irving’s. And so it was, too, that in a criticism of Litera- 
ture it was the root of the matter that he went to—he could put 
conventionalities and the expected aside and see things as they were, 
and welcome the newer treatment, and be just to the success of the 
old. And so it was that in Painting he could do what painters seldom 
do—the craftsmen foolish people appeal to, who rarely admit the 
possibility of any groove but their own—the particular rut in which 
they happen to practise—he could admire work the most diverse ; 
and I have myself accompanied him, within the limits of an afternoon, 
to an enthusiastic inspection of the drawings of Poynter (if he had a 
preference, it was towards Classicism that instinct and judgment 
drew him), and a hardly less enthusiastic or sympathetic inspection of 
the prints and pastels of Whistler. 

I do not wish to insist, to elaborate, to labour the point; but 
what I am convinced of is that no small part of the success of James 
Knowles in his high calling of public guide and monitor—that no 
small part of his much talked-of, quick, and managerial appreciation 
of the pulse of the public, and of his much less talked-of width and 
readiness of sympathy with individual men and women with whom 
he was in contact—had its origin, and found ever its best support, 
in the gifts of his own nature; no merely business faculty, unusually 
sharpened, but an intellect alert and keen, a temperament receptive, 
tolerant, fearless, sincere. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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Nozsopy who has taken interest in this Review, whether as reader or 
contributor, can fail to be sensible of personal loss in parting with its 
editor. Readers will miss the touch of the vanished hand, so deft 
and diligent in enlisting, month by month, writers with the freshest 
and clearest views on matters new and old, and in ranging with im- 
partial balance the most diverse opinions on debatable subjects. 
Contributors will remember many a confabulation, fertile in sug- 
gestion, in the tranquil and hospitable ground floor of Queen Anne’s 
Lodge, recalling with gratitude the rare, but ever gentle, criticism 
of what might be crude in their papers—the ready and kindly approval 
of felicitous expression or lucid argument. 

How different was James Knowles as editor from the conventional 
tyrant wielding a relentless blue pencil. Literary folk have been 
known to sneer at his incessant energy upon highways and byways 
in quest of contributions to the Review which he created. It has been 
hinted that he was as solicitous about the social standing of a writer 
as about the quality of his writing. Never was a charge worse founded. 
Knowles sought to make his Review representative of the opinions, 
the experiences, the aspirations of persons in every grade of society, 
welcoming an essay by a Lancashire cotton-girl, if he could get it, as 
cordially as one from a countess or a Cabinet Minister. One could 
only obtain a true insight into his editorial methods if it were possible 
to examine a list of the thousand papers which he declined. Personally 
he had a very fastidious taste in English composition. He once asked 
me, in the lobby of the House of Commons, whose style I preferred 
among contemporary writers. I named a favourite author and 
journalist. ‘Too much of a hack,’ he replied. ‘ In my opinion there 
is nobody writes such fine English as Lord Ribblesdale. I wish he 
could be got to write more.’ 

To one subject of eager controversy, and to one only, so far as 
I know, Knowles for long remained resolute in refusal to open his 
columns—namely, female suffrage. He declared that there was 
nothing new to be said on either side, and a great deal of rubbish to be 
repeated on both sides, and he never would consent to open the 
flood-gates. Not until last year, when the methods of its advocates 
became too aggressive to be disregarded, did he apply to this, as to 
all other controversial subjects, Seneca’s precept of impartiality— 
Quidquid bene dictum est ab ullo, mewm est. 

It will be long before we learn to dissociate this Review from its 
founder and architect. No other monthly in our time, except the 
venerable Maga, has been so closely or so long identified with a single 
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personality. That it may endure, aere perennius, is perhaps what our 
departed friend would desire most as his monument. 


HERBERT MAxwELt,. 


VI 


Tue circle of Sir James Knowles’ friends was so singularly wide, 
and the esteem and affection with which in a long and active life he 
was held by his intimates have been so fully described by others, 
that I will confine my remarks in these few pages to the story of 
his brilliant success as secretary and founder of the Metaphysical 
Society, and again as founder and Editor of the Nineteenth Century. 

It is one of the most cherished memories of my literary life that I 
ean look back to my own fellowship with that remarkable Society 
from the first, and also that for thirty-three years, from 1875 down- 
wards, I can recall the kind and continuous consideration I enjoyed 
from James Knowles, as Editor first of the Contemporary Review, and 
then as Editor and proprietor of the Nineteenth Century. 

My whole literary career for all that period has been closely bound 
up with these two organs of thought, and a large part of my own 
published works consists of studies that wholly or in part first came 
before the public as contributions to the periodicals which were 
directed by James Knowles. In some sense he has been in literature 
my sponsor, however much he often differed from my utterances, 
which he not seldom called in others to combat or qualify. And it 
is a melancholy satisfaction to me, at the request of those he leaves 
to sorrow for him, that I seem called on to speak a few last words 
over his open tomb. 

It is sober truth that during the twelve years of its activity, from 
1869 onwards through the ’seventies, the Metaphysical Society exer- 
cised a definite influence on the development of philosophical and 
religious thought, the indirect consequences of which are still to be 
traced. The idea, which Knowles and Tennyson started in 1868, 
was to bring face to face competent exponents of diverse theological 
and metaphysical schools in a friendly symposium, where the crucial 
axioms of their respective systems of creed and decctrine could be 
tested with the freedom of a scientific society. As the Royal Society 
opened an arena where new inventions and physical discoveries could 
be examined and analysed by past-masters in the natural sciences, 
so it was proposed to test and argue the validity of the new ideas 
which lie inter apices of moral and metaphysical science. The ultimate 
canons of Metaphysics are practically the data of Theology; and 
indeed it was at first designed to found a Theological Society. Froude 
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declared that it would be marvellous if the new Society hung together 
‘for a year. But the Laureate more happily reminded him that 
‘modern science had taught us ‘how to separate light from heat.’ 
The Laureate was the better prophet. Some brilliant flashes of 
light were evolved with a minimum of heat, even when Cardinal 
Manning and Father Dalgairns came to hand-grip with Huxley and 
W.K. Clifford, when Ruskin and Abbot Gasquet met the two Stephens 
and Robert Lowe. 

An excellent account of the Society was written by Knowles and 
R. H. Hutton, editor of the Spectator, and appeared in this Review 
in August 1885. The list of the members there given includes the 
names of Tennyson, Gladstone, Dean Stanley, Cardinal Manning, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Ruskin, Froude, Maurice, Martineau, Seeley, 
Bagehot, John Morley, Clifford, Frederick Pollock, Mark Pattison, 
John Lubbock, and Mr. A. J. Balfour. And the catalogue of the 
papers read and discussed ranges from the theory of Causation, of a 
Soul, of God, Death, Immortality, Miracle, the Will, Matter, Force, 
the Absolute, the canons of Proof, Things-in-themselves, and Intuitive 
faculties. To put it shortly, most of the best-known thinkers and 
controversialists of the ‘seventies were represented, from ultra- 
montane Catholicism to materialist Monism. And all the primary 
ideas of philosophy and theology were more than once argued and 
tested. 

The papers read at the Society, together with critical debates in 
teply, frequently appeared in the Contemporary Review, of which 
Knowles was editor, and then in this Review, which he founded in 
1877 and edited down to his death. For a short time indeed this 
Review was almost the literary organ of the Metaphysical Society ; 
and of the sixty-two members of the Society there were few who, at 
one time or other, have not appeared as contributors to the pages of 
this Review. The rule of signed articles, by writers specially com- 
petent to treat the particular subject, has been uniformly followed. 
And every side of every question has been admitted, with the guaran- 
tees of personal responsibility of a known writer and adequate 
knowledge to treat the matter with fairness. One very interesting 
form of discussion was, I think, started by Mr. Knowles, unless my 
memory betrays me on a suggestion of my own—viz. a Symposium, 
ie. a succession of short papers by various writers from different 
standpoints criticising the opening paper and those which followed 
it. This original form of magazine-writing had for a time a deserved 
success. 

With the dissolution of the Metaphysical Society in 1880, it ceased 
to furnish material for this Review, which for twenty-eight years has 
kept up the variety of its topics and the wide range of writers which 
were the distinguishing marks at its founding. It grew to be a literary 
power in the New World as well as in the Old; and has exercised a 
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very striking influence not only on periodical literature but on lit 
thought. 

In a few pages it is impossible to relate the story of a career ¢ 
editorship of more than thirty years, with its multiplicity of interest 
causes, and topics, and its singular list of eminent contributom 
None know so well as his earliest colleagues in this task how entire 
the result was the work of the energy, the boldness, the ver 
tact, and the genial sympathy of the English Brunetiére, Sir Jai 


Knowles. q 
Freperico Harrison, 
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